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t Pi EFACE 


p.eces of* or g_nal nvest gat bn mj sell I L not 

mv wish to do.so, but if was inevitable. truth 

is that a large^Vmber of scholarly studies of very 
high qual'ty have been conducted witlvn the realm of 
Hinduism during the k^t century but comparatively 
few of them have viewk^ Hinduism as a practical 
religion ; and^ it has been, neqps£ary, for tlie ‘sake _of 
the subject, to i^gard the religioif from that point of 


view throughout this votume. 

o ^ 


The foot-notes indicate with some degree of accuracy 
mj" indebtedness to books, but there is no way ui 
which I t'an show how rnuch I owe to scores of 
friends, Hindu, Brahma, and Christian, in every part 
of India, V ho have given me unlimited help both in 
conversation and by correspondence^ To q,ll such 
friends I \^ish to express here my most sincere 
gratitude. I owe ver} special thanks to the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews of Delhi, who read the whole^work in manu- 
script with extreme care and made many suggestions 
of great value. I am also indebted to the Rev. D. , 
Emlyn -Evans of Mirzapore, wEo has done me the 
great kindness of reading the proofs. « 


OXFOEQ. 

July^ 1913 . 
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• * ’ * INTRODUCTION 

• • 

I. We have enlcied upon a jiew cia. All paits of the 
worl<i have at last been brc*igm: isto comnaiinication with one 
auother * Wq read iicto cjf evejy land at ouj bioakfast tables 
The nations have bAome one aty we buy each other’s 
goods; we read each othei’^ books ; we ’think each other’s® 
fifoughts. The unit5' of the human lace has become effective 
fof the first time in human history. Fiom now it will be 
possi’ole to talk of fuU human mteicomsc: in the past all has 
bcej but racial and paitial. Only now do we begin to hear 
the music of huttiamfy. ^ 

This new condition of things has been bi ought about paitly 
by extelided exploration, still moic bj. the piogicssive improve- 
ment of our means of communication, hut, most of all, thiough 
the extension of^good government over large parts of the 
earth’s Srea and the effective policing of the wateis of the 
ocean. Without peace on land and sea, our knowledge of 
the earth’s siuface and our means of communication would 
be compaiatively valueless. Peace on earth brings goodwill 
amongst men 

Every one can already see hige results arising from this 
world-wide intercourse. Ail the civilized peoples are learning 
« from each other There is a lapid process of assimilation 
going on, in industry, business metliods, education, science, 
ait, literature, moials, and religion^, in part most peacetally, 
but here and fheie with a good deal of stiife and fiiction. 

WVhat ih® final Outcome will ^e, no man can yet say , but 
one does not risk much in pioplTS*3ang that the results are 
certain to 6 e very great, since the late of human pi ogress is 
likely tx> be indefin'tely accelerated under th^ new conditions 
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The evolution of oji Jiuman life has entered upon- a new 
stage, and incalculable benefits -ate likely to arise. Qnb/ now 
haie huir.an knm\ ledge and skill a chance of doing their best. 
Only now have tte .greatest foices an opportunity tc act. 
'lluch of oui past history ^ayoe put doivn unJdr the head of 
tre lemoval of hindianccs to progress. Fiom now onwards 
a man’s -v\ ork, -.vhen it is realty valuable, will tell ail over the 
voiid. while in past ages the best woirk has often been 
leatiicted in its influences foe a'loifg time to^a small gioup of 
peoples or to a sj^uglc nation. We veiy rapidly appi oaching 
the moment when evciy piece of n^v knowledge^ will be 
absoibed by eveiy nat on as soen as it is acquiied, and when 
the experience of any one nation, whether m industiy, in an^ 
in morality, or m leiigion, uiil be at once appieciated, caught 
up, and used the uoild over. 

Heie we "restrict ouiselves to the lesiilts pioduced.. on 
leligion by the arrival of the new peiioH All the religions 
of the woild that ate of any importance have already been 
brought into effecci’-e contact the one with the othcr''and, in 
consequence, have begun to display to the utmost the 
tieasures they severally possess. Each ig driven by the 
instinct of self-picservation to seek to win other mCn to its 
fold. 

Another most important fact m the situation is the use of 
the Science of Religion. The scientific consciousness which 
recognizes the unity of the religious life of man, the evolution 
hypothesis through ivhich the most varied and seemingly 
most contradicitjiy phenomena are ranged in intelligible ordei 
viithin the bounds of that unity, and the eager passion to 
know how the ea>-iy tribes of men thought about God and 
sought to appioach Him, provided the intellectual conditions 
lequired , ivhile the necessary material, viz. information about 
the religions of the wprld, ^.became avahlable dirough'^l^e 
unveiling of the ancient kn^uages of India, Persia, Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Eg^pt, and through the opening of communica- 
ticais with al the inhabited lands. Our knowledge is still far 
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from campiete ; Snd there aie many lines of reflation which 
have ms^’et been scaicely tltmight of: yet the science has 
reached great piopoitions, and the results afiesady attained are 
of uiestimable*value foi thought * \ 

Thefiist otsttorne ofthis gieat aci*iraulation of fiesh leligioiis 
material has been a feeling of deep surjjiise at the riches of 
the heritage of some of the great religions, especially in 
philosophy and in ait, Hencc.aa immense inteiest has been 
created in them, 2iot on^ among *itudents of leligion as such, 
bat among the cultuied pabiic 111 geneial Tljc growth of this 
mterest^these last ten*^>-ears has been very remaikable. It is 
lefiected in the publication of^ large number of populai books 
on vaiious aspects of Eastern religiops. This deepened 
Interest has given birth to a new feeling of brotherliness in 
leligion, a sympathy with men of other faiths, whiuh is most 
precious and fi aught with future good There is £ keen desiie 
for intei change of ‘thought, for increased knowledge, foi 
scientific consideration, and as keen, a distaste foi controversy. 
There *s a deepened consciousness of the sacredness and 
intimacy of religion. Certain common elements in the chief 
leltgions have bi-en welcomed with enthusiasm The meie 
leaiizatSbn that such things exist has produced much sympathy 
Theie is an incknation to legard the gicat religions as a group 
of noble peeis, woitTiy of the utmost mutual respect, and 
a hope that it may be possible fci Sincere religious men of 
eveiy race and fp.ith to unite and work together. 

Yet it must be confessed that, apait fiom those who have 
set themselves to the laboiious study of the feligions of the 
uoild, the new movement is still marked by curiosity lather 
than by knowledge, and that it is lomantic and dilettante 
ratliei 'than scientific or religious. , Those who aie cained 
along by th^ new cuiient and aie most icady to talk 
eatfiusiastic^Ily about religious iphilosophy, hteiatme, and ait 
are often the veiy people who aie^tniest impatient of the real 
heart of all true lehgion. Men and women who have lost 
bold of their own lel gion and miss the warm glow of faith in 
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their Ii-vesAre caught by a fancy for some cuiious oi at<-i ac- 
tive element in another faith ^ ^nd, without watting- to con- 
sider what its practical worth may be, snatch at it and sing 
Fs praise. There/isr thus a good deal that 'is foolisli and 
unreal in the movement. 

Yei these things arc on the surface. The new attitiule is 
a piophecy of much better, -things to come. As knovvkdgc 
increases ard studj' becomes peeper, many of those who aie 
non tufiers will come to fealize'^the, domiiiint place which 
religion holds up national life its pri/nacy as the cieative powr^i 
,n morality, society, and the family, '^nd the vast lesults 
vhich the centuries work gut ’in the life of a people fiom 
a single leligious principle. They will begin to see what 
serious lehgion is in the life of an individual, and the inc=il~ 
culable value of the tiuly religious man to his people 

II The pi ogress of the Science of Religion has bi ought 
great gains' to scveial depaitments of scienlific inquny, 
especially to theology Among the more notable services 
rendeied by the science aie its proof that evciy lace ol man is 
religious, its convincing demonstialion that leligion is one of 
the practical acti^ities of man as man, and that it h.is a gicat 
deal to do with the building of human society, the 'creation 
of institutions, and the laying of the foundations of moiality 
It has transformed all studies of individual icligions by 
showing the importance of woiship and e.\p]aiuing the purpose 
of ritual It has made the function of belief and the position 
of literatuie m lehgion far cleaier than bcfoie. It has shown 
Its how frequi^tly paiallel beliefs and piactices have been 
de\ eloped in diffeient nations quite independently, and has 
thus made us chary of declaring that there has been boi rowing, 
unless there be unmistakable evidence. The anthiopological 
side of the study has thrown a flood of light on the carlici 
mims of religion, making ticuch comprehensible’ which tSas 
obscure before, and has'*ehabled us to detect many a suivival 
from early tune^m the relig-ons of c v-’-zed peoples 
A But there IS one a pect of the re igious problem wh ch has 
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beei scnicely touched by the science as yet i am^y the rek 
live valine of the different rfehgions. Only when we have 
a calculus for detei mining the practical vaJh&of each religion 
shall we be abie to set them m theii ti'Md^relationship to one 
another T*? file piesdht writei at icast it seems that students 
of the science have as yet «carcely thought of this as one of 
its tasks. There aie, it is true, in,finiy obseivations scattered up 
and down the books which hav« a beaiing on this question 
The *feiy classification^ of •lelTgisns as tubal, national, and 
'uaiveisaf, 5.3 natural or eljsicai, as ritualistic pr spiritual, and 
the lecqgnition that tlie low religions appear to be in many 
lespccts a parody of the bighei faiths — these all suggest 
^actical judgements. Hcie and there, ^ilso, a wiltei stakes 
a ’Clear note, definitely dcclaiing one religion to be of far 
greater value than olheis, or pointing out the practical 
diffarcncc between tw'o faiths ; yet even he usually writes in 
^uch a way as to show that he legai'ds this part of the subject 
as outside the legitimate work of the science and belonging to 
the domain of peisonal opinion No author is at his ease m 
giving cxpie.ssion to his convictions, the Chnstian expresses 
himself cither dpgmatically or tentatively, while the anti- 
Chnstian is ajit to assume a defiant tone. Theic is seldom 
the quiet, assuicd attitude of science , and one meets no 
attempt to ticat the Slibjcct in laigc, orderly, sobei fashion. 

Yet, aftci all, is not this the one living issue involved in the 
study of the sciqpcc? How does the science impinge on life, 
if It has no answci to the piactical question ? 

B. Meantime the need of a clear statement «f the practical 
lelationdiip of Chiistianity to the other gieat religions has 
become uigent. 

I. The need is seiiously felt fiomthc inside. 

{a) The coming of the Science of Religion and the universal 
irflerest m non-Chustian systems havc^ade it most necessaiy, 
foi both the cleigyandthe peop^ff, Ahat the real relationship 
of Christianity to other i eligions should be thought out and 
clear > expressed The altered courses of most fhcologica 
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Colleges pfovethat attsccipts aie aUeady bevng made to meel 
tills need in the education ofpteacheis, but foi the yuan la 
the pew ccmpajntrv'ely little has yet beers done. 

(d 1 The tr-i'ssiona^^'rmor ement is steadily groiNng in sti cngth) 
joSuence, and seif-consciocsness. Its large impoitance is now 
cleaily perceived and fiankly ackiaowledged by Gove in in cuts 
and fay scientific men ^ a ork is everywheie making pto- 

gross. The latest census jesnlts in India are in complete accoid 
with the grosYth of the Chaich efeewlieie Chdstiaus conse- 
quently want to^pnderstand moie cipaily the aim and the rvodc 
0 ^ the movement. The Woild MissionSiy Conference held m 
Sdinburgh in igio is the most prominent cxpiession of this 
de=iire But, meanw,hile, a method of consideiable significaiiile 
and promise has arisen within the chuichcs Courses, of 
Jlission Study, w’hich deal in scientific fashion with non- 
Chnstian religions and with the aim.s and activities ot I'Tissmns, 
are writtem annually, and aie studied Ty gioups of young 
people in hlission Study Circles.* 

{c'j Missionaties feel fai more keenly than ever bcioic the 
reed of stating cleaily how their w’ork and theii faith stand 
islated to the systems they are face to face with ; and tlicy 
are in gieat perplexity as to how to pnl things In niaiiy 
fields there is a divergence of opinion as to the attitude which 
the Christian ought to adopt to the non-Chiistian icliginiis. 
In India there is a party, small or laige, who distinctly dis- 
approve of the attitude adopted towards Hiiiduisin by the 
Commission of the Edinburgh Conference which dealt with 
the Missionary* Message See Dr Cairns’s mastcily siimmaiy 
m the fourth volume of the Repoit of the Conference, 

(d) For the sake of the young churches now glowing np in 
the various Mission fields a sane estimate of the old iclfgions 
in relation to Christianity is most necessary, The chuichcs 
will inevitably be inflyenced^ by the faiths which form p^it 
of their environment, therefore of extreme impoitance 

that the leaders should understand the forces which are round 
f / A’ iW Jnly gi3 pp 526-52S, 
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about in oitlei that they may set themseh^es to leslst 

the evil urficl may be ready to \\clcome all that is good 

a. On the other nand, Chiistians aie coiSpslled to seek an 
undeistanding mi the lelation of their lehguSn to other faiths in 
oidei to jnccfolojectionJ from ^le oMside ^ The woi id-changes 
to which we have made rcfe«ence have nefessaiily led to gieat 
changes in rehgious thought an^ •belief. It was inevitable 
that Christianity should be dee^ily affected Each of its 
fundasnental idea’s has refePence all men. Whoever holds 
’the religion ti ith convictiqii and intelligence necessarily looks 
foiwaid^to its bccom^ig the cheiished possession of every 

* human being Missionary wo»>k is^the most vital activity of the 
1 * faith. The Chuich must expand, 01 perish^of unbelief. Hence 

new thought about the religious life of the world nccessaiily 
^7 leads with immeasui able foice upon Chiistianity. Eveiy 

univei sal principle stands ui simiiai hazaid The" new period • 
ha.s thus quite natuiafly biou^ht with it new form^ of opposi- 
tion and ciilicism. 

Theic* IS a fai dccpei cleavage of opinion upon the missionary 
question in Hut ope and Ameiica than thcie was twenty years 

• ago. While the (ienli.il paity in each chinch which supports 
Missions" is moie convinecd and more active than ever; and 
inoie money and men aie available than at any eaihcr peiiod, 
the dull, dead iiidiffcfciice of founei }'cars has now foimed 
a conscious centre and cxpi esses itself in demands for the 

^ restiictioii of mpssionaiy effoit. Foimcily one fiequently 
ff iicaid the work of Missions depieciated, jeered at, and the 
results put down at nil. 1 hat is in the inain*a thing of the 
•past. Only wlicic extreme ignorance prevaiL is such an 
attitude possible. But there aie now many who fiaiikly say ^ 
that Missions aic unnccessaiy. and some who demand that 
tlicie shall be no moie attempts to wm coiiveits, at least fiom 
thff gie.it icfigions. The opposition of sducated non-Chiistians 
' to Missions has piobably become a’fctantuatcd in lecent years. 

It ceitamly has become much moie articulat^ and much more 
defin te m Ls condemnation of m 55 onar es There is a loud 

■R 
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demand, at/ least in certain couiitiics, that JVIiS/irOnsr ^should 
ciesi^t from making conveits ^ ^ 

Noiv this attitude to Chn^itianity, whethei at home oi on 
the M.ssion field fcl^aily implies a ceitain estimate of' Hfie 
position of Christianity mvith’ refeicitce to Othci leligions. 
■'Ahen a nian says, that it is isiong to seek to peisnade 
a Hindu, a Buddhist, oi a Mujjdmmadan to become a C'hi rstian, 
he must have some idea in his mind which limits the lights of 
the Cnristiaii faith in lelatioci to thioscy cligio'ns 
Fiom this pOint of view, then, it ii of the utmost 'coiiscqueijce 
that Chiistians should lealizc and stai^'e fiankly the, i elation 
of tncir leligion to otheis If^we cannot justify Missions to 
the minds of thinking men we must confess defeat , and ifis 
clear re cannot justify them in picsent ciiciunstaaccs without 
a clear exposition of the idation of Chnstiamty to the 
reli^iuiis of the woild. 

But, in o.dei that our exposition may keep m close luinh 
with facts, it will be w'ell to iCliHzc first of all whit tiie 
tneones aie which aie put foivvaid as reasons W'li> the (Ihiistum 
Church should not seek to make converts Wc begin with 
two which are so manifestly unsatisfactmy a.s to be sraiccly 
wo!th> of consi delation, yet, since they influuico public 
opinion, It wull be well to take a look at them 
(h?/ There arc, fiist of all, those who u?gc‘ that the difference'- 
between leligions aie siipeificial and of no conscquonce, tliat, 
when jmu look down into the depths of reality, you find tint 
all men really believe the same things. This would reduce all 
lehgions to a- dead level, and would make the attcinjit to 
think our the relationship between any pair of faiths altogcthci 
useless There are compaiativciy few people w'ho would 
subsenbe to this bald statement, yet it is sometimes uigcd 
In one of hei recent books Mrs. Besant states' hist the funda- 
mental principles of Theasophy, and then piocceds 

Its secondary reachmo. are those which are the common tea. Inn 
at aJ el on ving or dead the Un y of Ood the tup c y Hs 

e the of Spent mio mat er and hence he hie arch a 
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of n e »if,e ces, vberoof humanity’ ;s ont, ,ihe growth of*hu'iwn hy 
iho" Li^foidinent of coi)t.CicusRcs« aod the evolution of bodies, t c. 
reincarutRiioii , the po^jtss of tlifl ttro-nth ui'd^ jnviolable Ia.\', the 
iaviof CAuvahiy, ’ e. kanna ; tiie eiivnonwipn*- to tbi* '^iuwth, the thicc 
woitus phys'CjV'ishuI, cLtid me or eaitbft^e intLiiiivdiate voiid. 
and hetveJi ; ?liS ev;:sient1! of thvrae TcAbtts ■suporhuinaii mcn.‘ 

* Hcie t\e arc told that dl lehgions, living or dcod, teach dils 
long li't of docltiiies What do’aiilhsopol jjRts think of the 
claim tlial savage religions^ cos tain thn gieat calnlogtie of 
ideas ^ ^Vhat do Chrfstians third: of the assertion that 
Clfristianity teache'^ lejpcafnation? What clo^'Miihaminadans 
think of*the asseition that Islam teaches 43 iat God’s natnie » 
i^iipk= Clearly thinking men can only e\piei'S their alter 

* ' amazement that such baseless statements could evei be 

sciujuslv made. 

» (/i) The second group aic I^otb mo/c reasonable and noure 

numSious They ara quite jeady to admit that leiigrnis 
diffei vciy decplj^ m thou dootiincs, and also in their modes 
of wors!«p, but they aiguc that since leligion is a practical 
thing, these dtficreacos do not inaUei. liven m the idwc'it 
lehgions tndi man knoivs that he ought to do his duly both 
by God f.nd manT Ail iCJigions seek the same God, con- 
sciously 01 unconsciously Hence it is quite uiinctessaiy to 
change any one’s rehj^iou. I'rcqiiciniy the thought is added 
that each man’s religion is the best thing foi him This 
idea uas e.vpiesscd by a Hindu ascetic naiiicd Ramal' rishna 

^ Paiaraaitaiasa 

Every man should follow his own lehkion. A Chiistian should 
follow Ciiratianity, a Mohaimnedan should follow Mohaiiimedanisai, 
and so on Foi thu Hindus lUe ancient iiadn ihc paUi of th< Aryan jr 
Rislns, IS the best.'-' 

ClcAilj this statement his only to be looked at to be rejected. 

Jie Ri data (>/ Life 1 - 3 . ' , 

. ® I-icwni/zi'nhji! 177 U is most inteiestfsig toieal'Tie that this was the 

attitude of Celsus, the second-centmy opponent of ChnsLiaiiity. 'Over 
and over Cclscs raaimains Uie duly of ■ living by tbo^ncestrai usages 
each people worshipping its oun tradiiionaJ dftj'ies ' ‘ G o e 34 

B a 
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Si.cli a line»of argument rrculd justify the foulest icli'gions on 
esith sjstems nh'ch inculcate 'Cannibalism, human, sacrifice, 
promiscuitr' incic^ and e\e.y other abomination and ciuelly. 

■ jj Bit seiious ^aople do not sciiously b^hcve that all 
rehg.ons a.e the same, or tnat it ismrong to'tiy to make 
a caanfoara Chi isti^n The ti uth.is that these tiv o st.itcniciils 
aie raeiely blundering atta-upts to put into univcrst.1 foim the 
instinctue feeling, piesent eowadays in thousands of minds, 
that the great leligions coO the woild, Kluhammadamsm, 
Judaism Buddhism, Hinduism, Jainism, and Zoionstiiani^m, 
a e so noble, and produce such good i exults that It is_a shame 
to attack them and disturb tho^ who profess them, 

This is the foundation on which Theosophy has built itsGT 
Tile theory is that ail ihc great leligions ait icconciled in its 
ainp.e bosom, that theie is no longei any need for contiovcisy 
oi f : piopaganda, but that each faith may live its owrj. life 
in love and' harmony with its neighbouis Many jjcoplc all 
O'er the woiid have been gieatly attracted by this statement, 
and also by the summons of the Theosophical Society to join 
in foiming a biotherhood of men. The teaching of the 
Society nas been welcomed by many who were without 
definite leligious belief of their own, and tn India; Bunna, 
and Ceylon multitudes have acclaimed it as the means that 
is destined to le-establish the ancient rriigions 

B..t, though the piogiamme of love and unity is a most 
attiact’ve one, and though the summons to biotheihood and 
human seiwice is something which cvciy Christian must 
lejoice to hear, yet Theosophy itself is no safe refuge foi the 
present distiess So fai fiom pio'-iding a mea,nB of xccon- , 
Cxling the gieat leligions Theosophy cicates anothci idigious 
S3'stem It is simply a new doctime with a ciuclc mytho- 
logy, Mrs. Besant, who is Piesident of the Theosophic.d 
Sccxctj-, in her Thcos^phy^/m Jack's smies, ‘The PcoiBc’s 
Books,’ pits forvard a-S'-tne central doctiine of the system 
the statement, 

^ P 14- 
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tbat Uk comnium?y of ich^'ious teichiii^, ethics, stoites, symbols, 
cercn^oniesj and e\tn tho tiaces of these anions' savages, arose from 
‘he iletivaUon ot all reh^ions uonf a cominoa ct^tre, tmin a Bioih^i- 
ho»jd of Divine Men, wliioh sent out ore*of its giembers into the woild 
fioiji tiiiie to ^'nic U>founc’ a ncu con^tt^ning the same essential 

vaities^s Its piedtcesscns but vaijnnf'ni tbini with the^neeils ol the 
time, and uith the eapaciHcs*of the pcojile t# whom the Messen^ei 
was sent. ^ • 

Chiislianity tcacbcs that the F,al?hct sent the Son to be the 
Savio«i of titc wGrUl ^VIulL.immjRiamsm teaches that Allah 
sc*t MTihanimaol as the •final Piophet, Hhidutsm ha.s tts 
avataras*but they ate no brotheihood of men, bvit aie each 
an meat nation of the supine yishnu nhilc Mabayana 
Buddhism also has its incarnations, but they come from the 
Sutneme likewise. It is quite easy to say that Chust, 
Iiliihammacl Krishna, Gautama, and the icst aic all membet? 
of tke biothcihood, and that that reconciles tlfe leligions. 
The icconciliatiOh ir cffe-cLcd by cutting the bcait'oul oi cjch, 
and substituting this new mythologv, Ihc luUh is that, so 
fai as their ccnlial theological ideas <uc concerned, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Judaism, Mub iminadanisui and Christianity stand 
much ncatci to each othci than they do to this neu dogrni. 
Certainly no .shiccic Chiistian Jew, or Miiliainmadan can 
accept a system which dctaclics ichgiun fiom God. It 
stands ncaici 1 lindufsin than any^ othci faith, yet many 
riindus ahcad> pioLcst loudly against the idcnUficdUou of 
then icligion with the system; and as time goes on its tiuo 
natuie will become deal to many who now' trust in it, Ihe 
great success of the propaganda in India is aUiftsl exclusively 
•due to its defence of caste and idols. What soit of ‘ iccon- 
cihation then, d<jcs it offci to Christians and Muhammadans? 

(d) But the vast majoiity of those who have come under 
the sway of the now thought are not at all inclined to adopt 
the fanciful ^.heoiies of Thcosopkv^ They have no reasoned 
statement of then position leady tcT give to the inquirei, yet 
both thcii feelings and tlieii convictions on ^he question are 
deep and senous They fall nto two d stinct groups. 



THL CROWN OF IIINDUISlvi t 

’ The ifist gio'jp consists of people ifi Chiistiin, Icinds, 
mai-x' of them genumel}? Chystian people, othcis -'nen and 
ir'cmen i,-eose fait!i has been paitly shaken, but all impressed 
the Impoitanifefof the faiths of the Ifast'-and the obliga- 
tiun ly.ng upon us^ to trtat tbem hdhouiably/ Tiiyy show 
an m-imense inteiesf-m these religions They aie lumpeung 
for information, eage^ to liotgai to a competent Icachei, bome- 
times .eady to stiuggie thuongh haid books Even if they 
kno'.v but little, they aie keten'and en^nusiastic. They arc all 
inclined to say; These great religious sie all so good, tl^y 
contain so much that is noble, and thfy train so many good 
men, that it seems a shame to distuib them in any way. 
Oaght uenot lathe.'to be thankful for them and to seek to . , 
learn from them? — These ideas have come to them from 
a variety of souices, 

Euiopcan administiatois, judges, aimy officers, cduca- 
ticnaiiats, and business men come into close pcisonal contact 
Mth educated I-lindus. Buddhists, and Wuhammadans, rmcl 
find a large numbei of them men of high moial chaiactcr, 
of keen intellect, and of real lehgious feeling. They frequently 
appear to be as good men as Christians of tlte same condition 
of life are It is peifectly clear that they get a gicat deal of 
help from their lehg'cns. They have laigc joy and deep 
ccnfdence in them The question lhc!efoie natuially aiiscs, 

Why should they be teased into becoming Chiistians? 

A few Euiopeans also come into contact with the enuct f 
population of the villages of Eastern lands and Icain to t*' 
admire their *-industiy, patience, enduiancc, and chaiitjc 
These people live a quiet settled life. They aic happy m 
tlicir own way, and there aie many beautiful points in then 
intercomse with one another and in then icligion Ouaint 
touches of spirituahry and religious insight flash out in llKir 
comeisation now and Their ideas and tfieir practice 

^ Two Hindu nome-i fell ouf m the s^’-ect. 0 "e been "e vp-y v olent. 

The 0 hci un ed ri he and 5 d so en nty Hush you vil hurt the ' 
i ahman in yoo. io he B ah see Chap VI 
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they do^vciy \\cl! vilh theji leligions. Wliy should they 
be distuibcd ^ On the other Tiand, some ifwthosewho have 

P a 

become Cliiisteans in those lands seem t»)%a\c lost their c^ood 
old m.inncj^fmd to have bt^eoni* a tnuesty of Euinpcaa 
dviluation. Is il worth v\kile doin" so jnuch to produce this 
lesalt? , • 

The piactical man is usually, quite satisfied with Asiatic 
lands, as they aie These* peopie make good matei'al for 
governing, ^nd for diillijjg as soldieis. Business amongst 
them p^ys the businS'ss man. Things on the ahole go -veiy 
well From this point of vieiii.' there docs not seem to be any® 
need for a gieat change Hence many an Indian civilian, 
ccrctoi, ai my officer, and business man tdls Ins friends when 
he IS on fiu lough that he knows the people of India and he 
sec^no leason wliy tiiey should beemne Chiistians at all 
The rctival of Hinduism and the swift lise o( the National 
Movement have made the Inclian cxpiess himsdf vci5'foicibIy 
both in speech and in litcialuic. Theic can be no question 
that educated India has deeply influenced the opinion of 
Euiope and America these last few ycais. 

The publication of laigc nuaibcis of tianslations of sacied 
texts fioin the East and of innumciabic ai tides and books 
expounding the gieat icligions, the loud piotests of a few 
Euiopcan scholais who, having laid aside Chuslianity, are 
favouiably disposed towaids Eastcin religions, the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago, and the visits of Hindu and Buddhist 
tcachcis to Biitam and to Ameiica have all hijlpcd to pioduce 
• a much highci appieciation of these religions and a deep 
sympathy with those who piofess them. 

Geneial coiisicleratioiis have also come in to stienglhen 
this mass of kindly feeling People aie inciincd to leason as 
follows : We do not really know the ether world; why should 
we dogmatize about it ? Let us Twq,good lives om selves and 
leave others to do the same. Why should we raise idigious 
strife ? 
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Racul afid nationals questions have also theii influence. 
Race IS ccep and national diffetences go fai. As tulers, wo 
find It necessaiy iSj tolciate much, to make huge allowanci's 
for lace may notAhe leligions of these stiange peoples be 
related to then lacial qualities^ Heie'*’we cotrioAciy close to 
Ramaknshna s idea. ^ The adaptation of these Easteiii systems 
to the peoples and their civ^ilizations is certainly insisted on 
by many; and the idea is buttiesscd by the lecollection 
of the fierce character of reiigiou^ passion, when once loiiscd, 
and by the belief that it it. altogether impossible "to "sepaiaie 
these people fiom their religions 
There aie large elements in* these Eastern faiths which 
attract a certain type of mind. The doctiine of transmigia^ 
tion IS most interesting and suggestive. M}^stic panlhcicin 
diaws many moie The gieat toleration of these religions 
seems to many minds a most admnablc featuic. Since they 
only ask to" be left alone, since they are quite willing to 
tciciate Ch'istianity, why shoulif we not accept the policy ? 

But, while all this mass of honest thinking and noble 
feeling is present in the movement, it would be foolish to 
ignore the fact that m many minds there Jics also the idea 
that religion is not a matter of such impoitance as tP justify 
the machinery of hlissions and the disturbance they cause. 
This fruit of leiigious indiffeience and rank ignoiancc uuglit 
to be cleaily distinguished fiom other factors by all those 
who aic inteiested eithei in practical zeligion oi m the 
advance of leLgious science 

11. The second group consists almost entirely of non- 
Chnstians who have had a Western education They admne 
-Western thought science and social life, and there aic but 
few of them that have not adopted Western habits in some 
degree Many of them regularly use Englisl/ in tailing of 
the things of the mind. and the spirit. Thcj' usually knmv 
something about ChristiaKny But they are men who have 
Iclt n their o m ves and n the r owu commun ty th power 
of their 0 vn rchg on They have been creat d by t The 
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so 1 ^alow'! tliiduoU which they lo-sk out upojt the >.’,01 Id 
have hegn made by it Th^ pa'it Jsves in them. E-vcry 
aspect of then' leligion, its thought, !t<; p^stesophy, its cu't, 
its home* life, »evcn what '.eeras absuiii*to the outsider, is 
sacred to tliSlti The^" see the gSnt of the spiutuai wc'ild 
on evciy part of it, They aic quite coiitcnt witli it. Like 
Tiutaich they say, » ■* 


The jncieat faUli of, our fathers suffices.’ 

, * 

Jesua kneivihem and desciibed them: 

Audjro man hawny di'mkola wuie desireth neA ; for he saitli. The 
old 13 good ^ • 



Others, mote conscious of the danger, go a step fuitherand 
say, ‘Oui religion is as gwod as Clmstianity. We do not set 
up our iciigion to be the only idigion loi mraikind, but v.e du 
ni.ufttain liiat it is p.ujc, spuitual, stimulating, and satisfying 
It pleases UP moie than any oAhci lehgion evei could Theie- 
fotc believe it to he as good as youis’ Thus Hindus, 
Muhammadans, and Buddhists aio not only up in aims in 
defence of their idigioiis, but urge th it tlie missionary in 
seeking to bring men mto Chustianity is actUR!!}' doing 
wiong. A lew cvticmi-sts would like to see the mKsioiiaiy 
sent home bag ami baggage, but the majouty of educated 
men protest that the educating, civilizing, uplifting w 01k of 
MissioiiS is lar too piecions to he dispensed with, riich one 
objection to Mis'^.mns is the baptism of convoits, the planiuig 
of the Christian Church. That, they contend, is not only 
unnecc.ssaiy, but is an act of unjust aggression upon the 
cKusting religions. 

In face, then, of tins large bodj of seiious and moderate 
opinion, st is cl^ar that the Chi istian must cithci transfoim ids 
missionary nrethuds oi else justify what he is doing in the face 
of ’all the world. This he can do»only by setting out cleaily 
boiv he behoves Cluistiamty is idaled to otho' rchg'ons 


^ Luke 5 39- 


’ Glover, 89- 
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There is aH the more “reason for so doing'’, because h^.e wc 
have to deal, not T,\ith. a single reasoned opinion, with 
a *.ery laige maeslsf powe/ful and noble feeling, shot tlnough 
and thiongh with ifianiv lines of thoug-lit, cleai^ and inchoate, 

o r ' ^ 

strong- and weak a 

^ r ^ ^ 

III. The position,- which the thoughtful, modem Chiistian 
takes up towaids other religions may be expressed undei the 
following foai heads, * 

A. Theie is a ceitain u&deilyhig ^nity in all leligions as 
there is In the njanifestations of e\eiy othe: humdn lunctio-"!. 
The human hcaitand mind are the santo everywhere , Hence 
theie Is something which links the lowest religion to the 
highest Theie are gleams of light, suggestions of tiiitii, 
in the most degraded faith Theie is an identity vvhfch 
peisists throughout the myriad forms wdiich leligion takes. 

Further, each religion has been of value to the men avho 
have professed it Every religion has given its folIowci.s at 
least the idea cf duty and of the community, and usually also 
the idea of God and of woiship Theie has never "been a 
religion that did not uplift men, that did not bung them 
nearei God 

Yet even that does not express the wliole tiiith The 
religion of a savage is the veiy highest thing he knows, how- 
ever gross it may be. In its activities his soul reaches its 
highest exercise Hence we must recognize that, tlnough 
his gross religion, the savage can leach God — 

That the savage hands and helpless, 

Gropmg blindly m the darkness, 

Touch God's right hand m that daikness 
And are lifted np and strengthened, 

As the writer once heard a good man say in a public 
meeting, ‘Religion must be a very simple tfiing in God’s 
e)es otherwise the simple^ folk of the world wofld have no 
chance at all ' ’ We mus-t-believe that it is possible for cveiy 
human bemg no^ matter what h^s c-rcumstances may be to 
find h s wny to God he tru > use all tl e ght he has. 
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6lhejArise, tlie rdation of Father ani child cloes'not exist in 

- % 

his casei So the very foundation of Chiistiaaity demands 
this acknowleagcment Our belief in CAijst leads to the 
same truth ; -fei ^\e nold Him to be » * 

n t^ie Iitiht which hi^hteth eveiy man , * , 

• , 

and wc believe that even in savage minds God 

left, not hntvsolf wthout witness 

• * 

and that the veiy lowest men * 

* show che pvh of*tbc law wntten m then -heaits® 

Thus ttiough the grossest leiigion theie is" a path to God. * 

^ Chiistianity frankly acknowledges that a man may be 
acceptable to God m any religion. This is stated in the 
deal cst possible language by Petei : 

,0f a tiuth I petccivc that God is no lespcctci of persons’ but hi 
cvciy nation he that fcajethhim, and vioiketh ii’hteousmess, is accept- 
able to him ' * 

The latldci fiom earth to heaven is there for the lowesi savage 
as well as foi Jacob and tin, modern man 

B The condition unclei which a man reaches God is utter 
siiiceiity the turning of Ins whole soul towaid the light, the 
frank acceptance of tiuth into Ins lieait, straightfonvaid 
obedience to the vofy highest he knows. It is this pose of 
the soul that opens it to heavenly influences, that makes it 
possible lor our Father to entei into peisonal fellowship with 
Ills child Without this attiludCj theie can be no tine 
leligion anywhcie. Beyond this no man c»n go, however 
* naiiow 01 liowcvci wide his knowledge, cxpciience, and 
oppoitunities may be. This law then applies to men m'' ^ 

cveiy ixliglon 

Take the i?asc of a savage wiio has been living a faithful 
life, ill acdbi dance with his light, i« a coarse cannibalistic 
iclig'on He hears MuhammaSarusm preached, feels the 

John 1, 9 WVett, 14, 17 * ^tomans 2, ig, 

‘ Acts 10 34 , J5 Cf a'so Pauls words. Roin. 10, is. 
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reasonabie.iess of monstheiiim, the piessuih of the chpctiiiie 
of jiidgernent on hts conscience, the high moial vaUc of the 
ethics of Islam <■ ISut. for vai ions leasons, he continues Jiis 
Gid Lfe and the pAifStice of cannibalism What js the in- 
evitable iCsnlt? The idi^ioii ^through ivhidT^lic fpimcily 
lecdved help is no longer of any^usc to him. He nas seen 
truth and has refused to olJfey it. He is no iongei a religious 

man ^ 

So v.hen a polytheist, coitiing iif co^itact with Chiistianily, 
realises the folly. of idolatiy, and feds that the cross and'th-e 
love of Chiist aie ;ust what he needs loi the tisnsfuimation 
of his sin-stained soul and Hie f if he fail to confess Chiist 
publicly , if he shnnk back from asting upon this levclation 
of lehgiOLis truth in his Innei life, if he continue to bovvdovhn 
to id j!s , his old faith, however valuable it may have been to 
him foimeily, can iievei be for him a door into fcllmv!*hi[j 
with God aghin , for he has turned his back upon the highest, 
and has made the gieat lefnoal. 

C Chiistians acknowledge fully the gicat and good woik 
that has been done by each of the gieat religions. Wc gladly 
lecognize that in them, many sainis have been tiaincd, 
thousands of homes have been puiihed and uplifted, and 
miihitudes of men and women have found God We icjoicc 
in the tive and fiuitfnl religious espeiicnce of these good 
men \\ e also recognize that in. each of these religions men 
and women are still being tiained in goodness and hfled 
nearer God These are the facts on which people in Europe 
and Ameiica affid educated non-Christians insist, when Dicy 
demand that missionaries shall cease to make convcits to 
'’Christianity. We acknowledge them and thank God foi them. 
We go still farthei • we gladly confess that these gieat and 
good results prove the piesence of truth in each of these 
svstems: ' - " 

f 

r 

By their fruits >e shall know them. Do men gather giapes of thorns. 
Or flga of h s Eb ‘ ^ 
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• Whan, howeve-f; ceitAJn of our fnt^ids go one step farther 
and say^‘ ihiis, all these religions aie true,’ we call a halt, and 
iisk tiicm to slate inoie definilcly what thly^mcan Do they 
mean to say ijiat each is tiue in part, ^9 that each is wholly 
liLie? that asth contains a Considerable’ amount of tiuth, or 
that each Is theVery liutlj. of God? Qearly it ian be only 
the foimcr, foi thc-,e gicat icligions contiadict each other 
very seriously on many points. Thus we agree with our 
friends complet’ely, wheii*they say, ‘All these religions are 
grood aiTd helpful becaus^each contains much tiuth’ 

D It is now iiecessaiy to take a look at the points on 
which the gicat religions coiUiadict each othci , and, m ordef 
Th make our exposition as cleai as possible, we shall lestuct 
OKI selves to the gicai i^uaternion, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Cinistianity, Muhaminadanisin These will piovide quite 
suf^cient material and illustration, 1-Imdinsm teaches that 
cveiy suiil is boiu and dies many times , Chiistianity says, 

m 

II jb .ippoinicd unto m.ui once to die, aud after this conieth 
judgement ' 

BiKldhisin agiecs with ITinduism on this point, but con- 
demns nindn ht’ciattuc, piKsts, and sacnfice, and sets foith 
the Budihut as the oinniscicnt and mf'illibk teachci for all 
men Chiistiamiy teaches that God is the Fithci of men, 
that His Son became iiicaiiuitc to icvcal the Father and to 
lUc fui till- sins of tile woiltl, that Ho is the ideal for all men, 
and that Ills moral and spiutual teaching is neccssaiy foi all 
men Muhammadanism, agioomg with Cinistianity that men 
aic born and die once, tlcnies all the affirmations of Cinistianity, 
and jnoclalins Mulianiraad as the last aud greatest Piophct, 
and the Koian as the clmnal utterance of God These 
oppositions a#id coiitiadiotions are as abiupt and definite as 
they can tty;]! be, and there aie many^more, quite as clear-cut 
and nieconciLiblc The diffcrcnc«i^ between the great leligions 
aie by no means small. 
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Let us now place besirfe these facts the contention that the 
great religions aie all so noble and so gieat that we ought not 
to make odious distinctions among them, but should recogni/e 
them as a band of feipthels Cleaily this contention can be 
maintained only on the grf^undOihat the difFerennes between 
the reJigiofis are negligible. Tliej'- may 'be rcgaidcd as 
negllgib'e from diirerent points of view. The atheist and 
the agnostic, acknowledging the value of the moial teaching 
of the vaiious systems, put aside the diffeiences between them 
as so much mythology Many a hu,mble man says, ‘ I believe 
my own religion is tine , but I recognize that a Hindu oi 
"a Muhammadan feels in the sam^ way, and so I think it best 
rot to meddle with questions which I cannot settle, when 
theie is so much good in each system,’ some few plead foi 
peace on the giouad that the inner .spin! of all the gieat 
icligions is the same, while many a modern studenjj is 
inclined to fay, ‘I cannot see into tlie othci woild I do 
not knosv the truth on the great subjects of the nature 
and character of God, the coming of men to birth, and then 
destiny after death Why should we dogmatize ? Let each 
religion do all the good it can. We shall study all and 
s}- iiipathize with all ’ The point of view vaiics, but, what- 
ever the pcint of view may be, the demand that wc should 
icccgnize these religions as equals and.- should not seek to 
make converts rests upon the idea that the diffeiences are 
negligible 

Now there is only one point here which the Chiistian 
challenges. H& acknowledges to the full, as we have already 
seen, that the great religions aie of extreme value as conipaicd 
cv ith low'er faiths, that each contains a great deal of tiuth, and 
that each produces precious results thus far we are all agiecd 
The Christian simply goes one step beyond the others. He 
Sajs these differences which so many people regaid as negli- 
gible are of large import^ee! 

Th ngs are not as they were fifty years ago The nat ons 
of the world are much n each other tkm t 


t-Y were 
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^ nWsie masses of to mat on abou1^ a 1 the peoples and all 
the'-i’^igions have been gatheicd togethei , and the Science 
of Religion has escaped from ttie penod of^sUmibling experi- 
ment^and coijne into an assured Meantime, the 

Chtistihsj O^WFcU haslicen inclose* relations ivith each of the 
great ioligtOHS" tHan evci h*ifove, has studied then' literatuies 
and then practice, and by dady, companionship with theii' 
educated men has entcied into , their thought and spiiltual 
experience In this mattew Chi Ilians occupy a position of 
siipiem^ advantage iNo^^ther body of men and women have 
had the piiceless op'portunities which Mission work among 
educated Buddhists, Confuc^n'sts, Hindus, Jains, Miiham-^ 
iTtadans, and Zoroasti iurs has brought them It is on the basis of 
tliese accumulated stores of knowledge and of all this practical 
leliuious intcicouise with iion-Clinstian nations and individuals 

o 

thal^ the Chi istiaii dares to say that the diffeiences which sever 
the great icltgions arc by no means negligiblej but are of 
csiticnic impoitancc. 11c believes, as a result of his study 
and cxpciienccs, that the mattcis in which Christianity 
diffcis fiom the othei faiths arc of supreme piactical value 
and significance Ri the life of man Kveiy thinking man sees 
dually the supciioiity ol the gieat ichgions over the lowest 
faiths The Chiibtian secs as distinctly the superioiity of 
Cliiistianity to the rcfct of the gieat icligions, and he believes 
the evidence can be set foith with ovci whelming foice. 

The savage gets on, one way or another, with liis savage 
icligion ; and, as we have seen, it really helps him, docs him 
good. But now, let Muhammadan civilization reach his 
. Milage He and his gradually pick up the dements of 

a liighci culture, and, as the ycais go by, then thoughts are » -** 

widened Will his ancknt savage faith still suffice? Will it 
now' be able 1?) do him good, to stimulate him to the best he 
IS capable of? Cleaily, it cannot, fo^ it belongs to the lower 
stage of knowledge and though? <iK,vJiich he has left behind. 

He 3 t g t 1 fa th or 1 ve an at ph'ed rd'g'ous life 
Th s I pc hold good u versal y A r?l g on is of val e 
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to a people only so long as It is the very kiphest the people 
know. Nor is the reason hard to see. Rcliyiop is the 
creative, oi gan!;?'ii?g, stimulating, kindling power m human 
life how can it leaS ijaen on, if it is not in advr.uce of them? 
When most of the leading ideas of S' leligiorrMiuvc become 
inci edible 'to its pepple, they m?y continfle to obscivc its 
ancient practices, but cleatly it cannot cxcicise the old 
influence cvet their minds and hearts The haivest which 
was reaped from the faith ’>viheh itcras^alive will not spiing up 
from it no A that it is dead ^ ^ 

The ivhole ivorld has entered upon a hew stage of existence, 
the stage of univeisalism We^are now compelled to think 
in terms of the human race. Nations whose horiron unul 
recently was bounded by then fionticis now find thcmsdvc.s 
talking of all the continents It is not meicly that wc arc 
inteiested m world-politics. Moiai questions have beepme 
interracid! and international the tieatmeut of Indians in 
South. Africa is a case in point, *Ail the civihiations arc now 
dashing; ail the leligions have met face to face,' The 
viliageis of Bengal, of Shantung, of the Tokaido have been 
transformed into citizens of the woild. Hence the piopoitions 
and the relations of things have changed. New ideas foicihly 
take possession of whole populations, and change the face of 
things in a day. r 

These things aze of the utmost significance to the Christian. 
He believes that, in the light of the new cucmnslanccs of the 
natiofjs, the practical differences between Chiistianity and the 
other gi eat i eilgions now stand out m stai thng vividness I’he 
new age, v\ ith its world-wide relations j nd worid-widc thought, .. 
^subjects every business method, every moral lule, and every 
rebgmus bsiief to a teinnc stiain and test Customs and laws 
which foi centuiies have proved equal to the ordinal y demands 
of a people's fife are now creaking, crashing, and falling to 

’ \i] ed ca^ed Jajn s.i'd to a fnend of the wn^er the o^her day ' My 

reJ gOBSuiad JG ginn. 
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jfecc? Ife the spa*3 of an old ship caught in a cyclone. The 
leeds of the new limOj so fai as we can see, can be met only 
ly Chihtianity Not ui anogSnee, not in ptargsanship, do we 
;ay1.1us, but wyth wide open eyes afld w,it%i full consciousness 
jf the stupeusitius charactci o^the^laim vTe make 
In thfs volume*an attempt is made to substantiate in some 
jegree this ticraendous claim in thg case of Hinduism The 
phenomena of icligion aie so vaiied, and requiie to be stated 
with so much precision and,cai5, that a single study is much 
moie lildLly.to be useful than a scampei over the whole vast 
field would be. The’icst of this Introduction will state the 
way in which the idations bel,ween Christia’nity and Hinduism ** 
present themselves to the writer, and the method which will 
be followed in biingmg the two icHgions into compaiison in 
the chapters of the book 

IV. Wc shall keep in closest touch with facts and also find 
an excellent stm Ling-point for the development of put position, 
if wc begin with an objectiou’which is frequently urged against 
Chiisti.Tn Missions m India to-day liducated Hindus regard 
the niissionaiy piopaganda as an unjustifiable attack cn the 
national genius and spint. Chi istianity is objected to not as 
being untiuc, but as being dcsliuctivc and dcnationali/,ing. 
The following quotation fioin a Hindu wiitci puts the charge 
quite fojcibly . * 

The miisionaiy is the repi esentative of a society, n polity, a social 
■system, ,1 icliiiion and a rode ol morality which are totally different 
fuim oui own lie comics ns .r belligcrctil and attacks our time- 
honoured customs and inslitnlions, our batrecl Iitcmtisre and traditions, 
o!ir hisloiKal memoiics and .isbociatums. . . . He wishes to destroy 
our society, histoiv, and civiliration ... , 

He I'’ Llic aicli-eucmy v\ho appears in many guises, the great foe of 
wli.ilevt,! bcdi^ the name of Hindu, the evei -watchful, ever-active, 
iirccoiiciLLblc Dcstroyei of the woilc of the Rishis and Maha Kishis, of 
that maivcfof mora!, intellectual, and civic achievement which is known 
as Hindu civilisation Let us labour un^er no delusions on this point 
You n y f rge your own naric yo nay forget your mothc But do 
DO for a oion cn forget the g eagall important fac^tbat the miss onaiy 
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is tte niost dieadfui ad\ersai> ) ou have to meei ^ me cnciuy 

of d 'irma a:iid Hioaa national life la the present age ’ 

Tr.sre .s no inibtatJmg the tneaiiing of these sentences. They 
£.-e cieai and to ttfe'pOint We believe also that the vtoids 
thh Cieate sympathy in-evefy hcait The i^iodcin mind 
ntahes a de^p response to the naci»nai spuit'’ 

It ;s quite true that th<^ destruction to which the w liter 
refers is going cn. Senuus havoc is being v-i ought m the 
anc’cnt 'tructuie of fijiidmsm ' Itsis also tiue that t'hiistiaiiity 
IS one of the forces that aie disintegiating the icligioii, but 
it IS ordy one of several, and the destruction would go on 
aurost as rapidly as eier, even if eveiy missionaiy were 
depo’'ted from India to-monow. 

The missionary’s power of destiuction is subject to a vciy 
effectr-e automatic check, and his will to deslioy is limited 
by the very natiue of the aim ho has in Vicw Many ])coplc 
iinagnie that the missionary’s addicsses aic a tissue of 
esprsLiics and condemnations. Nothing could be laillicr 
from the truth Debtruction, is of no seiwice to tltc Cnristnui 
cause Total loss of faith docs not make a Ilmdu a Christian 
A Christian ih made only by personal submission to Chiisl 
ana hpiutual iin.on with Him Hence Chiistian addresses 
miiat be filled with spmtual wisdom and power if they me to 
do any goud I have listened to ivindicds of lukhessos 
deiveied to educated Hindus, Muhainrnddaus and Tuddliists 
by men of dilTeient nationalities and cliuichcs, and J Ixlmve 
at least eighty-fii,e pei cent, of all the niattci has been pure 
Ciiristian teaching, uttered without lefcicncc to any otlicr 
religion. About ten per cent, of the adci.csscs, 1 should tliiiik, 
hare been comparative studies, dealing with some aspect of ’ 
Christianuy and Hinduism, oi some othci faith, Kyen this 
small Mmber ofmaed addresses would nut have been given 
wcie It not that non-Chnstian audiences aie very cdyci to 
heal such compai ison§. ' ^Jilissionaiics would have laigcr 

7' Coemaxswainy, /S,,ays 
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audiences if they weie nulling to deal siioie with tbe religions, 
but they^iiofcr to give Chii.tian teaching to bmallei inunbeis. 

In all the hundreds of meetings I luiye’^aijicndech I ha\e 
scaicely cvci hcaid a disicspectful scntcsidfe used with legnid 
to any non-CTfristian Mth Even i^a missionai 3 ^ wcie aawise 
enough to wish to attacks I iuiduism lyth haid ’words, he 
would not dare to do it, foi -educated audience would 
stand it. In Mission schools and colleges the teaching is 
almost purely ChnsLian^ One hcais only an occasional lefer- 
eijce to Smflulsm. , 

The ^ase is somewliat different with missionaiy hteratuie. 

A much laiyei pioportion of b®oks deal with Hinduism and the ' 
oTliei leligions And hcie the wiitci jeadily confesses that the 
missiunaiy iccoid is not clean Down to some ten oi twelve 
yeais ago a considciablc numbci of Chiistian books published 
111 laclia contained haisU judgements dciiuiiciatOiy language, 
and, hcic and thcic, htattimnts that wcie sciioiisly iiuiccuiatc. 

Bui that is now almost altogiAhci a thing of the past The 
men who write to-day liavc a fai imoie competent knowledge 
of the icligions they deal with, and the publishing societies 
will have nothing J.o do with lidish language and denunciation. 

But the main point to be noticed is tms, lliat such wioiigdoing 
bungs Its own penalty and concctive with it Hindus simply 
will not lead such nifilcnal, and they maik the man who is 
guilty and will have nothing to do with him 

Thus the clu'cct dcstiuctive power of the missionaij^ is veiy 
stiicLl}^ iimiled But Chiistian teaching by itself intioduces 
new ideas into the Tlindu mind; and, m so fai as these aie 
- ividci, dc'cpei, inoie ethical, moie spmlual than the ideas of 
Hinduism, they do undoubtedly weaken Hindu faith But ' ♦ ’ 

hete once moic iheic is the double safcguaid the Hindu 
need not Iisten*urilcss he choose to do so , and the new teach- 
ing can hnd’enlrance only if it be veny distinctly superior to 
the old. • , 

The foices that are in the mam destructive of Hinduism 
stand out jU to c car Eieryt mg Western or ngs Lh it an 

c % 
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atsrospheie '.’hich is me'st Initnicj .1 to the did fadh 'Modem 
cduCa'Hn tdls %\ith lacalculablo force on e^'Cry , student’s 
rn’nd Ens.Iish'i ftraciue, modem scicnccj modLrn mvcnlions, 
Eoi' .pean basmsss fn*'tIiods and the principles ef Goi'criment 
act’cr. n India aiC all diafiitegiaUri'T agents of ^eal cfi'ciencj', 
But there is another foice which must not'bc foigotten no ' 
ore del vets such dhect oi-such deadly attacks on Hinduism * 
as tl\e educai-ed Hindu does- The following aic e'ltiacls fiom 
an aiticid by the very writer wlio'p cond’emnation of the 
m’5S.ond.i3’ as the arch-enemy of India we h?,ve juSt read ^ -■ 


Metapl'yshs iic* been the ciise of India. It has th^htcA her 
hijto’-}- and compassed her unn If has comerled her great men nito 
miserable qjibbicta, and led them into useless cnaniiels of inquiry and i 
cfihrt It has been the dangeious lVlll-o'-th^-wl^p of Indian inLelltcL 
curn^ *nany centuries I: has eleiated soplnstiy to the rank oJ m 
au anu substituted ram fancies for knowledge Jt has cundcmiied 
I'luia'a ui'eijlect to run in the same old groove foi hundiods of yoms 
I: Las bhiided her sceis and led them to mistake phanturas toi n nlilius, 

. . ArrOaanti pretentious, leibose and pm blind it has ^akeii Us 
cacichng for an oiacie and its fanlasiic iioul-toweis for solid piles of 
thoaglit-masonrv 


Vv hie so mu'-h wanscendcntal nonsense is bein^ neipcliatcd f immcs 
me desolating the land. pestilmce and malana hang like a pill on town 
and coutiUj , and ti ere is not a smg'c decent mpieseutatwc m^Ututmn, 
tcciU.ic..J institute, laooiaioripior Iibiary ui the whole eoinitiy Science, 
ccoriomies and polracs am anaihema to the onholmened men of India' 
The> Ime only the eternal verities and ihu deep s.ciets of thcosojihy 
or brahmavidja' f,Iy fnc-nds, while you are going into i cstasy over 
the inlolLrable twaddle of many of your Shastras and quoting Sdn-pen- 
-laiiei aud Ma^mMuIier in iheir praino, the woild is stealing a marub on 
>cu , scent'tc research, economic rclouns, and political puigiess. 
\v mle V cu aiG e\plaiiimg to join people the Ineft d le joj s of tiancc or ' 
' sanmahi^, anoihei trance is aiitady upon them—the tiancc of staiva-^ 
ticn and tne deaclj, pest The Upamshads cl.i'm to expound ‘ that hv 
kMivng nliicti e- uything ,a known ’ Tins nicdiaeCal quest foi mne 
ijjsoiute IS the basis ol_^all the spunous metaphysics cf India, dhe 
treatises are full of absurd cnneieits, quaint fanucs, and chaotic specula- 

‘ Prof HarDas^al in the July, 1912. Another ariirlo 

same wm ej, con a nmg sun ’ar s-fiemc i -h I 
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*Eioiis. *And we IiM'e not Ic.'iraed that th^y are \roitHess We keep 
moving in the old rut, ne edit and le-cdit the old books insiead of 
translatSiy the cl.n^su's of Euio^ean soeial th^ujjbt What nonld 
Lgrope be il f ledciic 11, ii iison, Jliieux^ltebcl. Anafnle Fiancs; Herve, 
Haeckel, GiddTiigs, and Maisiiall^houlJ em[jl*i)^thcir lime in composm;^ 
trcaiiscs on ''W.ins SrolJs ind tho.n»s Aquin,.,s, and discussing the 
merits of the lav^ s1>f the Ccntaicnch and the pocUy ol Itcmdiilt > Indian 
pindits and giadu.itcs seem to sniTei lioin a kind of mania foi what is 
effete and antiquated 'Iltus an insfituLion, established hy progressiie 
mcii, aims at kadjng our youths thiough Sanskrit grammar to the Vedas 
via ihe^Six Daishanaa ! AVlial a fal^ mov'c m the quest foi wisdom * 
*It IS as if a’caiavan should avcl across the desert to the stioies of the 
Dead Sea m search of llcsh water’ Young men of India, look not for 
wisdom in the musty pai chinent^ot youi metaphysical treatises Thcie'^ 
-»,iE nothing but an endless round of verbal jugglery theie ftead 
Rousseau and Voltaiic, Plato and Aiistotle, Ilaeckd and Spcncei, 
Waix and ToPtoi, Kiiskm and Comte, and othci Euiopean thmkeis, if 
you wiib to undcistaiid life and its pioblcms. . . 

Jiulla has hmidicds of really sinceie and aspising vonng men and 
women, who ,aic lire (loin all taint of giced and wotldUness, but they 
aie altoqclhei useless for any purpose that one may appieciate dhey 
hue (fcti'blishcd uvmastcru s in tt mote nooks in the mountains in mder 
to ic.ilue lire lliahin m lusti ad of beaniig the hent and burden of the 
day along with then fellow nn n, they aim at le idling a superior stage 
of illummalinn byjnactising ,ill sous of mysteiious postincs and other 
lunny detu es ol a miide mj stu ism. . . 

‘ Sara.iillu' Ol iKince is legardnl as fhe acme of spnilual progress I 
II mv sliange it is lh.it .i capacity for swooning away should be con- 
sidued the in. irk of wisdiun ' It is verj' easy to lose consciousness if 
one has strong einoticins and a fcehle intellect That is why ladies 
faint bo often on the slightest piovocation. But in India sainadhi is 
the eighth singe of >og;i, winch only'paiamahansas’ caniench These 
be thy gods, D Istael' To look upon aix abnoimal jrsychologicrJ con- 
dition t>iocUicid hy.utirki.il nnans as the sign of enlighttnineiiL vvas 
a folly icbcrved ioi Indian philosopheis. 

rills type of uiiting is by no means uncommon to-day m 
ndiati jouinslism. The following appealed as a leading 
nticlc in kfie columns of the Bengq^cc} the leading Hindu 
ap r n Calcutl tl e tor of*v^cl s Mr Su ndra nth 
^■’rmcr t the not^d n t onalmt 
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V,’e I ive rcferreci in O'li pic\ious issues to the fact that r-Tii 7 ,Jii Incfia 
IS n ;3ent '■.I de im caii'i'S the camp of the oillioJoc vfao liold 
t’'f t r '''.ft on i'C5 ip eitr; Hindu'conformmK and scrupulously 

'■ 1.1 '-Ls '"p.iilicseLvaiiCes of social life handed donn from the.oasr, 
ar'i ‘ 't cS 'ee unontcTjo^ men w^'-' under ilia mspifatu n nl \\ lsIcui 
c 1 .-.e 'li 'ester" ideals lerae btxn diedfriirg of SWiduiri up a new 
Indv V 'enspUn 'iPt; nto tueir c^uiitr> the tjunt of the social, 
m -str'ai, ind ponucil rnsviiutions of Euiope It rtijuio s hulc itason- 
i"g to CijiiOjice tmeseli that the" eMreine cpnsei\,it-aii'i ol the CAtliodO'c 
sec'i&n of ds Kmdu community v hich fiiids itself fulfilled ni an 
■uns^ eiM ig aohereiice to euD'fng instifaiui'is and looks upon the least 
mod iicaticn ci.or innotation ii[>on, ihuy as n prof inity dud a clesecru- 
t.o! , Id i-ecess.uiiy tne negation otpiogiess It is born of tue com iction 
that c-.ery prcvtce and eiery cus;.om <at piescnt cuirent ni Hindu 
society ]ia~ h id a clniiie oitgm. and that it is consequently no lu,s 
a sr -’■'es.e t » dcpnit therefioic tli.ini: Mould be lo deny t]>e inspiuUum 
o‘ the WJ is 

Bit t n cloai that the commi nity coinniiUed to such a emed is 
cco'iod to stagnate and must eventually go under in the inijfUin 
straggle ’orgjcsience into uljicli all ihe n.iuons of flio woilJ h ive In on 
ff)ra..d by tuc anniailation of tiux and spaco thiougli steam .md 
eleciiiCii) Ison a people in the world but is le, vising tind i‘'*id3"&lin'g 
Its lusticu' ions, its iraditioral ideas and ideils co the new conditions, 
to the steii cucumsfnee that the int'ou that a^spiica to occupy a phiro 
on tuc stage of prig' ess has now for its con^peutors tnit only its 
neigfiuuais but ah (he peo; Ics of the vmld \V1> n chance has India 
to keep ^ e. s'jorevui to be Mithm a meastiTahlt diM.mce, oi ihc sister 
siat.o’ s .n piogitsswe adianccment, mtli hei suotn aiUciuice to 
a pattern of society (\hich was suited to tbe'coiidinrms of a thousand 
years igi.’ 


Let istaki,afev, mst-aces \Ve hare woishipped the Goddess of 
‘ S?kt. 11 e energy) for centuries , liotv is it that tliiouidi tliosc -veiy 
centuries we ha^vi leniained so weakaiid helpless as a natum ? W e aie 
the oerout worshippers uf ‘ SarasratH (the gmJdoss of Icainingi , and 
at tne sa-re time have receued a scant share of hei bicssnn'S. The 
pric. s Mho are the monopolists of the tehgiuuD utes and mmrstratmus 
are fo. the most part as innocent of L^cdic knowleduc at the present 
dav as the ' Sudra ' was in the day s when the rates o'? knowledge were 

^ castes. Wl iiffoi oirr dcvoiioti= to 

o-alcshmi .the goddess of, health) every rccetient year, and we 
remam none the lebs a nation of paupers 
The o-hodor ^ ndn makes' a f-ish of certa n rules of by one 

onn ed by b s an cs o 3 a the d m pas he xejpirds os L f 
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"(iistanse, to take his mealb uUliout Iiathuu;, oi to leniam in unw 
clothes ioi moie than a d ly , bm, auh aU lus reiji^inu^ dtvdUon to t'n^ 
traditional rules of cleaniincis, he*betiays a Siti,i!»gc indifference to the 
pTtnciplcs of sanitiilHin cvuUcd by moJesn saej^cc tliou^rb pla5,(ie and 
t.lioier.1 and all the other discuses tint a?c,yeneratecl m nlth no 
dscimaliny tHoiisanilb (if*liis lollow mei?ycar after jear One has only 
to be in a Hunfii’i] house Iw a day to di^cofci his lyaorance of 
eleiiicntaiy samtarv principles in eontusL with Ins paiticuhr conformity 
to the leiv rules of saiiiUtion enjoined upon him by tradition One 
would go gncvoHsly wrong in po^-suading oneself thrt the Hindu is 
apathetic to the rules of s.'initauon nn 3 the other life-siving inji.nctions 
•of modern science, because be had transcended, by vntue ut a t-tienuous 
spintusil disciplme, the Imm.an craving Jor lile He lores life no less 
dearly than the passionate woildtngs of the inatend Wes^ as he cal's* 
'Euiopeans- 

Tlie Ilindti father blesses his son’s wife with the in.ocation 'May 
she be I'ke Sabtlu’, Hut " as thcc room ro ancient Hindii blc ioi the 
Philistiuisin which actuatos tho tnodein Hindu father to huckster and 
clmtfcr (ivex ibc imco oi In', son whli the uiifonrinate pcison in starch 
of a biidcyiooar loi his dausjhioi ? It is evident cvc» to the casual 
observer that (Mreuie oiihcnUoy is wuboui a soul to save U horn the 
dtstruStive iiifitu iitcs (li it nnyend over it ftoin ail sides 

The oithodox Hindu diiigs, in Ihe name of rel'gion and moiahfy, to 
doadfoinis anti munurtitd mstiuilrous iiom which the mfurming spirit 
has loiiy departed « Is mu (he practice i/f rvoisliipp.ng dori at prcscnbed 
inleiv.ds of the day and (he joar, in i language which the ivoisliippci in 
many i r^os dots rmt uud' island, as niedianical as the automatic 
workiiia ol a utachine^^ Is ilicic the least trace of life in asvstcrnof 
rites which dcuiatids the punctilious |)uIonniiig of a ininibei of ceic- 
nvunuUs on the sole giound that ilicsc have been pcifoi rued tluough the 
picreding centuries '' Ask the Hindu why he wastes his sulislaiice and 
gets into debt over the cHcbiaUon of his ch'iighter's mauiage; h'S 
honest answci will alw lys be 'because his toiUathufs have done so’ 
Inqinie of the Iwidcyiooin what he hdo utvdciatood of the sacrament 
he has gone wb it he h.is understood of the hlantras (V’cciic , 

le'tb) be has ullCTcd at the diclLitiun often of an ignorant and imspro- 
nouncing pi a s^ , he will tell you he has not understood much or peihaps 
aiiytbiiiy d all Hut to lus mind that is of no moment, for has he not 
fulfilled hi^ iluty by eontonning to the «lirect!ons laid dowm m the 
Shastias (Ilmdu laws) ’’ Hut surely, r» the days when Hinduism was 
living, the Hindu who said Ins prayers to Ins God did so in full 
consciousness of what he was saying; the young* bndegroom uttered 
the s. CT d Mao as in fnll igTi rsin c f be purpo e nd p pi t. 
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W'e ’,uil not miiltiplj ipstatices Bat this iniich is cJeai, tJiat when 
a people’s rehgJon and rites hate sunk into soulless foiuiulae they ran. 
eterc'se no conect^e or controlliil^ influence oterj they must ce.isc to 
he in intirrate re*!atio^5hip with its daily tjiouyht nnd life And sc 't 's 
1 " our country. Thq,cIjampioii of jy'thodoxy, cepfonuing as he docs to 
the fossil zed forms of a leJTgious and in5'iai code whi< h hsve li.ng 
ceased io'cirDody thyp living spirit, is rrost tin-fftiidii in the family 
atfans of hiS life 

f 

\re may also quote a few paragraphs fiom an at tide whidr 
appeared in the Madi as Qfnstiad CoVegc Magu:iine in April, 
1912., fiom the pen of a Hindu, Mr.<-V. Kunhikanhan - 

P’-obably fe.t nations m rhe world, ancient or modem, luve been 
more superstitious, more ciedulons, more gullible than the Hindus 
It -s a most Significant and nolCrtortby fact that even at tins distance of 
time, even in tins budding tvientierh century, m an age of tiimnpliaiit 
intellectual and scientific advance unpuaileied. m the histoiy ot the 
hunan race, many things which have been bnint lo ashes unile/ the 
ail-embracr^g fire or modem science and moclein thought, .uc still 
piously letamed by the vfist majority of the Hindus 

Whosoever has eyes to see and uses them cannot dmff that a 
marvelicus religious revival has actually set in among the liiinlus 
within the last few years . . . 

But, however pleasant it maybe to contemplate ihib aspect of the 
revival, no one can shut his eyes to the all too visible icciuclcscence of 
ancient superstitions which has accompanied the inoie Uoly iLugicuis 
revival It is most deploiable tfa.it, with the luxuiiant gnnvih of the 
corn, much v eed has also sprung up to hitidm the ripening of the true 
grain 

It IS very painful, but nevertheless true, that the Thtosophicai hocioly 
is largely, if not mainly, responsible foi tins stale of .df.ms ,it the 
present time ft is not a httle amusing to find learned ThcovrllJ^n^lJ 

defending and popularizing ev'en the worst superstitions ol the Hindus 

and trying to find an occult metming foi every tiadiLion, rile, and 
ceremony which we have outgrowm by the evolution of ihe intellect .ind 
hhe increasing linowledge of Nature and her laws No doubt 'fheosophy 
has contributed not a httle to the present lehgions revi?‘al of the Hindus 
Bat if It has done mach that is good and noble, it has aho done h.urn 
through attempting m these rnfidem days to make us believe that all 
the stor.eaof the Puranas are historical facts , that behind every physical 
phenomenon a 9 a wo k that doUtry and he worsh of the 
many gods « nght that when 1 man dies the bodies of b 3 ceare 
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are poJu^od , ihat. there is an oconU use and puipose 

in th? meaninylcbs lUual and ceieinomes of the Hindus, and so on 
It 15 absolutely useless and futile*to teach such, things in this age 111 
■nhich icason and intellect picdgnimaLf* . ^Eveiy cntical obseriar 
sees that mo*deni thought h:i^ almost coiTiiilctcly undeimincd the 
peculiar Hmcffi ideas aiTd customs. The irameu'oik of that mighty 
system of idigiotfs and soual* 0 )gaiii 7 auon ha^ nell-iiigh Dioken down, 
and It needs no piophcl to say that at po distant date a complete re- 
aiiangcmcnt of things will be the lesult. , , 

It IS quite suipwbing to find^even to-day Hindus who abhor the idea 
of foreign tia\el on theAstteiigth of* the supposed injunctions of the 
•Shastras a/ainst it The piftcticc of excommunicating transgressois of 
this rule is sUH pie valent among the higher castes Uponasupeistition 
so g!a’'ing comment is needless « ” 

- Again, T have often noted with pitying interest how even educated 
Hindus stand up m icvei entail awe and bow down with clasped hanus 
befoie the lamp hghtC'd at dusk and shown upon the verandah m every 
Hindu home T hey me bowing to thc(ne-god, it ajipeais ' It is intel- 
liL'jblc that m tunes uf jii iraitivo ignoiance men should have personified 
tbelon.es of nattiio and woi ship] icd them as gods, being wondeistiuck at 
the mystei ics o( Nature 'I bey s'hwthe glotioiis sun and thought it was 
a §od«nd began to worship the same lint what is to be thought ot 
the modem Hindu who follows suit, 111 spile of the advancement of 
knowledge of N.ttuie and Ik-i scrict'' >“ 

Again, it IS n smty spectacle to witness Hindus still woishipping the 
village gods anti gnddessos 111 the most hideous and supeisiniotis manner 
In niy owi jdan tlicu is a ‘ka\u’ (temple) wheie thousands of fowls 
and shciii ate cmiy yen butcheied foi the propitiation of ihesupposcd 
god and goddess Ihe sacied temple is htcially transformed into 
a slaiiglUcr-hiiuse. Can any man conceive a more horiible and 
degiadmg w'ay of woisliipping tlie bupreme Father of the univeise’ 
Another btipc'istitum is the belief that om sins will be washed away 
by balking in ilie vvater of the (hinges and othei sailed livers and by 
visiiing sacied (’J cltu s like llcmiies. Foi this nurpose millions of 
Hindus spend all then hard-cained money m visiung such places and 
bathing m the w Ltcis of btuh nvus, thinking that thus their sms will 
be forgiven Could any idea be inoie primitive^ if we can commit 
sms and w.isk* ihem away by bfitlnng in the watcis ot certain iiveis, 
how easy have things become' Suck ideas are most dangerous to 
man’s moial evoluiiou They cncour^ige the coinmiss on of sin by 
holding out the hope of cleansing through the holy water of the Ganges. 

Once mote, Hindus waste A lot of money by ^lerforming the she- 
shatriyas af cr death ceremon es of the dc su b as the p nam 
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slirFiildaS: S.c 'i We La\ ?; ahsolucely no evidence'to siio'v ihn- me aead 
der-ve any ;cnent at all from such ceremonies, and, if the doUrmL of 
karuii be trot, it^s clear that ^’nians suSTeiing after dtath vull be 
eiact'v accorcinc" to, the emi deed* done by liinisLlf m bis nuiP-Jane 
existence, and he wiij have to pa)/*nc debt to the last failhinr; llovt 
then can shraddha afturd Lfln any NnefiD It is a^jet tinc.\pi.uned 
hoiv certain rues performed here m tli? physical iroild can affect those 
1, he are supposed to be iii sopie^olncr spheres iihiLli aie an\ thing but 
phjsicai Unless and until a clear explanation is toithconiing. no 
rational man has any rght to perform acts the use ajf which is entirely 
cnknoivn to him r ^ 

Another startling superstition is that scnall-pot and cholera aie dueco 
Vie -visitation of certam goddesses The goddess is angtj,^jfoi some 
recsoa or other, and hence the oictbieak of the epulcniiC Although 
Western science has opened our eyes to the real cause and prevention 
of these tell dss'-ases, set the vast raajoiity of Hindus piously letum the 
old belief to tneii eternal shame aitd degiailation. Again, T any 
d sense occuis m a house an astrologer is consulted bufoicUifcplijsirjan 
is called ,n. , 

Evety one ttill ica.\ue what a'’potent doslniclive influonce 
sjch utitiiij; as this by Hindus must cxcicisc on the young 
H.ndu mmd What imssionary would cvec dare, oi wish, to 
write m such a strain f 

•O' ^ 

remaps most readers will now agice that, whether mission- 
aiie* are to be condemned as the aichmncmics of India or not, 
a fai more impoitant matter has come in r-ght, namely this that, 
whoever may be to olamc, Hinduisiti is being disintcq-iatcd 
This IS tiie gieat fact which has to be ieali?ed. The ancient 
religion of India is breaking up. The following diaptors 
will give abuntiant proof of this fact. Each of its gicat old 
religions ideas is fading out of the minds of her cdutMtcd 
> men. They aie steadily decaying, and theie am but few 
signs of flesh integiation 

It is also dear that the cause of the bieak'-up of the old 
faith is the coming of the new era The Uiou^hl of the West 
create, a new climate whieK" is fatal to Hinduism The afr is 
too i-arded Its fundamental principles shrivel up m tlie new 
atmosphere. TKbse who have entered the wor d of Western 
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tiUnie -simply caanot hold them Many proofs of this will 
ippear we ptooccd. The third article quoted above states 
he fact veiy clcaiiy in two sentences i , 

<11 ^ 

Evciycnti^ obscivc^ sees iKit nujdem tttought has almost com- 
pletely andcimiiii'd the peculiar Hindu ideas anti customs The 
framc'VQik ot that mighty system of religious aiM social orgam/atioa has 
wcll-niyh broken down * * 


Thus Christianity, so fa- from being an intruder at this 
yne, is ?no3t seriously icguiicd to sow the seeds of spiritual 
ehgion^and healthy moral life Thoughtful Indian leaders 
lankly lecognize that the -ethical and religious influence^ 
)f missions IS of extreme value m this time of trial; and 
vciy one who has been in close touch with the educated 
Usscs leali/cs that they need moral help most seriously. 
Jul.we may go huthet. If ‘the fiamewoik of that mighty 
ybtcin of leligious and soci.xl oiganuation Ims well-nigh 
jiukcn down’, is it not high* time to biing to the mind and 
icait oT Iiuha a new systcni, fit to stand the strain and stress 
)f the age, and equal to the task of stimulating the Hindu 
leopk to the no^ilesL spiiitual activity? This supicme need 
ull steadily become inoie apparent as the dccayof Hinduism 
)locccd^ 

It will now be w-ill woith oui while to ictuin to the 
hatge, that Chjistianity is a destioying and denationalizing 
orcc, and liy to see wind is behind it 
A. 'I'he fust point to be lealizcd H that this is an mdict- 
nent whidi has been laid ag.uiist the religion «t many points 
n its hisioiy fioni the vciy beginning At a meeting of 
he Jcuish Council, the case of Chust was discussed, and the ‘ 
alk was. 

What do foi tins man doeth m.an^ signs. If we let him thus 
alone vl ID n will bcl eve on b'm and the Koraans wi" tome and take 
away bo ou i L c an our nal oc * 
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the h.gh pr.est ^a.d * ~ ^ 

Ye know nctking at al!. nor do 5.0 take accoi.nt that it is opcdionl fur 
iou that one irau s^jould die for the people, and that the whole natioii 

perish not ' , ( 

f f 

In conseqLence they handlecl Him ot/ei to thtTRomans anol 
had Him ciuc.fied, r When Paul mnd Silas pi cached in the 
Roman colony of PhOippr ii? Macedonia, they vvcie biougliL 
befoie the ciiy magistiates, and what their acciiseia said uas, 

These oien, being Jews, do e\ceedingty tiouble our cifi-, niid set 

forth customs which it 13 not lawlul for irs to leceive or to obsct\ e, beiUg 

Romans ® 
r 

The authorities of the Roman Hmpne con=^!dered the idigion 
so immtcai to the customs and laws that regulated civilnxd 
society that they made the veiy piofession of Cliiistianity 
a CiiOie, in the eye of the Roman law ChnstLins stood on r 
a level with lobbcis, and fi ora time to time diuiii”' thcffiisl 
thiee centuries fierce peisccutions broke out m which count- 
less thousands of men and women suffcicd death for thcii 
faith, 

Histoiy has lepeated itself in modem times In the six- 
teenth centuiy' Chiistianity vras intioduccd into Japan, and 
a copsiccjable section of the people became Cluistian, but 
m the seventeenth centuiy the Government became afiaiJ 
that the movement might prove di'slojml, and in consequence 
they forbade the profession of the leligion, and stamped it 
out in such a fieice persecution as has seldom been vvitnoascdp > 
It was a similar idea that led to twcnly-six years of pcisccii- 
tion in Madagascar Finally, the Boxer lising in China, 

^ only thiitcen jeais ago, in which thousands of Chinese 
Chiistians laid down their lives foi Christ, spiang fiom the 
idea that it was a foreign and denationalizing fpith. 

It IS thus clear that theie is some fcaline of the religion 
which inevitably excitls ^s*ispicion in this way. It is not 
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at al! ®^ian"c that Ilmdu'^ should, think and speak as 
ilicy 

B Rut let us 10'>k at the subsequent histSiy 

i’ Is tncrc^any ihinl inq ^iian to-da3> who believes the 
lews acted w'Wdy in Chiis^ ciaciticcP No all men 

Tiuiv acknoudcdi^C that tbclcachir^ and ^Ihe hfe of Jesus were 
the healiliicst and hohest inflLU^nces of llie time, and that, 
£0 far fiom being a dangci to nationality He was the only 
wise friend the nhtlon hack* If the Jews had accepted Him, 
t^ey wotdchhave ictained the nationahty which within foity 
yeais they flung away in war with Rome So far fiom 
destroying the Jewish rchgian, Jesus has made the God of* 
Abi?.ham, the Sciiptuics of IsiacI, and the histoiy of Israel 
the hciitagc of the ivholc human firmly. 

3 7 urn to the Roman Umpire What has the coui^’e of 
hist^iy shown’ It is now plain that in the eaily Christian 
ccntuiics the ancient icligions weic dying, mevii^bly passing 
away 1 he l-tom.m emperor’, coas..iovs of the danger, sought 
to piop them and revue them, and tlmy behoved that in 
Caesai -worship a new living centre had been Found foi the 
old faiths; but it tv as all iii vain Chiistianily, so far bom 
bLing a daiigcaius foe, was precisely the fiiciid the gicat 
inipiic needed. Conslantmc leaUzcd the truili and acted on 
It Not only the safety of the old Itnipuc, but the life and 
health of lunope, nay the piomi'^e and possibility of the 
uho'ic modem world, were aboard that frail buark which the 
cmpciois sougiit so indiistiiously to wieck 

^5 It IS <ilso most significant that it is Europe and 
Ameuca, where civilization has felt the influence of Christ 
most deeply, that the modern self-govcinmg peoples have 
appeared. Autonomous nationalit3', the ideal towards which 
the Muhan'iirSuJati powers and the ancient peoples of Asia 
aic now straining, is the pioduct of a*Chnstian atmosphcie 

4 Commodore Vaiy appeared in Yedo Bay in 1853 , 
in 18^4 the Japanese Gove'“-ificnt s'gacd the Ire ty wl h 
opened Japan to the world and in i8j8 m ssiorur es entered 
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the country. But the, profession of Chiistianity was stul 
interdicted. Irr i^6a a fresh edict was placed on t/re^pubhc 

edicr-boards, lan : 

, * 

The e^il sect cJlhdf Christian strictly pioliibitod Suspicious 
perscsrs suQjld he reported to- the proper ofdccrs, ancKeivviids will be 
gi-,eai ^ 

The representatives of the fpieig^n poweis protested ag-ainst 
the edict, but the Gov'emment pCiSisted until 187s, when 
the edicts were removed, Ch-iistians m prison wcie leleascd, 
and those in e^iletiere allowed to^rcturn home. Tims it is 
only forty-one years since Japan gave up the persecution of 
^Christians. « 

Yet on Feciiuary 55, 101-2, the Japanese Government 
held a Conference m Tokyo with the express puiposc of 
strengthening the moral forces at woilc in the coimtiy ; and 
to that Conference not only Buddhists and Shintoi.sts,, but 
Christians vere imited. There weie pics-esit, by Goveinmcnl 
invitation, thirteen Snintoists, fifty-one Buddhists, and seven 
Chiistians.^ ' 

Cleaily the Japanese Goveinment had leaint a lesson, in 
the course of these forty yeais, 

5. The Boxer rising, in which many missionaiics and 
many thousands of Christians v-erc murdered as enemies of 
the national life, took place in 1900. ¥ct Sun Yat Sen, the 
leader of the Revolution v^hich made China a Republic, is 
a Chustian, many of the most prominent nationalist leaders 
are Christians , Yuan Shi Kai, the Piesident of the Republic, 
is a pt.rsonai fnend of missionaiies, and had a iTiission.iiy’s 
daughter to educate his childien , and on the i71h of Aju il last 
the Chinese Government requested that prayer should be 
offered for China in all Chiistian churches throughout tlic 
Empire r' 


G Even in India to-^ay we believe the real chaiaclci of 
the leiigion is steadily become dearer It is quite true that 

I (S‘o-y of the Natrons Senes) 379 
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t'Re infiMitesimal CRilstian communities mere pin-heads amid 
the "va^ masses of the Hindu and lluliammadan popidation, 
lra\c, in the past, fell it necessaiy to keep vCJiy much to them- 
selves, in ordci to picscivc in purity '>the precious truth 
committed to^-them , but lb non, necessity of that hour is 
iiovv passing awa}? , and Chtistian men and women will hcnce- 
fonvaid lake a rapidly uici easing share 111 the national life. 

Even now the signs are cRai Ij- visible to evciy one who 
lias eyes Is Chiistian ij/oik among the Outcastes de- 
njtioualftin*; ’ Let the Biahma, the Aiya, and the Hindu 
answei, who imitate the missionaiy to the limit of their power. 
Aie Chiislians denationalized* when they sit on the bench as ^ 
Magistrates, 01 seive as members of District Boaids or 
Mumcipahtica ^ How would women’s hospitals m India be 
staffed apait fiom Indian Christian giils’ How many Hindu 
schools foi gids employ Chiistian women as tcacheis ^ Do 
educated Hindus become denationalized when they become 
Ch isti.ins ? Was there a tuicr Nationalist in India, fiom 
Kashin* to C<ipe Comorin, than Kali Charan Banuiji ? He 
was a proinuient membei of the Indian National Congress 
fiom its inccptiou to his death; he was elected by the 
giadiiatcs to repioscnt Calcutta Univeisity on the Council 
of the Lieutcnant-Govcinoi of Bengal , and he was a pcisonal 
fiiend of eveiy piominenl Indian of whatever creed ^ Or is 
Chiistian education denationalizing^ We venture to think 
that the fnllovving vignette from the pen of a Hindu" will 
become classical 

Though ciU ©tf fmin the p.iicnt community by lelig-ion and by 
pu'jiKlice ami iiilokiance, liic Indian ChiisLun woman has been the 
eranuelisL of education to Imudreds and thousands of Hindu homes. 
Simple, neat, and kindly, she has won hei way to the lecusses of 
oithoihi^y, ovcRoniiug a strength and bitterness of picjudice of which 
tew outsiders can have an adequate conceptj,on As these sentences are 

% 

See h'e Tf hy B R Barber pub bed by he C L S I 
’ h om / R The passage was quoted n the LJt t m Pat ot of 
I' r "R 00a 
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be.ng imv.en, there ..,es before .he ....nd s eye .he i'.c.uie of,scores Oif 
t,d;, j^-ent’e girls, tiudging hot and aiisty sUccti baiefooler', under 
a ssorch.ng sun, to^carry the Ijghd- of knowledge to homes '’.vheie they 
v,.il no* he adiiifitted beyonj the ante-chamher, anJ whcic they cannot 
get a glass of water n-ithout humiliation, yet never toniplumng, ever 
paaent To these braie and deroted f’cmcn ivlTtTiCver they aie, 
ir'ends cf female education all ovejt the countfy will heauily wish 
‘ God-speed 

' r 

It thus seems to be clear that the suspicion that Chiistianity 
is a destiuctire and denatt(?nahziKg foicc, despite its stiength 
and peisistence, is, at least, in laige^measuie, a mistake. 

C. Can tve then specify what element in Chiistianity it is 
'that leads men in eveij land feo think that it is dcstuictive 
and denationalizing’ 

Jesus comes to each individual, saying, 

Follow me 

He then explains what is implied in this invitation ■ 

If anj one wish to come after me,' let him renounce lumsclf, and take 
up his Cl OSS, and follow me ^ ' 

This most seiious act, m which a man icnounccs himself .md 
accepts Christ as the Loid of liis life, iiccessaiily involves the 
giving up of the worldlj- life, and also the icniinciatiun ol any 
other religion he may have been living by. If he is a 
follo" er of one of the great old natiorral faiths, this dcnuind 
usually seems to him a most unieasonable thing. A nalional 
mligion has a mass of national ideas, customs, and foims of 
hie associated with it Religion and patriotism me m jt 
intei twined. In most of the ancient nations, the man who did 
not rect-gnize the national gods was legaidcd as a Ijad citizen. 
That was one of the counts in the indictment against Socrates 
Tims to men trained in such a faith Chiist incVitably appcais 

to be an enemy not only of the national icligion but also of 
the national life r 

Chiistianity thus seem£ bad enough in its relation to the 
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iiTdividiKil at the v«iy outset. But things assume a far worse 
aspect Vhen a number of men leave the national leligion and 
become Chiistians. It then secerns that thc:>v5:ry existence of 
Lhe ’national iielig'on is thieatened’’ CJi^stianity is a new, 
unhcaid-of scjpt of mo»stci wln<jh nationality seems to be 
swallowed up Anothei p(jitc*nt usually ^appeal s at the same 
time As Christian thought and Jieaching spiead, many of 
the doctiines and piactices of the old faith begin to look 
unieal and paltrj? Hence <he popular cry atiscs, Let us get 
r^i of tMs intiudei. We ^do not need it. We did very well 

without it ’ 

♦ 

The Christian idea, that the individual should renounce his 
old national leligion, is not an excicscencc, but belongs to 
the very heart of Christ’s system The tiuth He teaches is 
for ail men , and we cannot get the benefit of it except by 
complete submission to Him and faithful obedience to His 
laws. That His call, ‘ Follow me,’ should lead to the 
sunendci of the old iciigion on the part of the individual, 
and in*thc end to the death of the old leligion, is in full 
accoi dance with the leading principles of His teaching. 

Chiist demands a scuous change fiom eveiy one who seeks 
to follow Him ; ‘ Repent of your SjOS ; lay aside yom old life ; 
deny youisclf, suircndci youisclf to Me , and die to all youi 
old passions and dcv.iies’ It is only through death that 
Chiist piomises life to us. The gicat statement, 

If any man wit.Ii to come after me, let him renoum-e himself, and 
take, up hiE Cl OSS, and follow me,'- 

is immediately followed by the explanatoiy sentence 

For whosocvei would save his life shall lose it , and whosoever shall 
lose his life foi my sake and the gospel’s shall save it." 

lhi‘1 is Christ^is constant attitude to the individual: eternal 
life spiings up through the death of the old self 

The Sdinc piinciple applies to eaqh of the national leligions 
as well. Each is pi evented by its national chaiactei and 

* Mari. 8, 35 


^ Mark 8 34 
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oiganlzation from working out its own nobiest thoughts prac- 
tica]:y and making them available for other nations ^ Each 
must therefore ilt before it can beat fruit in all the wot Id and 
find Its .highest a^kations tnfiy fulfilled Joist befoie* the 
death of Christ a group of Greeks caiiiic to speak to Him m 
Jerusaiem It is a rnjttei of the utmost mteie&t and significance 
that uheu the represenlativfs of Gieek leligion, j>hi!osophv, 
and ait stood befoie Him, it was this great ksson of life 
thiough death that He sought to teach them His words 
w ere • «■ *' 

4 r 

f The hour is come, that the Son of man should be glonfiecf: Vcniy, 
venp, I say unto vou, ENcept a -iSni of wheat fall iiHo the earth vnd 
die It abideih by itself alone but if u d'e, U beareth much huit He , 
thtit b\elh his life loseth it, and he tliat battlli his life in tins world 
shall keep d unto life eteinal * 


This iaw, which was about to be fulfilled in Jlimscll'- I-k 
pressed hoifie upon the Greek^ as necessary foi them also, 
noi need ve doubt that He saw clearly that the systeiji under 
wbich the Greek people were living would have to die bcfoic 
It could become of the highest service to the whole world. 

This principle received its highest illustti ation m Chtist 
Himself. He gamed His victory thiough death His own 
resurrecLon and the birth of the Christian Chinch wcic both 
fiuits of His death on the cross It was^ Calvaiy tbit cicalcd 
Christianity. The living principle of the faith was expressed 
once for all in the self-devotion and death of our Loid Like 

the gram of wheat He fell into the eailh and died, in oidm to 
ceai much fruit. 


_ Thus ivhen Jesus says, ‘ Follow me,’ He means to say 
Follow me m the surrender of eveiythmg , follow me, if need 

wm to fill that impedes the 

work of God in the soul includes for the Hmdu a dyni- to 
Hinduism, which is no Sasy^or pleasant duty. 

In the philosophy and fheistic theology of Hinduism there 
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are many precious tv utlis enshwned , but, as vje shall see, the 
ancient IJ^ndii s)'s£em, within which thej- appeared, efiectually 
p'crcnts them fiuin leavening the people hard, onj leld- 

ing system msst fall into tl;^e giound-ahd die, befoie the 
aspiraiions an^ the draams of HiiiJu thinkcis and ascetics 
can be set irce to glow in ixialLh and stiey^gth so as to bear 
fruit in the lives of Hmdu viilaggis. Hinduism must die in 
oidci to live. It must die into Chustiaiiity. 

D. How then does death ^ssue na life ? 

Jly H*is life, death, aqd teaching Jesus founded a new 
religion^^ He thus takes Kis place, in one sense, beside other 
founders of icligions. Yet the way tn ivhich He did it sepaiates 
Him fiom all others. We shall understand best if we com- 
paie Him with the great Buddhist leader. Gautama cut 
himself adiift completely fiom Hinduism and denounced the 
Vedif saciificcs, the .Vedas, and all the woiks of the Biahmuns 
He made a clean sweep and a new beginning, J-^sus, on the 
othei hand, acknowledged that the faith of Israel was from 
God, dcclaied that He had been sent to tiansfoiin it into 
a new religion. This was possible, because He knew that 
God’s method ofjcvclation is not tne picsentation, once for 
all, of a Complete system of tmth expressed in a book hom 
all ctcinity, but a giadual and histoncal piocess. The simple 
beginnings of the faithof Isiael arc laid before us in the Book 
of Genesis ; they grow before our eyes in the narratives of the 
othei books of Moses , and they find still richei development 
in the Prophets and the Psalms. But even in them God’s will 
13 not completely revealed Hcncc, to Jestia, Jhc leligion of 
Israel was given by God, but not given in pcimanency It 
was God’s mstuimcnt for the training of Israel. He came to 
crown it by tiansforming it into the religion for all men, and 
to crown Its knowledge of God by revealing Him as the Father 
of iBcn 

^ * 

The contiast between Chnst afiej, Buddha in this relation 
comes out most clearly when we compare the Buddhist books 
■w th the B'blc. There is no hynv' from iSie Ri^veda, no 
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ffiediiatioi: from the nog^lov.mg passage fj om the 

lyjjiisLaJs in the Pah Tripdaka ^ while the whole of the 
Je\. sh Set reappear in 'the Bible as the Old Testament 
Th..s the pv maple living giowth, of progrcifS and develop- 
is set before us invisible foiman the Gitiisuan Scup- 
tarns The Old Testament is thf bud, thO New Testament 
1= the Soe-cr 

But though the whole of the Jewish Sciiptmes aie contained 
'« the Chnstian Bible, th^y are/^not used Uiy the Christian 
as they ucre used by the Je\v ^ The w hole ^of‘ the Old 
Testament is retained, bat it is lead thiough Chnst For 
the Jew the whole is binding r for the Christian it is binding 
onl\ in so far as it is in consonance with the Spnit of 
Chrr,t. The Chiistan does not obey the Laws of Moses, 
though these are ail contained in his sacred book He docs 
not oner animal sacrifice, nor abstain from the unclean 
foods of the law, nor cncumcise his male children ' Tlic 
institutions of the old law wefe ncccssaiy foi the chiklhuod 
of the V'oild They aic pictuics symbols, piophcCics, but 
tne leahty IS Chiist. To the man who knows Chust these 
external rites are unnecessary. Yet the whole of the Old 
Testament is x'eiy gient value for the lohgious life; and 
a lery- large part of it is filled with the hlghe^t nioial and 
spiutaal truth and is accepted as such, by the Cliiistun, as it 
vias accepted by Christ 

Chiist regarded the Old Testament as pointing fonvard to 
ITmsdf Here is a most instiuctive scene, His fiist seimon 
in the synagogue of His own city Nazareth ■ 

And he catne to Nazareth, where he had been brought up ■ and Ju; 
enterea as his custom was, into the syuan-og-ue on the s.ihbadi d.iv , and 
stoou up to read. And there was delnered unto him the booh of tlw 

prophet isa.ah And he opened the book, and foanS the place where 
itwasnntten; , ^ 

9 

The Spirit of tne Lord fs upon tne, 

because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor; 

He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives 
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® Atwl recovcnngtof sight to ihe blind, 

TS set at libaty them that aie biuised, 

To plocUttn the acceptable ye^ir of the Lord , 

And he dosed the book, and saa^e it b^ck to the attendant, and sat 
down and the eyes of all in synagogue weic fastened on hmi 
And he beg lit* to say iSito tliun, Tu-day hath this scnptuie been 
iLilfillcQ in your caia.’* » 

la His coming, tcachln", life, death-, resuirection, person, the 
whole of the old religion is summed up, and makes a new 
beginning, no longer nierely''foT Isr’e.el, but for the world He 
is<»the MessiMi of the piophcts , He biings in the Kingdom of 
Heaven , promised by them, and His teaching sums up the 
Law and the Prophets In Him all the old lta.es meet, and 
again stretch out to all the world He sums up His whole 
iclationship to Israel in the words 
I am coare not to destroy, but to fulfil* 

Tire religions of Greece and Rome could not be the starting- 
point for the religion of the wsorld, like the religion of Israel 
Yet in ■Urem also much broken spiiitual light wa=! visible . and 
every type, symbol, and shadow found itself repioduced in 
spiritual reality in Chiist. He did not destroy the old 
civilization, philosophy, hteiatme, and ait. Everything of 
vilue that the old world contained has been picseived and 
has flowered once more in Christianity. Cur modern educa- 
tion, thought, science, “'and ait icst on the ancient foundations 
It is most significant that Gieck philosophcis at first regarded 
the ciucified jew with unspeakable disdain, but later tealized 
that Gieek philo-sophy was but a preparation for his teaching 
Clement of Alexandria writes ® 

Phhusopliy tutored the Greeks fo.. Cluist as the Law did the 

Hebicus ' 

Thus it wili be with India. Missionaries do not ‘wish 
to clestioy’ Hindu ‘society, histoiy, and civilization as 
Prof. Plar Dayal imagines they do ^ eThe Muslim came, smash- 


^ Luke 4, i6-3i 
• Strain s 1 78 


* Matt 5, 17 . 

* See pf 33 above. 
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isg temple and image kijling pjiest and scholar, corvhscatifjg 
temple and monastic lands Chnst comes, not to 'liGaJ, and 
kill, ard destroy*- but to give 'life and to give it abundautly ’ 
Under the spell of His'influcnce modern Iiifha has aifeady 
anakea to ne’ir and -v’-ondj oas /ife, Here is tjio testimony of 
one V. ho is not a Chnstian, Sh N^rajan Chatidavaikai; Vicc- 
Chancdlloi ot the Uiiiversity of Eombay and a Justice of the 
Bombay High Coint ■ 

Tne ideas ihat he at the heavt of tke Gospel of Christ are slowly but 
Surely oenneating e\ery part of Hindu society and ntoduying tveiy 
phase rf Hiiidu thought - 

Chnst lb already bicathing lifa into the Hindu people. He 
dees not come to destioy To Him all that is great and good 
is deal, t.he noble art of India, the powei and spintuahly of ils 
best Iitciatuie, the beauty and simplicity of Hindu village 
hie. the Io\e and tenderness of the Hindu home, the devotion 
and endurance of the ascetic schools Paul gave perfect 
eapiession to the Christian spiift in this regaid. 

Finally brethren, whatsoever things are tiue, vihatsocvei tlimgs are 
honourable whatsoe'er things arc just, wlntsoevei things me pure, 
whatsoerer things are lorelv, ivJ'atsoevei things are of good icpoit, 
if theie be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these thuiys '' 

True, ChiJSE passes eveiything through His lefiner’s fiie, m 
Older that tUc dioss. which Hindus know so well, may pass 
away, but tJie gold will then shine all tlie biightcr. What He 
cannot enduie is that fine art and high hteratuie and lofty 
philosophy should be used to enslave the poor of ihe people 
to supeistit'on. All must bepuigedfoi tlieii sakea. Hindus, 
like His own people, imagine Kim a destroyer; but, wlien the 
period of pain and strife has passed, they too will see that He 
IS not the Destioyer but the Restorer of the national heritage, 
and that all lhe gleams of light that make Hindu faith and 

* John Ij. to 

From an address delivered m the Y. M. C. A., Bombay, on June 14, 
Phil 4 , S. 
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vvors^.iip* so fascinsithig lo the student find in Him their 
explaii^ti^a and consummation. It is one of the chief aims of 
this volume lo show that Christianity is the C lown of Hinduism, 

E! The Chvtichcs of the West and tii? missionaries they 
send must ofecy this ^ipmtual laiy of seeking life through 
death * « 

s. In lelation to those they seek to win to Chiist, The 
missionary's life must be a daily death to self in every aspect 
of his behaviour’ if he is to exe/cise his full influence foi 
Qiiist. *No wolds aie sufficient to tell how meek and lowly 
m heait the winner of souls must be, what humility of speech, 
what quietness of manner, wh'jt superlative self-effacement are 
necessaiy, in otder that the light of Christ may shine through 
him into Hindu eyes The peculiar circumstances ot India 
give llnce aspects of this duty special piommcnce. 

T|ici e is, fii ST, race feeling. The fact that India is under 
Biilain complicates matters for the Chiistian lather seriously 
The mission.uy is prcsumabl^^ quite incapable of the exticme 
msolenSc not uificquently shown to Indians by individual 
Europeans, when the swaggering Biitish private, the shop 
assistant, the mill mechanic, the aimy officei, and, occasion- 
ally, even the Indian civilian, display their common lack of 
breeding and of the imperial instinct. Yet there is extreme 
dangci even for the^nnssionaiy lie comes to the Indian 
because he believes him to be his brothei , but the glories of 
his lacc and of its impciial position still live in his thought, 
and the simple fact that, foi the present, a much larger per- 
centage of effective men ave found among Europeans than 
among Indians, is apt to assume exaggeiated impoitance 
when one conics lo piactical work, so that the brotherhood 
which Cluist teaches us tends to become qualified by other 
considerations* The danger is that these ideas will colour 
Ins behaviour, and that the Indian will be only too conscious 
that he is legaidcd as an inferior' Qeatuie. We must there- 
fore be most caielul to treat eveiy man with the supreme 
courtesy wh'ch ChrTt would show h'tn lest* we cause one of 
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these little ones to stumble. It iS also ngRt and wlsd'^o seek 
the doses; social lelations po^uble. Clirist’s examj^le is heie 
decisive. The * extreme^ difficulties which Indian society 
presents should oifly stii the ^Chnstiau to greater vvisJom 
and inventivenesa In tin's as in otliet things’ love can see 
ways at first invCibh;. The missfonaiy must also check the 
tendency, so noticeable in certain Indians, to become sub- 
servient to the Euiopean Our noble King-Emperor has 
shown the right spirit, a' Punjtfbi was about to piostrate 
himself at his feet, but tire king caught him eie he fell The 
^ Christian must refuse to allow the Oriental to do otherwise 
than play the man. 

The sensitive Indian spirit is often repelled by our too self- 
conscious culture, fay our society manner oi univeisity lone 
For culture itself the Indian has vnhmited lespect, but the 
man who makes a shibboleth of the tnfles of bchaviom-and 
the kdy with a society sniff grate on his veiy soul, mid make 
him shrink into his innermost reseive. Thcie is suicly no 
excuse for the man who follows Chnst and studies St*" Paul if 
he fail in this matter. 

The rule for the behaviour of the monk, Buddhist as well 
as Hindu, which is dealt with below^,^ has given the Hindu 
a high ideal of how the religious teachei should live and act 
towaids others. He leadily giasps the 'point that Chust docs 
not bid His followers live as monks , yet he expects them to 
show the meek, patient, unwoildiy tempm demanded of the 
monk — no anger, no fuss, no overbearing woids Oui Wcstein 
temper, eager to act impatientoflazmess, ciookedne.ss, scamped 
work, and feckiessness, is apt to rise m indignation in practical 
relations with Indians. The Hindu may not behave bettci 
himself, but he holds that the missionaiy has not behaved 
rightly ; and Christ agrees with him, " 

a. The same kw must ^ rule oui conduct m relation to 
Hinduism There is so ihuch that is immoral and cruel in 
the laws and practices of the religion that the first impulse 

^ P 2565 
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of he"l^ealLhy Chnstian is to denouace these things m the 
fiankcst jiossible terms, as they aic denounced by Hindus m 
the articles quoted above,’- and it must be''con.fcssed that, at 
liist siglit, it ‘teems as if sucli^denunciation weie fully justified 
fiom the pia'Clical strfhdpoint of tdie welfare of the people of 
India. But thci o*is a fuithci*fact which the practical missionary 
usually fails altogether to notice No matter how gross, 
supeistilious, ciuel, oi immotal a law oi practice may be, 
tbeie IS always a glint of higher hght upon it This is shown 
at IcngtTi ill oiii last chapter. Even if it be a jewel in a swine’s 
snout, it IS tlrere, and it is the secret of the reverence in which 
the 1 ite or custom is held by the Hindu Hence it is neither 
just noi wise to denounce the piactice without leference to 
that which touches the sensitive Hindu spirit Indeed the 
full scientific tiuth is not told unless both elements are 
lecagni/od and the way in which the ■-puitual gleam comes 
to fall on the \'kious act is set forth Thus in tlealmg with 
cviiy detail of Ihnduisiii the utmost selTrcstramt i-j icquiied, 
11 eie must be a ihung to self in this mattei also. The writei 
heic wishes to malic public confession that dining the fiist 
\cars of ins hic uj India uiiguauled cxpiesaions fell fiom him 
in toaching, in jiublic addi esses, and in literature, of which he 
IS noiv hcaitdy asliamcd 

Mail}' a Hindu who is in the mam fiiendiy towards the 
priclical woik of missunis and also towaids the spiead of the 
teaclung of Cliiist in India complains that missionaiy literature 
vciy ficquciilly judges Hinduism by the w'orst paits of Hindu 
piactici, and sets forth, in contiast, the h'>ghest ideals of 
Chi istianity. H must be confc.sscd that there is some tiuth 
in tins sciioLis chaige , and the wiitcr of this volume wishes 
to disassociate himself aUogcthcr from such wi iling. Christian 
culicism IS 111*0111 istsan unless it be imprcgnably just and truly 
Chiistlike in tone. Unsleeping ,wat«hfulncss requiies to be 
cxciciscd in this icgard Slrcnuijus efforts have been made 


* See pp 36-43. 
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in the folIo\!'ing chaptcn to be scntpulsmsly fan, ,and Co 
interpiet Hiadu teaching with as much imaginative syilipathy 
as a Chn-tian ivotid n i?h a ifindu to bestow or the icligion 
O' Chiibt. SpecuKcaie lias b^ca taken not to violate" the 
great canon, that a leligjon must »ot be jK-dged by the 
conduct of those who rUuse to t>bey it. 'The ciimcs and 
immoiahties of a countiy can be attiibuled to its lehgioa 
on!) in so far as it commands or condones them. As the 
sexual vice of Ecrope exists in defiance of'Christ, so, much 
that IS deplorable in Hindu life aiises in flat disobedience to 
the piecepts of Hinduism Hence the only sane rule is to judge 
' a religion by its principles, its Laws, and its institutions, and 
not by the excesses of certain groups of the population 

3. There must be the same readiness to die to self m i ela- 
tion to certain aspects of our own Chnstnanily When \vc say 
tnat Christianity is the Crown of Hinduism, we do not mean 
Chnstian.ty.as it is lived in anj'- nation, noi Cliiiatianity as it 
IS defined and elaborated in detail m the ciceJ, preaching, 
ritual, liturgy, and discipline of any single chuitli, but 
Christianity as it springs living and cieative from Christ Him- 
self Christ IS the head of the whole Church, not of any one 
denomination. Chiist is human, not Westein Far less is He 
English, Scottish. Ameiicaii, or Geiman. 

Only in this way can wx be tiuc to., Chiisl. Foi He set 
forth no detailed laws for the Church, foi the moial life, 01 foi 
the State While Hinduism Muhammadanism, and othei 
religions have laid down detailed rules foi human conduct 111 
the matter oC the family and other institutions, Chiist 
deiibeiately refused to do so In all these things Fie taught 
merely the spiritual principles which aie nccessaiy foi oui 
human life and left us to apply them in detail ourselves The 
contiast between the Old and New Testaments'm this icgaid 
iS so striking as to le^ve no room for doubt. The Law of 
Moses differs very seriously m many ways from the Law of 
Manu, yet both biing every aspect of human life under 
religious law both a ix p rcFg ous po t cal moral and 
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San^tasy segulaliens in a way that is most disconceiting to 
a moScm mind , and both contain numerous rules foi man’s 
guidance in social matters. Thus, in thei? general form, the 
Hilidu Law s-iid the Jewish Law Stand nin a par But there 
IS no law in "Uie New S'eslaii^'ent. .Jesus left no detailed social 
and leligious icgulalions fgi His followeis. Instead of a multi- 
tude of commands and piohibitions, He left them His own 
principles and the divine fieedom of sons of God. In this 
w ay He gamed two most yaluabjp ends 

Fnsbof.all, His system is tmly universal, applicable to all 
races of men, to all countries, and to all times , while eveiy 
detailed system of laws, however wisely drawn up, necessarily"’ 
becomes obsolete as civilization advances. Hindus are now 
beginning to discover that this is tiue with regard to all the 
social institutions of their leligion, and they aie casting about 
foi wise means of rcfoiin It is the same thing that is wrong 
witli Muslim institutions , but very few Mushmj have as yet 
icali^ed the fact. They do ftot yet see that it is impossible to 
st.ciue»a healthy society and nation b}'- applying the institutions 
of the Arabia of tlie seventh century to modem life Such 
difficnltics cannot aiisc where Chiisliamty is undei stood , for 
Chust gave us principles which can be applied in innumciable 
foi ms to the detailed needs of men in all cncii instances 

Secondly, the method of Chnst gives each people freedom, 
allows them to build up the fabiic of their social life according 
to their national genius The systems remain Chiistian, so 
long as tiuy aic guided in cveiy detail by the spiiitual 
piincsplcs q( Jesus But that is not all The complement to 
the licedom of the Chinch is the constant picsence and 
activity of the Holy Spirit 

1 ] e wjl! giudo you into all ti nth ' 

The Chmch, m fieedom, faithfully sinking and following the 
guidance of the Spuit of Chust»ui applying the umveisal 


John 16 13 
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tiuths rauc^IiL by Jesus to the detads of hfe, thought, and 

worship finds her way into health and 1 ight eotisness ^ 

The sheer origiiiality of the method of Jesus in these 
matteis is uiiparahefed. No other teachci appfoaches Him- 
Stud^ncs lu/i note how consistently Hd' maintained this atti- 
tude :n all ciicumstiivnces He leniams the udiveisal idigious 
teacher j He refuses to becojne a mere legislaloi la full 
conformity with this position. He also refused to act as judge. 
In the case of the man ,vhot ashed^ Him to adjudicate m the 
matter of the family property between himself and hia hi other,. 
He said . 

* 

Waomade n:e a judge or a divider over you 

and in the painful case of the woman brought before Him for 
adultery He so acted that her accusers, accused by their own 
consciences, slunk away, and the womau found in Jesus not 
a judge to condemn her, but the Saviour of both hei body and 
her soul ^ ’ 

The New" Testament itself presents us with a practical 
example of the out-woiking of these piinciplcs which may be 
of service to us The ouginal disciples of Christ weie all 
Jews: but soon the Good News was told' to Gentiles and 
manj' responded The first impulse of the Christian leaders 
was to make these conveits into Jews and to impose the whole 
Jewish law upon them. But some piotested , and finally the 
whole Church was led, in part by Peter, but in the main by 
Paul, to see that Chi ist Himself was all-sufficient for them 
Without the law® Hence the perfect freedom we have in 
Chust 

What was sufficient for the infant chuiches of Syria, Asia 
I'.Lnor. Gicece, and Italy will assuredly prove sufficient for 
ladja, China, and Japan We need not impo.‘»e on them oui 
elaborate theologies, oui detailed canon law, or the particulais 
of our ritual, or the forpS of our society It is a hard 


^ Luke 12, i|, 14 . 


* Acte 15 - ji 


® John 8 , l-ii. 
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ijisk te distinguish in full wisdom the vital spiiit fiom the 
phenolnenal diess , but the will to die to all that is only our 
own Will enable us to hear the voice of the'’SpIiit ot Jesus and 
to recognize what is merely i^acial. natiouJ.!, sectional, local, or 
tcmpoiaiy m our coiiciDption of Chust and Kis gospel It is 
fai easier to work this out ui piactice than m theoiy. Indeed 
it has been already done m m^ny a community Then, the 
moic pj ogress Chiistians make in co-opcration, fedeiation, and 
union, in conscious loyalty to Cjinst’s principle of freedom, 
Qn the bna hand, and to His dying piayer for unity, ^ on the 
othci, the more easy will it be to make this difficult yet 
altogether necessaiy distinction. Hence, in seeking to tians-* 
fuse the life of Chiist into the Hindu people, Chiislians must 
be constantly on then guard, laying aside all that is merely 
Western oi tempoiaiy, and offering only the Bread of Life 
Himself. 

F. Wc would invite the Hindu also to distinguish and dis- 
cCiH People sometimes write and speak as if it weie the 
policy’ of missionaiics to impose impciiously the whole of 
then ow'ii icligious, civil, and social life unchanged upon the 
people of India. Such a policy would be downright tyianny, 
and if succo.ssful would be seriously subversive of national 
life But such a thing IS neither possible nor desirable. Serious 
ChiisLianb, above all, do not dicam of doing such violence to 
the spuit of man Wc aie very fully conscious of the imper- 
fections of the Clnistianity of England and of eveiy other 
country of the West. We do not imagine that wc or any 
othci group of men have 'attained’; but do hold most 
sciioLisly that iti Chust wc have something which the nations 
need. The education and the science of England oi of 
Gcimany ate nut pci feet; >et India, China, and Japan are 
adopting Wcflcin education and Western science as fast as 
they possibly can The Goveinmeijt of Biilam is by no 
means perfect, yet cvciy awakcneHi^nation of the East, Muslim, 
Hindu, Buddhist, or Confucian, is panting after British ficedom. 

* Matt 17 24 6 * jShn 17 20-23 
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Spintaa’. :eligion can be absorbed without Ibss of nationality, 
as truty as these other activities of the human mindj If the 
intellectual life of &e West is necesss-iy for the inelfaie of the 
East much more are the puncplcs of Christ ‘iicccssaiy foi 
the healing of the nations. • 

Theie can be no such thing asF a national acceptance of 
Christ He cannot be received by men tnasa. Each soul 
must t’j'u m Its bare indiadual peisonahty to find union with 
Him. The onlv cry possiok is- 

Rock of Ages, deft for me, 

, Let me hide myself in Ttee. 

Hence, no existing nation is anything like fully Christian 
A certain percentage of the population suiiender to Him , 
othei s yield only a partial allegiance, and some even consciously 
oppose Him. The moral and spiritual standaid which Ch,nst 
Jays upon th& human soul is so high and so exacting that the 
worldly man rebels, and many seek to belong to Him and yet 
to escape the more serious aspects of His Loidship. Hence no 
Chiistian country fully lepiesents Christ, His powei niu-jt 
not be measured by an}' land We inalce fuller,! confession of 
all the evils visible m the life of Christian countues in the 
West. Hindus often w nte and speak of these things, but thcj' 
arefai more painfully present to the Chiistian izund. Yet 
these thmgs do not prove that Chiist has foiled. 

The example of Israel is sufficient to prove that a nation 
may possess truth of the highest value to all the woild, and 
yet a large pait^of the people may fail to use it in then lives 
The Old Testament is the record of the supicme ichgious 
revelation of the ancient world, yet the disobedience of the 
bulk of the people is the most constant featuie of then histoiy. 
On the other hand, the core of the nation was ti i'=s to Jahveh ; 
and in them, above all, but also m the whole people, the 
wonderful w-oik of God IS mahifest So in the West. Despite 
our pitiable failure, there is abundance in om life to show the 
siipieniacy of Chfiat. The West surpasses all the world n 
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practical ph.lantljTopy, ,n eager endeavours to serve .ncn, ^n 
the upfiglituess and punty of its gov eminent, and m general 
cfScicncy This last quality which the Elst longs so vehe^ 
mently to possess is laigely t^e iesu\t of ^vvo Christian foices, 
the position of woma^’i m the family and society, and the 
gencial puiity of ’public adminisliation , both of which spring 
from the depth and clearness of ^bust’s ethic The mere fact 
that all the nat.ons of the East now wish to copy the West is 
pioof of the rnighty dynamic >at vvoik there. But the 
thoughtful ’man will test Christ not by the Western w orld as 
a whole but by its Christian core, and there he will lecognize 
the constant picsence of a high and gieat type of charactei, * 
distinguished chiefly by heroic service of mankind and by the 
full reconciliation of the highest cultuie the woild knows with 
full faith in Chi 1st 

Byt thcie is another point to be noticed. Flowevei faithful 
any single country might be to Chiisl, it could not interpiet 
Him fully He is human, and the riches that aie in Him 
can be set forth only by the united cffoits of the whole iiumaii 
family There arc many elements 111 His life and teaclnng 
which aie acknowledged by the Chinch, yet have nev’er been 
fully woikcd out in thought 01 in life : 

We aie but Lioken lights of Thee. 

But a new age is dawning We see Jesus already crowned 
with many tiowns , but vv’c do not yet sec all things put under 
Him But in this new age on which we have ciiteied His 
Kingdom will continue to extend lapidly, until 

All tings shall fall down befoie him 

All nations shall serv'e limi* 

Then much th^t is now but piomise will find concrete exposi- 
tion and embodiment, and the glory and universality of oiir 
Loid wil! be placed beyond cavil, vllow much will be possible, 
when the whole world acknowledges, even with meagie intelli- 
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gence, Oie Lordship of Christ^ How many leforms wfil 
mevitab!y come ^ How much uplifting of the fallen, whether 
individuals or peoples^ How many foims of change will then 
come within ihe rarfge of possibihty ? 

Then nil! the wonderful leligious gcr.iius of India icveal its 
power anciV in its interpietation of Chiist. Aspects of His 
example and of His message which aie latent in the West 
will in India find free and full expression. May not ChnstT 
attitude to poverty find glcJious itluminatioii, His deep sense 
of the meanirg and the sacredness of society be exhibited to 
the world by a people set free fiom Caste indeed, yet reaping 
its fiuits as nevei before, and the piayei and communion with 
His Father to which Jesus so often gave His nights be turned 
to priceless account by the descendants of the rishis and 
yogis? Aspects of Christ rvhich the hard piactical West has 
failed to utiliae will piove fru'tful beyond oui dreams in the 
Christian expeiiencc of the richly doweicd Hindu lacc 

Hence, in this volume, m ''setting forth Chiistianity as 
the Crown of Hinduism, we shall lestnct oui selves to Chiist 
Himself, di awing our evidence only fiom His own life and 
teaching, and fiom those parts of the Old Testament which 
He accepted without alteration. If we Use a sentence heie and 
there fiom the Apostles, wc do so only to fiuthei illiistialc 
the meaning of Christ. 

*1: sh * 

It nas been lather difficult to decide in what oidci the 
various aspects of Hinduism ought to be reviewed , for each 
has influenced the others in turn But, since karma is the one 
pnnciple which has leavened eveiy pait of the leligion, it 
necessarily had to be dealt w'lth eaily. On the other hand, 

It IS deal that the chief religious ideas bdiiTid the Hindu 
family took form before the rise of the kaima thcoiy; and, 
in the^mait, they have cenUnued to act as if Iheie wcic no 
such doctrine Hence the family is taken first and karma 
next There is one other fragmen of the re gion which has 
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C7>nne vsry little undi.r the inliuence Oi kirriiR, naniely the hfe 
of ilio'^janapmstha , but, as that is bound by so many ties 
to the litc of the saunyasi, 1l seemed be'stei to take them 
together and gimpl}'’ to point out thh histisiical ciicumstances 
in which the rule arosp^ Tue leasons foi the ordei of the 
othci chciptcii. lie on the suiface. 
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THE INDO-ARYAN FAITH 

I In' the daikling cave of piehistoric time we are beginning 
to make oat faintly the outlines of the religion by which the 

^parent Arjan people lived befoie they spread abroad and 
gave birth to many nations Their oiigmal divinities were 
a vast number of petty spirits, each supposed to have only 
a single function; but they learned rather later to levcre 
a numbei of the greater phenomena of natiiie They 
^volshlpped these heavenly poweis by means of saciificc and 
prayer and with the aid of priests. They also laid great 
stress on the worship of their ancestors , and this I'ltual foi med 
the foundation on which all the institutions of the Aiyan 
family were built.^ 

II One of the great swarms that hived off from the cential 
body found its way into the lands to the south of the Oxus, 
and gradually took possession of the country to the west, 
east, and south This people may be designated Indo-Iraman 
at this stage, for, m the couise of their slow expansion, they 
gradually became divided m two, the eastern half entering 
India and ci eating its civilization, the western populating 
Iran, and giving birth to Zoioastrianism and the ancient 
Persian Empiie. By inference from the IVrtbj, on the one 
hand, and from the AvesUt and other Zoroastiian documents, 
on the other, we aie able to icahze m outline what the lehgion 
of this prehistoinc people was like. 

Cleaily considerable advance had been made in conceiving 
the heavenly gods ; for tlieie is now quite a group of peisona- 

^ Art. Aryan Religion E 1 E 
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iized dwinities with definite names and lofty functions. It 
seems cle^r that the following at least weie fully recognized 
V?iuna, Mitia, Aiyaman. Bhaga^ and Indr\, and along with 
them Yama aiid Soraa. Theology had ihade a good deal of 
piogiess , foi the gods'&re thought of as spiritual beings, and 
the natural phenomena fioni which they originally spiang aie 
now but the medium of then ma^iifestation 

The saciifice, meanwhile, had been greatly elaboiated. A 
ritual had been established. aiid->hymns as well as pra>eis 
accompanictl the stated acts The home of the gods being 
now believed to be in heaven, it was the common practice to 
send the sacufice to them on the flames and smoke of the 
altar fire. - The clunk of the gods oTcied in sacrifice was the 
■jiiicc of a plant called soma in Sanskrit, haoma in Zend, the 
language of the Avesta. A special ntual for the offeiing 
of Uvs divmc dunk had appeared and the dunk itself had 
undergone apotheosis. Soma was already a god The piiests, 
too, had flu fullei functions than before and weie called by 
special names. 

The belief about the dead had also made con.sideiable 
piogicss Ikuning had almost universally taken the place of 
buiying, probably from a, wish to release the soul as com- 
pletely as possible fiom the body a.nd to bear it away on the 
flame of the pyic to ’the heavenly legions. When men die, 
they aie believid to go to heaven, where they join the 
company of gloiificd anccstois and enjoy iminoitaliLy with 
the gods. They aic invited to the saciifice in the same w^ay 
as the gods They aie believed to be veiy powerful 

But the most intciesting fact about Indo-Iianian days is 
that thcie was a movement which, had it not been checked, 
might have culminated in an ethical theism; and it is clear 
that ideas of consideiablc woith were piessed forwaid in the 
lefoimation. The god who helfl the supreme place was 
Varuna Scholars now agiee that Asura Vanina of the 
Rigvcda 's Ahura Mazda of the Avesta Vm^ma 's caked kM 
Titasya m the Kigveda wh e A1 ura Mazda is called ashahe 
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f'kao m the Avesia. These are me:ely dialectic form<5 of the 
saer.e phiase, signifying ‘souice of divine law h This noble 
conception of supS'eme law, Sanskiit fUa, Zend aslta, coveis 
the unchanging orflei of natnr^ as well as the moial law 
It is clear, however, that the lefoifirhad not been earned 
thioagh when the moment of unconscious sepatation auived ^ 

III If our knowledge of the primaeval Aiyans, and even of 
the Indo-Iianians, is a matter of lather hazy inleicnce, the life 
ivhich the Indo-Aryans lived in the morning''of histoiy stands 
out befoie us in the Rigveda clcaily defined ^and losily 
beautiful, like the snows of the Himalayas in the spaikle 
of dawn. Since the Rik became known to Eiuopc, innu- 
merable scholais have made it the centre of then lescarches j 
so that the religion lepresented in it i-:. now well understood, 
and Its beliefs and its piactices have been caiefully analysed 
and brought into relationship with similat phenomena .elsc- 
w here.^ 

Their home w'as at fiist the '’Western Fanjab and certain 
districts of Afghanistan beyond the Indus, but they gi'adually 
spread eastwaid. subduing or displacing the aboiiginal tubes, 
and thuo steadily adding to the temtoiy under them. They 
were a simple people, oigamzed m tribes, each luled by its 
own chieftain They lived in villages, getting then livelihood 
by cattle-fcedmg and tillage, and therefoie were dependent 
upon sunshine and soil, rain and livei, foi then wealth. Yet 
they were as well used to the sword as the plough, and wcic 
always leady to fight the daik barbauans mound them oi to 
dispute a piece, of tenitory with a neighbouung Aryan tiibc 
They knew but few of the aits, they had no wilting and no 
coinage. They ate beef and diaiik intoxicating dunk 
The fathei, as m the early Aryan age, had the ancestial 
rites in his hands, and, in consequence, had all flie authority of 
the family in his power. Mairiage was univeisal, and paients 
played for sons to take ova the rites from the father Girl 

’ Mo=^ of ‘be details are frona B'oomfic'd’s Pel i^on of the Veda 
Ii.ae gircs a good s ot what s known. 
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ch Idren \^crc so.nct..iics exposed as .n ear-.cr days B t 
alLhough^lhe patifarchal system placed gieat power in the 
hands of Ihefathci, it had not yet developed Its cv’ii tendencies 
Women had a'gieat deal of l^eity You?ig men and maidens 
foimcd acquaintances 'at festal and othci gatheiings, and 
mairiages were usually auanged accoiding to their wishe-. 
Theie was no child-maniage aijd no life of seclusion behind 
the piudah A widow was not expected to ouin heiself on 
her husband’s pyie, and iteie wa« no rule forbidding hei to 
reman yt Polygamy was known, but was little piactised. 

Theie was no caste, although the three classes — wainors, 
piiests, farmers— which at a later date became the three twice- 
bom castes, can alieady be tiaced among them 

Stiangcly enough, not one sciap of anything material that 
can be with ceitainty asciibed to tins age has ever been found 
Fvcij. potteiy scems to fail, piobably because of the semi- 
migratoiy life they weic still living. Had it not been foi 
their religion, we sliould be absolutely without cliicct evidence 
about ^liis most intcicsting and gifted people But, thanks 
to that, theie icmains to to-day the most stately and most 
significant mcmonal that exists of any early people 

The Risivcda is a work of sui passing inteiest While in 
tlie stiict sense it is not tiuc to say that the leligion and the 
civilization which gav^ biith to the hymns aie piimitive, it is 
tiue that no other people has bequeathed to us a body of lofty 
iiteiature lepicsenting such an early stage in the development 
of civilization. Cleaily the people who created the Rtk weie 
a race of icmarkable gifts. The high qualities lyhich produced 
these hymns aic as conspicuously levealed to us in. the 
chaiactci of their language. While ancient Sanskrit is one of 
the great gi oup of Aryan languages, all of which show many 
common featuTes, yet it is the only member of the family 
which has pieseived its words in such form as to make then 
origin quite plain to the philologist.'' The linguistic conscious- 
ness of the people who developed Sanskdt must have been 
dehcate and analytic far above the average The re ig ous 
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conquest of the fthole Indian Peninsula by^he Biahtron lace, 
and the reciaikable qualities of the philosophy, and the 
literature which fliey produced, aie sufficient titles to a veiy 
h yh place in the arfstociacy of humanity ^ 

The heavenly gods whose rise v^C noted in the Aryan 
period have now leached the sumisiit of thcir glory, and have 
either eclipsed all others oi d;-avvn them into the shining ciiclc 
of the Celestials The Indo- Aryan gods aie all devas. What 
gives them the’r unrivalled *spien(?our and interest is the fact 
that they are stiU identified with the most glorious natuial 
phenomena, the all-encompassing Sky, the flashing Sun, the 
Thundei cloud, gigantic, omnipotent, the Dawn divinely 
beautiful, the roaiir.g Stoim ; so that no such thing as temple 
Oi image is ever dreamt of; jet they are so fai pcisonalized 
that they not only receiv'c saciifice and listen to prayci and 
hymn, but have their own high home of unapptoachablc 
light beyond sun and stars, wheie they live in immoital joy 
The gieatest of all the gods* India, the Thundcier, whose 
piimal function is to bring lam to the paiched fields, goes out 
armed with thunderbolts, flanked by wild winds, Marnis, and 
smites Ahi^ the demon Restrainei, who would keep the living 
v^aters from the dying land The fighting Thundeiei natuially 
became War-god and Leadei to the forward-niaiching, cou- 
queiing Aryans. Whence the transition to Sustaiuci, Crcatoi, 
and omnipotent Loid was not difficult. Agni, I'irc, the high 
priest of gods and men, holds the second place Along with 
him comes Soina, originally the intoxicating juice of a plant, 
diii.k divine for both men and gods, now a gieat god, to 
whom sacrifice and song aie offered. Sfirya VnJuui, Savita/', 
Piishan, are different forms of the Sun ; Uikas is the Dawn, 
and the Alvins, sons of the Mare, are the Dioskouioi, swift 
light-beaieis of the morning sky. They had added functions 
as Heaiers and Helpers nj distiess. Rudra, the Roarei, is 
a storm god, Vdyti, the 'wind; Dyaus Heaven and Ptuhivl 
the Eaitii_ but,.these two anoent d'vm'fes have fallen far 
into the background Yama is honoured as a god but is 
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cfcscr*t)€cl ss tlic lirst OL^ti^ iind 3,5 li^ving tliScovcrGti the iD3th 
by \Hifch^the righteous dead go to heaven to join the company 
of then ancestois and the gods '> 

But by fai tohe most intci eating gioup'hre the Adi/jas, the 
seven sons of the gicnt mothei Az/i/i, Eternity The sei.en 
names aic not all given «Wc hear only of Va7iuia, Mit/'a, 
Aryaman and Bhaga These are the highest of all the gods 
J'a 7 7 i/ta and Milt a especially aie conceived as poweis behind 
the othei gods, ruicis who have nvirked out the path foi other 
gods to'tie’ad The origin of this gioup of divinities is still 
wrapped in obscuiity. 

The figure of Vaiuna is by fai the noblest in the Rigveda 
He was the centie of the theistic movement of the Indo- 
Iianian age, as \vc have aheady sccn.^ In the Rik he 
icpicscnts all the loftiest thoughts connected with the 
Adifyas. He stands out in a lonely grandeur which, to us, has 
ill It something of solemn sadness, for the group of noble 
conceptions with which he is’ connected is the one segment of 
Rsgvedic theology which is not earned forwaid and used in 
the gieat culmination of Indian thought which characterizes 
the next age 

sr> • 

His name suggests that he v'as originally ‘ the encompassing 
heaven’, but he scuicely appeals in the hymns in that 
chaiactei at all. He is the Cicator and Sustainei of all 
things, tiic omniscient Ruler who watches the whole universe 
with all-seeing, unsleeping eyes, the compassionate Piotector 
and Flclpcr, the Holy One, from whom Law and Right {nid) 
proceed, who blesses the righteous sternly punishes the 
sinnci, paiclons the penitent, and confeis immortality on the 
faithful dead. Seiious sickness and sudden danger seem to ■* 
have been usually inlcijirctcd as the outcome of Varuna’s 
anger ovci a ioicach of his laws There aie quite a number 
of hymns in which, the singei prays to him for pardon and 
release from punishment The petition usually luns, ■ Whether 
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have sinned consciously or unconsciously,’ or ‘ Whichevei 
of thy laws, known or unknown, we have bioken , There is 
more ethical feeliftg in the hymns addressed to Vaiuna than 
in any otner grou^f He is thp. only god of I'hc 70T who is 
consistently holy- * 

But this gracious, righteous, omniscient Loid is alieady 
fading into the backgiound ip the Rtgveda India, the bold 
wa’-iior, stands out as the national god Foi him the gieatest 
sacrifices are held ; for him,the sifiger makes his hymn. To 
Varuna no great hymn occuis among the latest hymns of the 
Rigveda, The lofty ethical god has passed out of sight. 
Henceforth he is only a minoi divinity, the god of the wateis 
Along with Vaiuna there also disappeared the splendid con- 
ception of ? ita^ divine law. The magnificent ethical promise 
of this eaily idea was never fulfilled. India lost it, along with 
Varuna, the fount of i ighteousness, and nevci cleaih' rose out 
of the common ancient point of view, that the gods are above 
morality. 

Though the Aryans of the time of tlaeRik were polytheists, 
yet they were far enough advanced in thought and religious 
feeling to be frequently led by their higher, instincts to ideas 
and expiessions which are scarcely consistent with a belief m 
many gods. We have already seen that India is rcvcicd as 
the Cieator, the Sustainer, the omnipotent Lord, and that 
Varuna also receives all these epithets and is rccognucd as 
the source of Law besides The woishipper is fiequcntly 
carried forward, in the fervour of his feeling for the god who 
is the object obhjs adoration at the moment, to think of him 
as supreme, as the only possible object of adoiation. The 
r.ght way to interpret these facts is to say that the only ically 
rational foam of leligion is the woiship of one God, sole and 
supreme; that eaily men very seldom, if ever, reached the 
full perception of that truth; but that the more open they 
weie in mind, and the more leverent and moral they weie in 
life, the more vmre they unconsciously drawn towards belief 
m one God on y The Rtk is polylhusUc, but conta as 
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mimcro^s phrases \vhidi show in what direction ihc mmds of 
the woisl^jppeis were tending- ^ 

1 he woiship of the Rigv^da is summed up in the saciifice 
The priests the Jiouseholdci-^and his faniily gathered 111 the 
open ail whcic piepaiaHons had been made. The altars were 
shallow trenches cut accoidmg to rule and filled with sacii- 
ficial grass Close by weie th^ three sacied fires, and the 
sacrificial posts to which the victims wcie tied The priests 
pressed the soma, and set 'it out»in cups They killed the 
animals,’’ peJuted offeiings of battei, milk, and gialn on the 
fires, and laid out food on the grass-covci ed altais. All the 
while they recited, chanted, or mutteied poitions of the"* 
hymns, inviting the gods to the sacufice and asking foi their 
favoui and help The exticmcst caie was taken that no slip 
should occui cithci in the iitual or the lituigy 

The woi.sbip is distinctly ignoble. It 13 frankly a method 
of bargaining with the gods and petsuadmg them to give the 
saciificci and the piicst the laige matoiial and eailhly boons 
which they dcsiie Tlie beauty and dignity of the hymns aie 
means towarrls this end. Theic is little real icligious feeling 
manifested in the, whole clabouite cult. 

The woiship of ancestors, now known as 'the fatheis’, 
stands out in great clcaincss in the hymns Burial has not 
altogether p.isscd out of use, but cremation is the regulai 
method of disposal of the dead. The hymn sung at the 
funeial bids the soul go without fear and follow Yama, who 
has found the path to the home of the righteous ‘ fathers ’ in 
heaven, wlicie he will enjoy a blessed immicitalily, in the 
company of those of his loved ones who have gone before him. 
Then a funcuil feast is held , and annually afterwards it is 
repeated ‘ Then with Yama and Agin all the “ fathers ” who 
aie known and who aie not known aie summoned to the 
funeial feast, to the food on the^. sacrificial stiaw and to the 
piizcd soma.' The ‘ fatheis’ have their home m heaven, but 
they move freely thro gh the wide spaces of the air bringing 
b ess ngs to their poster ty and he p ng them n all trouble. 
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They ase iighteous, and eagerly distingutsli betucon those 
who do light and thobc who do wrong It is most noteworthy 
that in those men were believed to die but once, and 
thereafter to enjoy Snmortality ^No thought aball resembling 
tiansmigration ocems in the hymns r 

Indeed lebirth was too gloomy A thought for those days of 
sunshine. The whole outlook of the people was blight The 
woilu was no illusion to them, and life w'as good . they played 
that they might live a hundfed years ; and they looked forwaid 
to meeting then loved ones and enj’oymg unending hfappincss 
with them m heaven. It is also lather leinarkable that theie 
* is no sign of asceticism among them Austerity, iapas, occuis 
in some of the later hymns, but theie is no ascetic idea con- 
nected with it It 13 simply a method paiallel with saciifice, 
of getting w'hat one wishes. 

There is another clement m the Rlk which must nc)t be 
neglected The beginnings of leligious philosophy appeal in 
some of the later hymns. There is no system taught Rather 
is the mateiiai m the form of hard questions and' mystic 
suggestions. But alieady one of the chai acteristic ideas of 
Hindu philosophy finds expiession, the ^One behind the 
many gods, he who is the unseen soiuce and supporter of all 
that is. 

k seems to be cleai, how'ever, that the Rigvcda does not 
give us a complete picture of the leligious life of the time 
Except ill the matter of ancestoi -worship, the domestic and 
the private obsen^ances aie scarcely represented in the hymns. 
Simple domestic iites there must have been which developed 
latei into the saci aments described in the legal literature 
We have also the evidence of the Athatvaveda to piove that 
the people were accustomed to use magic rites and spells to 
save themsehes from dangeis and enemies of nfany kinds, and 
to bring evil upon those whom they hated Such practices 
date from the early Aiyan period and have suivivcd in India 
until our owm day. The At/iarvan was compiled at a Jater 
datc than the Rik but many of its yn ns and incantations 
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b'elong the same? pcuod as thesaciifidal hymns, so that its 
evidence is of undeniable value. 

The piicsts were already very powerful. The greatest 
of all was tho Chief’s chapl^m, the ptulihita but all were 
leveled for then sacpcd knowledge and skill, and for the 
pouer they wielded oven the gods Alieady they weie 
divided by function into three groups, the Iioh is or reciters, 
the udgatris or chanters, the adhvaryiis or saciificors. Theie 
were six pi j,estly 'families o.< great ^celtbiity and capacity, each 
of whicli treasiucd a gioup of hymns which had becnpioduced 
by its members, and which were believed to be of puceless 
woith foi their influence over the gods Towards the end 
of the peiiod we find evidence of the existence of schools in 
which young puests were tiaincd. The education was neces- 
saiily oral, and the one subject of study was the hymns used 
at tl;e sacrifices. It seems likely that it tvas in the six gieat 
faiiiilies that these schools first arose, and that the head of one 
of them succeeded in learning the hymns belonging to the 
other hve, and was thus able to teach six distinct sets of 
hymns to hi.s pupils In this way we account foi the bringing 
together of the si:;; groups of hymns, each attiibuted to one of 
the gieat families, which now foim Books II and VII of the 
Rigvcda, and which aic lecogiiizcd by all scholais as being 
the uucleu.s of the whole. At later dates other groups weie 
added, until the contents of the ten books as we have them 
weie gathcied into a single collection. 

IV The lehgioa of the Rigvcda is held by no Hindu now 
It was transformed, in the course of the subjugation of India, 
into a vciy diffeient icligion. How this great change came 
to take place, and what the foices weic which produced it, 
will appear in the following cliaptcis 

Hindus oftdn sptak in high piaise of the leiigion of the 
Rigvcda, and there is abundance of justification for then so 
doing Poihaps they scarcely lealize, however, that this eaily 
faith stands much nearer to Christianity than it does to 
H nduism A transit on from the re g on of the Tv 7, to 
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Chiistianlty would be much simplei and moie natural th£li 
a tranbition to Hiiidiusm How easy it is to stc^ from a 
simple, external, ^criflcia! polytheism, such as we aie dealing 
with here, to Chii/tianity, is p^ved by numcfoiis examples 
Those who have leaned on animal Jacnfice turn with deep 
religious joy to the perfect moial saciifice of the death oi 
Christ, once the thirst for a spintual faith has made itself felt 
We have seen how for a time men piayed to Vaiuna, the 
righteous and omnipotent Rord, the souice' of rita, i c. Law 
both natural and moral, who punished the guilty and foigave 
the penitent This beautiful but short-lived faith finds full 
justification for itself in the Heavenly Father, whose natuie is 
loie and holiness, whose will is expiessed in the legularity 
and impartiality of nature as well as in the moral law, who 
gave up His only Son to death, that we might have foigive- 
ness. Further, Christ’s doctrine, that those who know the 
Heavenly Father on eaith wdll spend eternity m close pcisonal 
fe'lowship With Him in heaven, is the direct spiritual culmina- 
tion of the Vedic faith tn one life and one death, followed by 
an immortality of happiness, w'hile transmigration and kaima 
15 an altogether alien conception Finally, think of the 
bright, hopeful outlook, the joyful acceptance of the world as 
good, and ttie healthy social and family freedom which the 
Indo-Aijans enjoyed — no caste, no child-mamage, no child- 
widows, no enforced widowhood, no satl and no zenana How 
near all this is to the spirit of Christianity ’ 

The membeis of the Arya Samaj leveie the Rik and the 
other thiee Vedas as the only tiue Revelation, on the giound 
that they are ' God’s knowledge’ {Veda is the Sanskrit word 
for knowledge). They contend that, being God’s knowledge, 
^he four Vedas contain all the tiuths of religion, and also all 
natural science. The truths of leligion which Ihey find theic 
are the doctrines taught by the Samaj, notably, that there n. 
one personal God and no other, that tiansmigiation and kaima 
are ,he laws that govern human life, and that foigiveness of 
offences 13 for ever mposs b e. They deny the cx stcnce of 
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all the Ycdus iUiid stojtly intiint3,in th3,t they tesch 
monothejMii and tiansmigration They as confidently affiim 
that evciy tiuth alieady discoveied by Westiin science occuis, 
at least in gci-m, in the fo^lfold canon' These aie most 
astounding contentions-; foi the Saman. Yajtis, and Atharvan 
exhibit the same polytheism) and the same doctilne of life and 
death, that we have found in om study of the Rigvcda , and 
theie is no more natural science in them than there is in the 
Homeuc poems ' ^ ,, 

The nlaintenance of a living connexion with the past is not 
meicly a healthy, but a necessaiy, element of modern leligion; 
so that it was a sound instinct which led the founder of the ' 
Aiya Samdj to seek to link his faith to the Vedas, but to 
attempt to establish a connexion by means of assertions 
which schoLuship is compelled to icpudiate, is to build upon 
a quicksand. The position of the Aiya Samaj is absolutely 
indefensible. 

I low then can a modem religion be i elated to an eaily 
faith? ''We need not pretend that our thoughts and know- 
ledge ate the same a.s those of the naive minds of primitive 
ages We ,iic bound to acknowledge fiankly the va^st 
diffoicnces which sever the old fiom the new Eut if the 
beliefs wc now hold aic the tiue spiiitual successors of the 
simple ideas found ui dhc pumitive ichgion, then w'e may well 
claim that to us has descended the heritage of fhe caily faith 
In this sense, then, the icligion of Chiist is the spiiitual crown 
of the icligioii of the Rigveda. 
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THE HINDU FAMILY 

r. Almost all primitive peoples hold that the '‘human soul 
js distinct fiom the body and separable from it Along- with 
this there usually goes the belief that the soul survives death 
and lives a new life apart from the body, either in close 
proximity to its old haunts, or in some other place But 
early man, not having been able to leach the idea of ipirit as 
distinct fiom materia! substance, conceives the soul ,as a 
material thing, and believes that after death it is dependent 
for its continued existence on food and drink pieciiely hkc 
a living man. In consequence of this, neatly all piimitiVc 
laces have been accustomed to provide food and dunk for the 
departed souls of members of their own families. The food 
is laid cut as for a feast, and the souL of the dead aic mvuted 
to come and eat and be nourished thereby. These ideas are 
the origin of all feasts for the dead. -The observances have 
taken many forms in different times and places. Some 
people feed the dead daily, others monthly, or annually, 
and them are many modes of preparing the food for them. 
We must note carefully that this piactice, which is all but 
universal among the simpler peoples, is a seivice of souls 
and not a worship. The dead arc dependent on the family 
for their nourishment The belief usually is tliat, if they do 
not receive this attention, they become wandering and 
harmful ghosts 

But these beliefs have passed among many peoples into 
a more developed stage, wheie the dead are conceived as 
being powerful be ngs controlling the wclHre of the fam y 
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Vfhen tills idea afiscs, the old service of the dead becomes 
a worse ip. The family pays them gieat reverence, not 
merely because they are i datives, but in oii^Ci to secure their 
loving care ottir the family > Ancestor-worship, though not 
so common as anccstoi-'icrvicc, is yet a very widely prevalent 
cult. It has been found in many parts of the woild and in 
many forms, but appeals mo'M; distinctly in the various 
peoples of the Mongolian race and the nations that foim the 
gieat Aryan group, Seemhagly, -ancestor-woiship had been 
developed By the oiiginal Aryan lace before it split up into 
many groups, for traces of it are found among every Aiyan 
people. The general features of the worship are the same 
in all blanches of the lace, but the details vary considerably. 
The dead aio cvciywheie distinguished from the gods, and 
yet they are conceived as their companions , and theii worship 
IS vci,y similar to the woishfp of the gods They are believed 
to possess gieat power and to bung blessing to then iighteous 
descendants. 

Now considci the way m which this worship modified the 
organization of the family The fatliei wa.s the family piicst, 
and conti oiled the woiship of the ancestors of the family 
m all details. He alone knew the peculiar utual which was 
tradiuonal in Ins family, and which had to. be maintained 
unchanged, if the favour of the dead was to be retained, 
lie alone had the power of passing on the lites to Ins son 
As the high priest of the ancestral iitcs, he was the acknow- 
ledged head of the family. The reveicnce and the powei 
which his piiestly position biought him made Isira supieme in 
the home. In this way the patiiaichal family took shape. In 
eailier limes thciewas a loosei organization, oi the mother 
might be the head of the family; but with the establishment 
of ancestoi-woiship the father became supreme. He had 
full power over his wife and his young children, and m most 
nations his grown-up sons also wcie completely under his 
authority The property of the family was altogether in his 
hands. This is the source of the p ilria poicstas of Rome 
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and of the piominent place held by the- father m» Giecce, 
Persia, India and among Teutonic and Slavonic peoples as 
well This type*of family is called patriaichal because the 
fattier has so imtch^power. ^ ' 

There can be no doubt that the fcKnily leached its stiong 
position in ancient society thiough the power vested in the 
father, and that the woiship of ancestoi s, thi ough its influence 
on the family, produced moral results of vciy great value. 
The sacied rites, binding iogethirr the living and the dead, 
led the members of the family to think moie of®tlreir unity 
They became conscious of the family as an oiganism, pait of 
which had already passed into the other world and part 
of which was not yet born. They thought of it as a living, 
constantly glowing unity, and the thought filled them with 
deep reverence and pide. To act worthily of the family, to 
b’ing no disgiace upon one's ancestors, to do evciy^thmg 
to build up and strengthen the heritage of the family became 
a motive of superlative strength. Since anccstois were con- 
ceived as displeased, ot even injuted, by an act that' injured 
the family, the motives for right bchavioui weic gieatly 
strengthened Maiiiage became more sacied than it liad 
ever been thought of before; for the welfaie of all the 
members depended upon the family being kept piuc. The 
chastity of the mother thus became a .matter of the gicatest 
possible importance. The position of the father drew gieat 
reverence to him, and both son and fathei wcic theicby led to 
think, feel, and act more woithily towaids each othci. From 
ancestor-worship also aiosc the sacredness of the health. 
For, since the ancestial piotcctors were honoured at the 
hearth, the wedding ceiemony and other domestic litcs wcie 
celebrated there too. All the holiest and most touching 
scenes in the life of the family weie connected with it. It 
was the focus of the joys and soriows of the home. 

The impoitance of caiiying on the iites was so great that 
It was conceived to be the duty of eveiy man to many- H 
Older that he m ght have a son to fo low him n h s 
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pl^e^tly'^vork. klalnagc, therefore; became univer'^al wheiever 
ancebLoi-\ioi-sh]p picvasled. only a son could take over 
the ntes fiom a dying- man, the bulh of'* a boy was most 
aiduitly dcsiihd, and if inMiiagc faded'’ to piovide a son, 
it was a maids duty to .Save iccouim to adoption In all the 
anciuil Aiyan nations, the -adopted son held completely the 
position of a teal son. , 

Only those who weie allowed to share m the family woiship 
and to taste the food offered to thE ancestors were recognized 
as belongini^ to the famdy If, for any icason, a man was 
intei dieted from the feast in honour of the dead, he was 
counted an outcast. Only those who shared in the woiship 
of the anccstms of the family could shaie in the division 
of propel ty on the death of the head of the house. 

It is thus cloai that anccstoi -woiship, through its creation 
of the patinuchal family, has done civilization a very laige 
SCI vice. 7 hat stage in llic evolution of the family pioduccd 
changes of extreme value. 

Wc must acknowledge, howcvei, on the othci hand, that 
the system has two inherent weaknesses, winch in ceitain 
pails of the woild have led to sciious lesults. Races have 
vaiicd greatly m the completeness with which they have 
developed the patiuiuhal family-. In some places it remained 
rudmientaiy' ; in otlici* it was developed to its utmost impli- 
catious. (i) Wlicicvcr the fathci’s powci giew so large that 
all hib male descendants of whatcvci age wcic completely 
under his authoiity, theic, ncccssaiily, the family bulked 
laigo ill tlic minds of men and the individiialobccamc weak. 
( 2 ) Anotlici icsiilt of the fathci’s power has been the depiecfa- 
lioii of the value and tlte capacity of women. As we have 
alieady seen, the paLiiaichal family natuially created a desire 
foi sons. Man was exalted and woman was regaided as very 
infenor. When a daughter was born, she icccivcd a very 
poor welcome, bhe biought no sliength to the family, at 
best she would by mariiage pass out of her father’s famdy 
into another Consequent y femude nfant c dc was found 
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evei3'nhere in the ancient world alongside of the pariuaichdl 
family The wife also tended to have no nghts against 
the husband ; bi?t the variation in different races on this 
mattei vras veiy gieat * r 

II We may now leave the gcneiifl question and tuin to 
the ancestors of the Hindus. 

A Amongst the Indo-Apyans in the Panjab, as wc find 
from the Rt^veda the blessed dead weic spoken of as the 
‘fathers’ {pitiis). They were believed to move through the 
eaith’s atmosphere, bringing gifts lO those who saciificcd 
to them, rewarding the good, punishing the evil. Their 
descendants honoured them at the funeial feast' they were 
invited to come and eat the food laid out on the saciificial 
straw, and to dunk the soma piepared for them. Thus, 
ancestor- worship was fully organized amongst the Indo- 
Aryans, as amongst the other Aryan peoples , and the family 
was patriarchal in its organization. The system, how'cvci, 
was not yet far developed, 't'he state of affairs •was veiy 
similar to what we find in early Greece. Female childien 
weie exposed, but \vomen still held a good position. 

When the Brahmans succeeded m winning for thcnuclvcs 
an authontat.ve leligious position, and when the conquest 
of Noith India was begun m real earnest, the whole icligion 
of the Aryan people began to change.- The woislnp became 
much more elaboiate, and stringent rules were hud down for 
eveiy detail of eveiy saciifice. This applies to the woiship of 
the piliis as well as the woiship of the gods The Satopaiha 
Biahmana ccmtains a chapter- which ordains that the pious 
man shall uoiship the pitris esiGry month, and ghes detailed 
lules for the obseiwance Heie for the first time wc meet 
with the pmda. the woid used thioughout the histoiy of 
Hinduism for the cake or ball of rice offeicd to ancestors It 
i-, well woithy of remark that in this passage thcic occuis 
several times the phiase, ‘The Fathers have passed aivay 
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olicc for S .11 t 73 .nb.nigTatiOn kajsi not <ippt;ared as vet. 
Anothei notcwo. thy mattei ii> this, that the help of a Bahman 
is alieady lequiicd foi this monthly vvoi ship of the Fathers 
Even at this cMly dale the ^vicstly caste 'had begun to iisuip 
the falliei's lights 111 the' icligioii of the family. A Biahman’s 
help IS requned to-day in tdl the haidha ceicmonies, i e. the 
worship of anccslois A similar, but latei account occuis in 
the Gobdila Gi ihya Sp'ra ^ In both these books the old idea 
that the ‘fathers’’ come and eat the saciificial food lemains 
unchanghJ. ' The blessed dead arc conceived as requiring 
oidinary food and dunk and as dependent upon then- 
descendants for it. 

A little later, as we find fiom the Upanishads, the theoiy 
of Uansmigiation aiosc among the ancient Hindus This 
is a totally new coneepLion of man’s destiny after death , for 
the fjcliol Ls that a man is bom and dies many times. It is 
theicfoie uniiosMhlc foi a man aftei death to join permanently 
the ranks of the blessed dead, as the conception is m the 
eaiher iTtciatuic F.veu if attci death he goes to heaven, his 
stay thcic i.s neccs.sanly limited , foi he must leturn to eaith 
to be born again. , lluis the new idea was quite inconsistent 
With the basis of the woiship of the [dUis. Yet the practice 
went on without a bu'ak, and witli little change. 

The woiship has c.<>iituiucd among Hindus down to the 
piescnt day. There has been little essential alteiation iii the 
ceremonial, but one vcij'' unpoitant change has arisen m 
the conception. Oiiginally there was no idea of the spiiitii- 
ality of the soul. Since that conception laid hold of the Hindu 
mind, a new ihcoiy about the use of the finda has been 
foimcd. The idea 1- that each soul at death canies with 
It into the other world a -subtle body, but tliat a gioss body is 
also requued, which can be got only thiougli the ptndas 
oficicd by the suiviving relatives. When a Hindu dies, his 
body IS burned At the burning, and duiing the next nine 
days, funeral nlcs are pei foimcd foi him. Jus son taking 
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s pi oral- lent place in ihe ceremoniai The e^^scnlisl polfit 
m t’;e .'ilual of each of thesi‘ days is the offcinr^r of a pada, 
‘ th.-t IS a bah of kneaded flour^ with ivattr, nilk, rice, honey, ike , 
to the spirit cf the dead man ^ The belief is'diat the sphit 
remains a p)ela (i e. a wandeiing gKost), unless it receives 
this food But the soui that receives the piiida daily during 
these ten days graciuallj? dcrg'lops for itsc-Jf a gi oss body. It is 
thii^ trai'sfoi med into a ptiti, and is received into tiie company 
of gljrifed ancestois m haaven “ On the eleventh da> aflet 
the mans death the fust sraddha {litei ally ‘ act "of faith’) is 
, held, and this has to be lepeated monthly during the fiist 
year and cncc a year afterwards. Although the ceiemony 
is caused out piimanJy for one person, yet a large group of 
othei ancestors are also benefited by this and by all other 
suxddha ceremonies. The food offered to the pm n is agaut 
in the form of a piuda Libations of watci, called iaiparia, 
aha aie ponied out for the lefreshmont of the pains at the-'^e 
services. The person holding the service has to invite to it 
all his relatives on boJi his father’s and his muthci's"^sidc, for 
riiice generations upward and three geneiations downward. 
These relatives are called his sapinda^ as,shaung the pvpla- 
ceicmony with him. Th.s group of people is of considerable 
importance ur family mattcis. The offeiitig of vvatci lo the 
'fatiiers' u also a part of the staled daily p' avers. 

According to Hindu thought the haddia ceicmonics are 
not merely acts of loving remembrance, but arc absoliiloiy 
necessary for the wdfme of those who have gone to the other 
world. The offeiing of the pmdaat the fynmal ceiemony is 
needed to transform the soul of the departed into a Irlcsscd 
spiiit- and dll ifdddkas thereafter performed are lequiicd to 
enable him to retain his position in heaven. Then, m luin, 
the weFaie of the family lo dependent on th'e welfare of the 
ancestors If the ance.stois fall from heaven lo hell, the 
vFolfc family will be destroyed. Here is a couplet from 
the Glia; tlian„vvhich there is no bcttei authouty : 

42, 
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* ConfttunJ.ng of .n«s to heU .i-iKe ihe stock’s '^la^ers am tne 

stock , foi tlieu Fall'll, rs fall when the offerings of the cikc and water to 
them fail’' ' i 

What an inHuc’ncc such a bol-w^f as this was bound to exercise l 
To the ancictil GicclO ot Roman buiial was an absolute 
necessity . the ghost ui" the iinbiined man flitted about la 
utter misciy until some [nous sopl flung a handful of dust on 
the uncuvcicd body. To the Hindu, the offcimg of the bail 
of iicc and of the water h similarly of the last importance. 
To omit tha lite is not merely to show disiespect to the dead, 
but to depuve him of the peace and blessedness of heaven; 
and then, in turn, the man who is gUilty of the neglect is"* 
doomed to hell, and his family to uttei destruction. 

B It is fiom anccstor-woisbip that the chief piinciples of 
flic niudu family have arisen 

I. -.The fust of these is that every man must marry and 
beget a son If he fails to do this, he fails ui his duty to his 
anccstois.^ 1 hcii ivclfaic in the other woild depends upon 
his having a son to take ovei fiom lumself the iraddha 
cciemonic-s. No poem is so much lead in Hindu homes as 
the dJahdbJuirata. One of the c.ulicst stones iii that great 
rejioMitory tells how the ascetic Jaiatkaru wandered about, 
refusing to many, until one day he came upon his ancestors 
suspended head downwaids ovei a hole a lopc which was 
being gnawed by mice. He asked the leason and was told it 
was because he had no son. In consequence, he went ofl' at 
once to look for a wife Thus, to the Hindu, mariiage is a 
religious duty, not mcicly a comfoit oi a convenience. On 
the other hand, the bttfch of a son bungs gieat blessings to 
his paicnts * 

We had better notice licic a veiy healthy lule which arose 

Barnett’s tianslatioii is usually quoled, as here 
® Ihe debt which a man ones to his incestors is an idea that occurs 
very ficqutntly in Hindu literature. The debt is paid by bcgeUiu^ a sen. 
VasisJit/in, M. 4y , ■^^11 i , BaudhayMia, It vi. ii, 33 , Alajiu, ix 106 
® An G I vu 1—4 Aptis^a^'fiia II iXj>24 3- Baudkayui-ui 
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among: the thtce highest castes probabTy in the 'seventh 
century B C A«ay in that e^ily time it beenme gustomaiy 
to send eveiy ifiShman, Kshatnj'a, and \''4i.s3’a ^ boy to 
a BcShmanical sciiooJ to leceiv#' a leligious education. lie 
undenvent the ceiemony of I'nitiatioiP (doubtless a primaeval 
p’jbeity ceremony}, received thesacicd thiead and immediately 
went to school, rvhci e lie spent severs) sti enuous years. Every 
student had to live a chaste life duung his education. When 
that was ended, he returned hdme, and a ceremony, the 
home-coming {smnavarlaii.a\ was performed ' Then the 
young man could many, but not till then. lilost young men 
rould be tuentr- to twenty-four yeais of age. Clearly the 
leadeis in those days were deeply impressed with the necessity 
of pre paling a man carefully by a leligious education fo* his 
duties in life Thus the young men of the three higliest 
castes, at this time, had the priceless ideal of a chastevado- 
Jescence iield before them, and doubtless many lived up to 
the rule. 

But this rule of univeisal education for the males of the 
Aiyan <5a.stes fell, at a later date, into disuse, and multitudes 
of Biahmm, Kshatriya, and Vaifya youths did not go to 
school at all \et the ancient ceiemomal was Iccpt up 
About the age of puberty, or caihei, e.acli boy undeinerit 
initiation and icceived the sacicd thiead Then, since he did 
not go to school, there was nothing in the way of nmniage. 
fienceaiose the evil custom which has long been pievulait 
in Bengal and cisewhere,^ to iiidiry meie boys The com- 
petition for eligible husbands is so keen that the paients of 
sons arc usually approached early, and there is gieat tempta- 
tion to huny on the match. Hence, bo >3 may be found in 
Bligh Schools to-day who are nut only Imsbands but fatiicis 
The influence of the Social Eefoim P/Iovemcnt is veiy valuable 
in this matter 

^ See below, p 163. 

See Rmiade, pp'31 5, 310, for examples of bors married at eVl!" n na. 
or ten m the gimly of die Pethwaa. 
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’2 The second jjimCiple is that a man mast not many 
a wonian^ uho is a sapinda^ This rule coircsponds to oiu' 
law of piohibitcd dcgiecs The othci ililes which guide 
a man in sclEctmg a wife litic that he ’must marry -ivitlwi 
his caste, but outside If's own clan subdivision of the caste ^ 

3, The thud pimciple L that the authoiity of the husband 
ui the family is abs'ilute 

Fust, he has full authority ovci his wife. One of the most 
touching passages in Kalidasa’s Sakuntald is the scene ^ in 
which King Dushyanta her husband, failing to lemcmber 
hei, refuses to acknowledge hei as his wife, and her own 
fiiends who have pled hei cause so eagerly leave hei standing^ 
disowned and dishonouicd bcfoie the Ling with the woids, 

Sakuntalfi is by law iliy wife, whether thou desert or acknowledge 
her , and the doiuuuon of a husbainl is absolute 

Sakuntala wishes to letuin with her fnends, but one tuins to 
hci and says angrily, 

O w«lc, who sec St the faults ot thy loid.dost thou desiie independence ? * 
and another asks her, 

If tliuLi ait wiry the king proclaims thee, what light hast thou to 
compiling lint if tliou kuowtsL the piuity of chine own soul, it will 
bucouie tliec to wait as a handmaid m the mansion tf thy Imd. 

Since, then, the husband s authoiity is absolute, it is the wife's 
duty to be absolutely obedient to hei husband 

Him to whom her father may give hei, she bhall obey as long as 
he lives,* 

He is hci sole authority. Tiiuvalluvar, the Tamil poet, 
says of a good woman. 

Bowing not befme the gods but before her husband *■ 

Whatever hiSi character may be, her duty is to be utterly 
loyal to him and to woiship him as her divinity 

* See p. 84 above This rule vanes in its practical meaning m different 
parts of India Sec Tievelyan, 34-37. 

* Trevelyan, 32 4. ^ Act v 

‘ Soebeow p 90. * Manu v ij ‘ Heart of Jfuha 05 
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ThotJgh (!cst;tute of Virtue, or seeking: pleasure elscwhersj 'ir fte’ o'd 
of good qualities, yet d husband must be constantly «oisiiipped as 
a god by a faitbful^uife ’ 

Slta says. * * / *’ 

-\ry husoand is a god to me* ^ 

If a wife o&eys her husband, she will be exalted iU hcavcn.“ 
If disubedtent, the law says she may be chastised ‘ 

A wife . , who has committed faults may be beaten with a rope ni 
a split bamboo.^ , 

This ktv would not be upheld m an Indian law-court to-du)', 
•but it still influences opinion. If she peislsts m opposition, 
she may be superseded 

A barren wife may be supeiseded m the eighth year, she whose 
children ail die m the tenth, she who beais only daughters m the 
eleventh but she who is qua.ielsoine without delay ' „ 

Secondly, as fathei, bis authority is absolute oiei his son 
as long as he Itves Whatever he oidois the son it, birund to 
do. even if it be tne greatest possible crime. Tills m a '/ciy 
serious mattei in the case of the criminal tubes, which me 
found all ovei India. When they aie HihJvis, tJic son of 
a thief 02 a coiner is guilty of sin, if he lefuscs to obey his 
fathei and join him in his criminal occupation Heic is what 
Rama, the ideal son, says on this point . 

I have no pow'er to slight oi break 
Commandinents -which tny fathei spake . , . 

Once Kanda mighty saint, uho niade 
Ills tliiellmg m the loiest shade, 

A cov' — and duty’s claims he knew— 

Ooedicnl to his father, slew, , , , 

So Janiadagni’s sun obeyed 

His sire, when in the wood he laid '■ 

His hand upon Lis axe, and smote 
Througli Itenuka his mother’s throat 

v ijq ^ ^ Giifnth, If isix' ® Ahciiu, v njy 

* ' '’99. * Jfunu 'x. h 
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* " T1 deed o a d o e s e 

l'ei.15 ol the Cod'S my steps shall guide, 

And lesdkiLc will 1 fulnl ■> 

' My ^idthn’b wind, hUhci's vvill.Vi 

Ncnily all ilu iciii, lining fcaluich of the Hindu family 
have austn dlicclly from tlic supicmc position of the father, 
and the ceinboqucnt dcpicciatiun of wotnan Ab the Hindu 
family developed m the eaily centimes, ils iniiei chaiacter 
manitcsted itself iti institutions 

4 One o&i the earliest lesults was the establishment of the 
joint family In this system a man’s son bi lag's his bride into 
thi patcinal mansion, and the daughtci is taken by hei 
husband to Ins father’s house Thus all the male descendants 
of the houscholdet down to the thud or even the fouith 
generation, if he happen to survive so long, and also the 
unnuuued guls, live m tlic one house witli him undei his 
complete contiol. The landed piopcity oi the family and 
the ineoine of any vvage-evunuig mernbcis thcie may be arc 
in the hlnisc-latlici 's hand and aie used by him for the needs 
of the -whole family livciy mcnibci of the family owes com- 
plete obedience to the head of the family m all things Thus, 
no mattci how olel a man may be, he i.e still a minoi, if his 
fatlici, giaiulfathc'i I oi" spcal-giandfatlicr is alive, and must 
oijcy him iniphciLly Without lus consent ho cannot many 
noi undcitake anything of nnpoitanee Here we have the 
patiiaichal family m its most expanded foim Sometimes 
as many as seventy or eighty peisons will be found undet 
one loof all of them lineal descend uits of thp patiiaicli, or 
wives 01 widows of sued descendants. No wonder that the 
family Lonsciou^ne'‘-s is gicatly developed among Hindus, 
and that the intcicsts of the family bulk laigc m cveiy Hindu 
mind ■* 

Several fine icsults spiing fiom this paiticular type of 
oiganization 'i he selfish individualistic motive gets little 
room to glow, loi each contiibutes to the wclfaie of all the 

‘ Lnfh h JI no 
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others , and if one son is peculiarly suciessfal, his^ income 
brings eiitia comfort to the whole family. Eveiy ipember of 
the family, no mafttei how useless or v, eak, is well taken care 
of. Each feels rc.sponsible foi the otheis N is the family 
that counts, not the individual Evdly woman in the house 
is the mother of all the childien, and cousins feel as ncaily 
related as if they v,eie brothers. On the othei hand, no one 
gets the rppoitumty of developing a selCieliant chaiacter of 
his ov.n, except the head oi the hbusehold 

This p-'pcct ot Hindu family life has begun to break down 
under the influence of Western thought and life, and veiy 
large changes aie suie to come In the childhood of the 
world a man could affoid to live as a member of a family ; 
but in modem times the individual counts foi moie and 
more. 

But the most important results of the full development 
of patiiaichal authoiity show themselves in the depreciation 
and complete subjection of women. While the family icachcd 
Its strong position in ancient India thiough the power vested 
in the father yet his supiemc position made it impossible foi 
the wife to leceivc adequate recognition Nowheie else in all 
the r^orld have things gone so far as they have m India As 
V, e have already seen, tlie patnaichal family evciywhcie lends 
to exalt man and to depieciate woman The full unfuldmg 
of the inner nature of that system m India reduced women 
to complete subjection, and led to the gioudh of a set of 
customs which have no paiallei m the woild elsewhoie. 

5 Hindu la.wgive!s unanimously declaic that a woman 
is always m subjection, to her father, to her husband, or to her 
son; she can never have any independence- 

Let her be in subjection to hci fathers lierchildhTOd, to Iier husband 
in her youth, to lici sons when her husband is dead ; let a woman never 
enjoy indepenflence ' 

• fja 4 ^ ' Cf I 2 3 VanjJtha v i hatMihSy no, 1 1 a, ^ 

44 45 CauJ /ui x u l ^ 
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There is' a line in the Runmyana winch gives beautiful expres- 
sion to ihf Mindu idea of wifely loyalty: 

As the shaddw to llic substance, to her !oid is faithfd wife ^ 

Yet liow vjvully it cxpic&scs also hci hopeless inferiont}'. 
The idea IS, not that the ni.iiiicd iclation places a woman in 
subjection to her iiusband, bnt that woman is essentially an 
inferior being. This is no mcne popular prejudice, but a 
doctiinc of Hinduism In the Bhagavadgita'^ we read that 
a woman is born such because of s’m in a former hie , and in 
Lhe Gari'da Pitt ana we lead ■ 

Owing to my bid deeds m former lues I got a noman’s body, nhicli 

IS a source of gieat nnseiyd 

This belief m the essential infciioiity of woman led to the 
Buddhist conviction that no woman can attain nlivana until she 
be icborn as a man 

W<s shall take the other developments as far as possible m 
nsstoiical ordei, beginning with two winch come fiom veiy 
caily times. 

6 Away in the far-back ages, bcfoic the Aiyan people 
had >.plit up, the establishment of the patiiaichal family led 
to the uinvci.sal dftsu'c foi sons and to the custom of exposing 
a Luge piopoilion of the femiilc childicii bom. This custom, 
which, as uc know, pcisistcd thmughout classic times m 
Euiope until the influence of Cluist put it down, seems to 
have been bioiighl liy’ the Indo-Aiyans into India with them , 
and the practice continuetl in ceitain sections of the people 
unchecked until iflflo, when the Biitish Government began 
a long-coutinucd ciusadc foi its extinction ' So ingnined 
was the habit m many Indian castes and tubes that the 
determination of the Ihitish Government to pul it down was 
in many places liaffled foi years, and the best aulhouties 
aie doubtful w^ictliei it does not peisist in ccitain quaiters 
to some extent even to-day. 

7 Polygamy is anothci of the universal concomitants of 

' R C Dutt s PS. nUyana I v o ' n. 32 

® Lriirui^ Furana lid iiihS a l 4 
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the patuarchal family, inevitably aribing fiom the iflca that 
a man is of far greatei \alue and jmpoilance tlian^ woman. 
This custom also*vas brought by the ancestois of the Hindus 
into India with them. It was iftiown, but iittfe piactiscd, in 
the age of the Rig2‘£da Yet, throughout Hindu histoiy down 
to oui ov'm day, it has been recognized that kings and men of 
wealth oi of socia? position, iiavo a light to many seveial 
wives, and that no man is lestricted to one The nunibcr of 
a kings wives has always been a'mcasuie of his wealth and 
power In the Law of Manu a Biihman is allowed four wires, 
^ a Kshatiiya thiee, a Vaisya two ^ Most of the Hindu gods 
are polygamous. Vishnu and Biahma, for example, have 
thiee consorts eacti, 

In modem times howevei, monogamy has become the rule 
foi ordinazy Hindus of all castes. The Kuhn Biahmans of 
Bengal, who until quite lecently used to many scou^i, of 
women, were a lonely and ghastly exception Down to bome 
liiL}' jeais ago, houever, the rule of monogamy was tempered 
by concubinism for all those who desiied it and could affoid 
n ; ^ and, though public opinion is now seriously oijposed to 
it, in certain parts of the country it seems to bo still piacliscd 
Many pxinces aie still polygamists 

Furtlier, although monogamy is the usual piactice. Hindu 
society holds himly to the idea that the light to marry 
a second wife remans. Eveiy Hindu maiiiage is ^1l poi.se 
poljgamous.^ A Hindu mauies in oider that he may have 
a son Hence, if hjs wife bears him no son, it is hr duT to 
uiairy another in Older to obtain a son While these lines 
are being written, the newspapers announce tliat the daughter 
of the Gaekuar of Baroda is to become the second wife of the 
nlalii aja ticindia, because his fiist \%ife has not boine him an 


1 m. 13 , also uVaymui, I. im i6, I-4 , Pum^kaui 
these castes see bdow, p. 163, 

‘ A J\' E V. 739 Lf p 395, below. 

Tresthan, ey ' Lleace it is uusale for an European 
a 11 uJiL ^ 
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1 } rc.L'Cntly J.v w,fe licridf be^s ^he hubband to take 

a second wife. Yet many a Hindu is too loyal and too deeply 
attached to his wife to do so Finally, if a iman finds his wife 
stul5l3orn and iioiiblesome, Ii^indu l,Jw gi\\is him the light to 
many ancitliei, as wc h^ivc seen above ^ 

8 But though in ihc tunes of i\ic Rigzcda infanticide and 
polj’gamy ivcic both known, yet the patnaichal family ivas 
not far developed Women h.ad a gieat deal of liberty and 
a gicat deal oUpowci , and the^ family was on the whole 
healthy But at a later date the family began to change 
Two innovations come from the times of the Biahmanas The 
fust of these is the rise of the joint family, rvhich we have^ 
aheady discussed The other is the appearance of the rale 
that a man must not cat with his wife. This lule occurs in 
the Sattipaiha Biahmana^^ is icpeated in all the law-books, 
and, lb m full fnice in eveiy Hindu household to-day The 
einctgonce fif this oxtraoiclmaiy lulc at this early date, the 
seventh oi eighth centmy n C , shows that alieady the power 
of t!ic*fathci was grown ng, and that woman was being lele- 
gated to a fill luwei place than that which she held in the 
times of the Rigvcdit. 

9 Nor do \vc have to travel lar to find fuither evidence 
of this tendency As we s:i\v above,* it became the rule, at 
a vciy eaily date, that every boy of the thicc twicc-boin 
castes shoukl leceive an education in one of the Biahmanical 
schools But girlh wcie not admitted to the schools; the 
Vedas wcie foibicldcn tii women as strictly as to Sfidias/^ 
No piovision was made for female education , and women 
wcie excluded fiom the noble cnltiuc which their fathers, 
biothers, husbands, and soiib icccived.'^ A fuither result was 

' The cny.iyL’^nr nt has since been Lrokeu oif ' p SS- 

' X, c, 9 , 1. K 2 , 12, Uaiitajpn, ix 33 , I'asaJilha, mi 31 , Manu, 
3V 45 * P B6 “ Mahh i\ 18 For SuJras, see p. 163 

® Want of school education Joes not necessaulv make a man or 
a woman uneducalecl In the ancient world \cry few children utnL to 

-boo' yc‘"he- »c-e c'ms de-ab'c n “"hc’-s of edtorod people bo*h men 
an o n. 1 here was verj tie s 00 education 3 Ho e O ecce 
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that, with the exception of the marriage ceicmony, evCFy 
domestic sau ament rvas performed without nianlras fi c 
Vedic texts) in the case of girls ^ and a woman could perform 
no sacrifice without*her husband.^ r ^ 

lo About the ^ame time it became. recognized as a Plindu 
religious law that a gul ought to bemarned bcfoic she reaches 
the age of puberty." Here we get some light on the question 
of education, maiiiage in rfe case of girl^ took the place of 
Initiation, the religious ceremony which began a boy’s educa- 
tion the Law of Manu puts this quite clearly^. It seems 
ceitain that pre-pubeity marriage was already lecogmzed as 
»the ideal in the sixth century B C, for it is found m the earliest 
existing \2L^~ho<:>\!:,XhtDharmasutra oi Gautama, which isplaced 
by scholais before 500 c c., and in all latei treatises on law , 


jet tile heroes weie men of judgement and taste Akbar is a nifidcin 
csanipie So, throughout the history of Hinduism, there have bLcn 
ill tcrate men and here and there also women, who have shown i^jiu it 
capacity and considerable culture Yet it remains line that toi many 
centuries Hindu women, whether of the upper or ot the lower chisscs, 
na\e been uneducated, except m so far as their religion has guen them 
1 mer interests. The tacts w hich told against thorn most of all were chikl- 
marnage, their ignoiance of Sanskrit — the language of science and culture 
— and finally the zenana ; what race of women could bleak thiough such 
barriers ? 


In the eailier periods of the histoiy we occasionally meet educated 
women ^ Many of these cases ocemred in communities whuiu the 
Brah'iianlc iaw rvas not yet rigoroudy enfoiced, and the otheis aic niosliy 
ca'es ot individual women in peculiar ciicuinstances 
Though the study of the Vedis and of the Sacied Law is absolutely 
forbidden to women, they are not without literature The Rauav^ma and 
the Mahsbhiraia in the oiigiaal and in many vernacular adaptations aic 
theirs the Ptuana^ also, and the whole range of vemiicular Iiteiaturt 
many parts of which are exceedmglv nch ’ 

_ Women have at various times taken a place m Indian lUcratine 
iiome hymns ot the Rt^vtda weie composed by women , wc meet them at, 
n erlocutors in ihe Upanishads; there is a volume ot Psalms the 
lUrtgdm, which IS the work of Buddhist nuns , and a Rajimt princess 
namedpMirabal, was a gifted poetess and leligioiis leader: 

J JUvalayaHa, i. 35, io,_AIa»u, ii, 67 
G'lUtaynii, wm i , Af-aUaynba, H vi IJ, 17, Manu, w. 

V 1 5 5 IX I S , X! 36. ^ ’ 
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bat it tvss not generally pracLncd among Hindus until several 
cenlLiHCb latci Foi a long time it continued to be the Indian 
custom to mairy a girl at the age of sixteem This stands out 
quite deal in^thc litcraLure.j Hindu’ Buddhist, and Jam, of 
the fifth, fuuith, and --third centnnos It was the steady 
piesMiic of the Biabmanical law that intioduccJ the diange 
By the beginning of our era at latest the change was complete. 
We may note hue also that many Hindu princesses of the 
early ccntuiics w'ere allowed to choose then own husbands; 
the custom -is known as simyaniva-i a sdf-chotce. 

But the mattci docs not end thete , for paients (especially 
when the caste-group within which maniage is possible is 
nairow), fcaung they may fail to secure u. buJegiooin at the 
right moment, many iheu daughter when a suitable bride- 
groom IS available, no nutter how young the giil may be 
This_ is how the piacticeof mai rying litdc childien or even 
infants aiose 1 he child docs not go to hei husband’s home 
until she is eleven oi twelve , yet the maniage is absolutely 
binding iicncc, through the death of husbands iii the inter- 
vening years, tlieie aie multitudes of Hindu widows who have 
ne\er been u'ues 

We can only guess at the causes that led to the establish- 
ment of child-niauiage , yet all inciuiicis are agreed that it is 
one of the clearest pi oofs possible that the Hindu woman was 
already in complete subjection But though no one knows 
piccisclj' what it ivas that led the Jim Ins to foimulate this 
law, yet, in tlie eaibest documents in winch it ocenrs a clear, 
comprehensible, leligious leason is alicady suggested for the 
practice The law appears in the Dkannasutra of Gautama 
and m ncaily all the later law-books. In each one wc are told 
that the fathci wlio does not sec that his daiightci is married 
bcfoie the mSnscs appear cuminits sm , ^ and in most of the 
books the sin is said to be equivalent to abortion ^ Clearly 

^ See the passages leferred to above, p 94 n 3- 

® Baudhaymit, tV. i. 13, xvii 71, and also Bnlivshputi, 
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An^rO, Vulu u F mt. 
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the avctenz Htndt; bcljered that to faJ to give a g-fri aff^pubeity 
the ehance of beafing a chi’d vtas, so to speak, to prevent the 
birth which ougkt to come and thciefoie as sinful as 
Jestroymg an embi-f/o. This b^ief, in its scnsmvcncss to ihc 
clams of life, lecails the law of ahz^hsg which aiosc about the 
same time, \\z that an ascetic must not kill animals, nor even 
break off a living twig^ Anothei lule, wliich lests on the 
same basis, urns that the husband who does not approach his 
ii'ife after her monthly sickness .commits ?tn.' Thus what 
makes chfd-marriage obhgatoiy to the Hindu is the belief 
that to km to give a gul at puberty the chance of becoming 
*’ a mother 13 sinful. 

II. The next downwaid step was the prohibition of widow- 
retnarriage. ji-theady by 500 B C only the childless widow 
was allowed to icmany,® but the law is first laid down foi aU 
widows in the great law-book of Manu."*^ As this enUo took 
several csntuncb to grow it is impossible to fix the exact date 
of anj law contained in it, yet we shall not be fai wrong if 
ive conclude that this legulation that nri widow may lemaji}’’, 
was already m foice at the opening of the Christian era. Hven 
a viigin chdd-indow is condemned to pcipciual v idou hriod. 
Yet the very law which forbids the widow to take another 
husband expressly bids the widowci lemai ry. 

The ongin of widow -celibacy is to he found m ihc Hindu 
ide.a of majiiage. A Hindu woman matucs, not meicly'foi 
better for V, orsG ' but foi tins woild and the next. I hem is 
mairiage m heaven amongst both gods and men, accmdiijg to 
Hindu belief. The following words of Sita m the Rdnuiyana^ 
w'IjI make the mattei plain- 

Sdll close my loid, to thj d^ai sHe 
My spirit 'vill be purified . 

r 

* Sec Delo\4. pp 250, 256 
B-nCiihjyana, R' 1. 17-19 ; Miotu, i\ 4 

^ Czti'tazna, x^•m 4-17, KisisMuu^wi SS-GS, 74. 

‘ V ^ See below, p. 207 f. 

® Gntaib. II '■xit cf. Vaztv 5 56 
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Lov f o s y so 1 w ee 
My luisband is a god to me^ 

So, love, with thee shall I have bhss 
shaie the life that fo’lows <his. 

I he.uJ a tirahman, dear to fame, 
This ancient sctipUiie te\t proclaim 
‘The woman who ou euth below 
Her paients on a tnan bestow, 

And lawfully their hairds unite 
With water and each holy rite, 

She m this woild shall’be his wife, 
His also m the after life,’ 


Tins belief ga\*e point to tvifely loyalty and faithfulness ; 
foi unless a wife pioved a good woman and faithful to her 
Joid, she could not expect to lejom him in heaven,® 

There is, then, another fact to be noticed. A girl is born 
a member of her falhei’s family and belongs to him , but at 
maiiiago the f.itlier gives hci to hei husband and she becomes 
mcor]ioiatcd into his family Then, if hci husband dies, she 
cannoU again be giaflcd into her father’s famil}^ it is im- 
possible to play fast .uicl loose with icligious ties Hei closest 
idatiouship is with hci husband, who is m the other world 
So that, to the Hindu, she no longer quite belongs to ordinaty 
suucty, but IS m a nay outside it, like the sannydsi ® 

biixe Tlnidus thought in this way, vve aie not astonished to 
heai that at an caily date it became customaiy that the widow 
who was a mother shoukl not icmairy Then, later, the lule 
was extended to childless widows, and even to vngin widows 
who had ncvci lived with a husband. A Hindu woman’s 
vLituc came to be summed up in lifc-long loyalty to the man 
to whom hci fathei had given her, whether he was alive oi 
dead If she was left a widow, it was her duty to set her 
whole hcait oil bei coming reunion with hci loid in heaven® 


^ This IS the sin which led to her birth as a woman See above, p 91. 

* See above, p SS ® Jlnuu, v, 161 

A H-X-ay y- Af/Autninwia 1 - Ranade- 34 

* r cvclyan 62 63. ‘ hec he ow p 54 
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Consequently the noble Hindu woman, trained m the'^e 
convictions from hei babjhood, cannot bear the pea of a 
second miri lane. * To taire aiiodier paitnei would be to be 
untrue to eicr} thing winch sUeiTholds most ndble and most 
sacied The hard d.sciplme and thc^long soiiow of widow- 
hood are infinitely preferable to that 

This idea could nev'cr aiise^^vith icg.nd to a Hindu husband, 
and that for two leasons He was, at least potentially, a 
polygamist : the duty of loyalty to one woman could not 
emeigt. in his case Then, if his deceased wife whs his only 
wife, he had to mairy again, in order to have his wife with 
him at the sacrifices ^ 

12. The next act m the tr.igic history of the Hindu woman 
i« the intioduction of the custom of safi or widow-burning. 
This notoiious custom is not an ancient thing m Hinduism. 
I^Iaii}* savage tribes ha\e the idea that a man will lequije in 
the other world all that he has enpyed in this. So his hoise 
and his wife arc slam on his tomb, and Ins weapons aie butied 
with him. The Indo-Aiyans had given up this inhuman 
custom ; for there is the clearest proof that it was not m use 
in the times of the Rtg'jcda, noi for many centmics latei 
Hou it v\ as levived, ue do not know, probably thiougli imita- 
tion of some of the aboriginal tubes. The use of the piactice 
among a civilized people like the Hindus would be altogether 
mcompretiensiblc but foi the peculiar con ‘^titu lion of the 
Hindu family Wc find the first beginnings of the classical 
Hindu custom in the later portions of the Rdindyana and the 
Moliabhayatad, It came into vogue gradually and the liisloiy 
IS not known. Kalidasa's An; War-god'^ that 

it was aheady well known b> A D 400, and it icccives legal 
icccgmtion m the VisJuu’smr’h ^ It is praised in the Cmnda 
Pitrana? but i.s condemned in the Maham} udna Tantni “ It 
was but a permissive statute the widow was allowed to 


^ Manu , V 167-169 

* Canto V 

* Garuipi PurSna SSroddhO. a i, 35 35 
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i^ount her husbands p>re, if i.hc chose lo do so. Yet xhe 
lecoidb pyove Ih.tt thcic wcic imwining- victims Ram Mohan 
Rai saw his own biotiicr’s widow burnt 'to death despite 
Iiei attempt t(f escape ')i 

Akbai, the Mughal ''empero!, piohibitcd it but failed to 
put It down, Ry the beginning- of the nineteenth century the 
e\ il had I cached colossal pioportions, so that Bciitinck’s act 
of abolition iCtpiued considciable couiage and firmness^ It 
was in Bengal that the largest., iiumbei of cases ocemtedj 
yet the piictice was well known all ovci India At ceitain 
couits at least, a grc.it holocaust of women took place on ^ 
the death of the king " 

The rise of such a custom seems at first sight inexplicable, 
almost incredible, but it is cjuite compiehcnsible when the 
Hindu ideal of wnfdy loyalty and the belief in the joyous 
hcavienly icuuion ate taken into account. A woman w’ho has 
been happily maiiied and ns deeply attached to her husband 
suddenly loics him. Ovci whelmed with giicf, she does not 
w'lnt to live. The hard asceticism and lonely raisciy of 
widowhood make the outlook all the daikci. On the olher 
haiid, she has only to eiiduie the pyre, and she will imme- 
diately have a laptmous icunion with her loid in heaven.^ . 

Lvon in these days, eighty years afUi Bontinck's oidcis, safi 
IS not unknown Quite lecentlj'-, ncai Calcutta, a bereaved 
wife, in the exaltation ot hei anguish. deteiminecUy burned 
hciseU in hci own room at the very time when the body of 
her husband was being consumed on the pyic When such 
a case occuis, the Hindu community thitlls ,with sympathy 
and levcience The old ichgious idea.s have by no means 

lost all then foicc » 

Theie is much heie which we Westerns can understand. 

How' many a'wiie, and husband too who lias lost a beloved 
partnci, could nevci dicam of a second union ! 

^ Imperial ’* 49 ® 

* 1 p-n-ai Gas er 94 cf also R acie 37 H ve I, Umpires 
T. , ’ j 1 a? V o Oo. 
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And 'ihat to her shall be the end? 
And what to me remains of good^ 
Torher, perpetual maiaenhood, 
And ur^o me "no second friend. 


r 


Will the love and seif-devoLion of the sa^l ive can deeply 
simipathize How many broken-htai ted widows and -widowers 
have prayed for easeful death ! 

But what we can scaicely understand is how these tiagic 
glooms and awful ordeals ^could be imposed as laws upon 
weak women, while men went their own way in comfort and 
fieedotn, and above all how the dark sorroivs of widowhood 
'could be laid on smiling infants and little toddling mites, 
equally innocent of love, marnage, and death. 

13 Long befoie the practice of widow-sac: ifice aiose, it was 
regal ded as a fitting thing that a widow should live a mildly 
ascetic life, endaiing haidshlps and subsisting on a vcgetaiian 
diet.^ When saii became common, the ascetic life became 
compulsory foi those who did not mount the pyre The 
original idea seems to have been that, with the death' of her 
husband, the w'ldow passed out of society, like the monk, 
and theicfore it seemed nght that she should piactisc his 
asceticism. 

To-day eveiy wadow is condemned to peipetual mouining 
and austerity In Bengal the rule is that a widow has to lav 
aside all her ornaments, wear a sdn without a boidei, subsist 
on a vegetal lan diet, eat only one solid meal pei day, and twice 
a month pass a whole day of twenty-four houis without eating 
and drinking and this lule is applied even to giil-widows^ 
A woman's hair is her gloiy, the last piece of beauty shecaics 
to part with. In laigc sections of India the baibei shaves 
away the widow’s glossy tresses and leaves her a tonsuicd 
x-im It seems hkcly tnat a high religious pul pose was once 
present in this ascetic life, but if so, the spnit of it has not 
been piesened Were the widow a soit of stay-at-home nun 
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jittifily renounCmg the worin, devutin^ Lci'iclf to a iife of 
piaycx ai!,d nicditatioa, one could imdeistand the ideal, but, 
oh the pUy of it t the widowed childien ofltidia are compelled 
to live a sevdlely ascetic lift', and are usually gnen a heavy 
shaic of the housclidld diudgciy as well. Finally, the 
doctrine of traiismigiation and kaima is used to make the 
pool gill responsible foi hei li,u.sband's death if she had 
not sinned giicvously in a. pievious Ide, he would not have 
died. How stiangc that this rehgious snfcience is not used 
with similar effect in the case of the husband who loses his 
wife I The widow is diiven away fiom scenes of happiness 
and rejoicing as a guilty thing likely to biing ill-luck ‘ Her’’ 
haid lot, her life-long niiseiy and dcgiaJation, her endless 
fasts and puvation.s,’ aie the woids used by a Hindu to 
describe the wulowhs c.xpcticncc^ It is a lelief to the heart 
to iijaliKC that, Ihougli the life of penance and drudgciy is 
cvcrywlicie tlic lulc, widows aic not ticated with equal 
haishiiess in all pails of India. It i-s not that Hindus are 
haid-hcartcd it i.s the beliefs and the laws that aie at 
fault. 

14 The last dow'iiw.Lid step, fatefully possible because of 
all diat had gone betoie it, was the acceptance of the custom 
of scducling the w'omcn of the uppci castes in the women’s 
apaitinculs and cutting them off fiom all paiticipation in 
public life. Surely a fitting climax to their seclusion fiom 
the noble cduuation of ancient India I The custom aiose 
among Hindus dmmg the Muhammadan peiiocl, perhaps 
paitly in imitation of their nifUSLCis, but par,j:ly also in self- 
defence. The piactuc docs not affect in the same dcgiec 
those pi evinces that came little undci Muhammadan influence, 
and the women ot the lower classes usually lead a veiy free 
life. On the'othci hand, the zenana sj stem, like sti let ca.ste 
rules, child-mai 1 lage, enfoiced widowhood, and other cliaiac- 
teiistics of high -caste life, us copied, as a patent of nobility, 
by tl e lower castes ' a.s the r ncans w '1 allow 
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C Yet, despite the ciushin^ weight ot patiiaichal a-uthoiitfy 
and all its pitiable results, the Hindu home hules some very 
beautiful things. *'The faithfulness, devotion, and love of the 
wife and mother ?he humilityfand willing nlinistry of the 
broken-hsaited widow the obedience Snd aftcction of the ‘■ous 
and daughteis, even when giown up, tlie subdued joy and 
shady retirement of the zenapa, the sacramental note present 
ahiavs and eveiyuhcre — these aie things of ical worth and 
beauty exquisite as a bed, of scented violets m an English 
foicst-glade There aie Hindu motheis belonging to all 
castes whose place and power in the home show that human 
nature IS often too stiong foi human law They are treated 
with supreme lespect by both husband and children, and 
live lives of gieat influence and usefulness. Yet they are 
but exceptions, and their position is altogethci insecure. 
Further, high-caste women aie to be met hcie and S-hcie 
who though illiteiate, are cultured, thoughtful, and capable. 
They know by lieait laige paits of the leligious litcintuic. 
Their practical and religious tiaining has made them women 
of character and capacity Their husbands lely on their 
judgement, and they vield gieat influence m then homes The 
Hindu family has pioduccd these rich fiuits amidst ignorance, 
oppression, injustice. What may we not look foi fiom this 
thiicemoble race of women, when they receive their lighlful 
freedom, education, and position^ 

Then depreciation and subjugation are not the whole truth 
about Hindu women. According to Hindu law, the wife may 
accept and hol^ propeihy of her own which even hei hu.sbanj 
cannot touch ^ Social refoiiners complain that the Uw is 
frequently lendered nugatory many a wife cm be bi ought 
to surrender her property by the thieat of a second wife.= 
Yet the law exists, and is frequently taken advantage of 
D These regulations for the family are veiy widely 

> Manu, vm. aS-iq , Lc loa, isp 192-198 For a modem statement of 
tne of a. H'nd fe &eti / Deo. 5 ”909 p “6a 
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ft) lOAcd t>v througlitjUt the country ^ but tht,y urc by 

no means univcisab While the laws of the Dharmasutias 
and Dhaimasasii.is arc very generally icveied and obeyed, 
thci’c is a far greater larVi than any of them, the law of 
custom — 

Let him walk m that path of holy men t\hich his father and his 
giandfithcis followed, wliile he iwalks in that he will not suffer 
liana , — ^ 

which ove. tides eveiy othei law.” If a Hitidu can piove that 
a custom has been Iftilhftilly observed in his family or caste 
foi generations, then it is tight and obligatory for him no, 
matter how immoral anti-social, or revolting it may be. 
Hence the maiuage laws of many castes do not conform to 
Hindu rule. The younger sons of the NambutT'i BiLhraans 
of Tiavancoic puictise polyanchy ; among ceitam South 
Indl*aii castes the mairiagc of a man witli his niece is per- 
mitted ; some castes pvactisc dtvoicc; m others it is con- 
sidcied light to many a daughter to an idol, a flower, a sword, 
or some olhci inatciul object and to allow her to lead there- 
after the life of a pio.stitutc while in many temples there 
aic sorv.uilh of the god, dedicated by then lelatives, 

who do take pait fiom time to time m the sei vices, bat 
whose ical occupation is irnmoialily ® 

E. Theie aic scvcial points in the Hindu family that are 
inconsistent with the doctnne of transmigiation and kaima. 
The basis of tlie worsliip of the ‘fatheis’ is the two ideas, 
that they have warn immoitahty in heaven, and that the 
offciings enable them to retain theii place thlie. But tians- 
migiatioii teaches that they must lotuin to earth to be born 
again , and, according to the kaima doctrine, nothing that 
ally survivor pa earth can do can alter their destiny by one 
hair’s bieadth- that is settled by their own karma and that 
alone , so thai theie is a double inconsistency. The law 


* Manu V 7S. 
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that a widow must itmam faithful to hct dead husband, aiCd 
look forward to a happ)/ union with him in heav^i, cleaily 
aiose before the afipeaiance of the doctiine of tiansmignition, 
; and is scarcely consistent with foj it is qiiitt; possible that 

' the husband’s kaima may cause him fo be reborn bcfoiehis 

: widow dies. 

I On the other hand, the kgrma hypothesis is nseti, wo 

j have seen, to make the widow responsible for her husband’s 

! death It also provides a.justificatton foi the belief m the 

i infeu'odty of women the theoiy is that they S'lincd 

I seiiously in a formei life, and tiiat then evil karma makes 

I *them women 

* III. The Kirda family stood four-squaie foi over twm 

j thousand jears; for although changes to^k place aftci the 

I Christian esa, in its main lines the stiuctuie wao complete bv 

i 5C0 B.c Duiing ail these long centuries its institurtons 

scarcely underwent a criticism Nay they spiend outside the 
f Hindu community and affecled both Muslims and Chiistians. 

But about 1800 A.T> Christian ciiticism began to make itself 
t heaid, especially in the writings of the Sejamporemissioiiaiics. 

j Here, as in every other depai'tment of Wcstcin itiflnciu'e, 

j Ram Mohan Rai, the foundei of the Biahma Samry, was the 

t fiist Hindu to respond and to (urn to pinctical action. ITc 

t wrote against polygamy, and his- shaie in the agitation which 

led Lord WijJjam Bentinck to put down sa/I in iMccj was not 
inconsiderable. Debendranath Tagore, the next leader of the 
Biahma Sa-maj, rebelled against the polytheistic and idolatioua 
charamer of th^ sacraments (saws^ams) of the Hindu family, 

^ and prepared a punned manual foi the use of Bi cditna families, 
t out did not lecognue that he was acting undci the mlluencc 

f of Christ Keshab Chandia Sen saw fai mom deaCy 

whence^ the light was coming and coufeased ''it. His con- 
demnation of chi Id -marriage and other abuses led not only 
to real reform among those who folloived him. but tool- 
shape m a Msiriage Act passed fay Lord Laivicnccs Govern- 
ment in 1873 One of Keshab’s conteni orm cs was I.iara 
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a V.d)' a Calculta pandit of gicat learning, 
who, realising that in the caihebt ages Hindu widowb weie 
fiec to many, and also seeing- cleailythe grave evils which 
the prohibitioii leads to in liiodcin life, spoke and wrote in 
favoui of icstoiing the iild lieedom with so much power that 
Govcininent agiecd and passed the necessary Act in 1865 
Ml Justice Raiudc, one of tln^ Icadcis of the Prailhana 
Samaj, founded in Bombay in 1867, is the next outstanding 
ieadei in family icfoim To him *e ov\e the oiganization of 
the social lefonn movement, which eveiy yeai holds one 
national and seveial local confeiences Its organ, the Indian 
Social Rcfounci\ exercises a most licalthy influence. The ^ 
only olhei name we need mention is Rao Rahadm Vlicsalmgam 
Pantulu, whose influence for good both In social icfuira and 
in literature has been vciy gieat, especially in the Telugu 
counfay whcie he has his home. It is woithy of notice that 
the mcmbcib of the Aiya Samaj condemn child-maniage and 
peimit widow icmauiagm. But the most bignificant fact of 
all IS this, that the Theosophical Society, the Ramakrishna 
Mission, and the caste and sect confeiences, although they 
defend the whole of Hinduism, j'ct advocate certain mcasmes 
of icfoiin, especiall)' the postponement of the age of mainage 
and the education of guK 

It I'l also most noticeable that the pi ogress of the national 
movement gicatly sticngtlicns the foices making for social 
icfoiin The loud demand of the Congiess for piogiess, for 
economic change, for men and women of chaiactci to make 
the countiy gicat, helps the young student to realize that his 
sisteis should be educated, that they should not be married 
until they have had an effective education, and that his 
widowed aunt should tsthci be allowed to become a happy 
mothci, or be liaincd to be a teacher, a nutse, or a doctor, in 
01 del to help in the uplifting of the giils and women of the 
countiy. liven the Hindu revival helps the cause of social 
refon The H ndu school the c’ass for the study of the 
Gtia the Ce ti al Hi d i CoU M igx jw;’ and o or revival 
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literatuie, aie aU useful in making men think, in fetting '"in 
Uie light, and :iO pieparing the nay for lefoim. 

Thcie are tnd' fields of social lefoim in India, caste and 
atter has unfii now bulked most largely, 
and there tne best results have been*' achieved i'\pai.t fiota 
minor issues, theie are four informs which are demanded. 
These are the raising of the.age of mair'ia^c for girls, educa- 
tion for girls, uidow icmariiage, and the suppression of poly- 
gamy Opinion vanes a good deal among the educated on 
these topics, yet all, or nearly all, lecognize the need of the 
fii-st two, the raising of the age of mai nage and the proyisiotj 
* of education for girls On the subject of the leniarriage of 
widows there aie still many opinions; and, while most 
recognize that monogamy is the tiue ideal, a good many pleas 
are still heaid in favour of a second mariia^c when the fiist 
proves childless It is most Mgnificant that ail the oulsta/iding 
political leaders have declated most emphatically that, foi the 
regeneration of India, the three lefoims— female education, 
the raising of the age of marnage, and ficedom fot widows to 
remairy— aie absolutely necessaiy. It is at fiist sight lather 
remarkable that one haidly ever beam a word raised against 
the pagan ceremcnial of the funeral and the siiiddha ccro- 
momes, bat, when one looks more closely, the reason is 
plam as we shall see. 

A, The criticism dnected against the Hindu family by 
Indian refoimeis is simply Chiistian criLicisin . 

I. They point out that chdd-mainage robs the little wife 
of her adolescence and her chance of an education , that she 
has no girlhood, but passes at once fiom her childish yeais 
into The great stiain of manied life and prcmatuxc child- 
bearing whence come onlj- too often an enfeebled physique, 
an inipaired mmd, and an early death ; that {"lie physique of 
the children sufteis and in consequence the physique of the 
whole lace, and that female education can make no serious 
piogiess until the age of maniage is altered It Is also stated 
that the mo aJ results of plungng a tt c girl into all that 
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TiftirriCtl inea.ib arc very sCuwiis , that iicr character never 
gets an oj)poitunity of gatheur.g stiengtli and settling, and 
that, 111 consequence, hystciia and unbalrdiced feeling aie 
painfully comrSioii among ITitdii women ^ 

One aspect of Hinds family life much commented on by 
icfoimcis is a icsult of the combined action of chiid-maniage 
and vvidow-celibacj d When middle-aged or old men remai ly, 
they ate compelled to take mere children as then wives 
Hence all ovei tlic countiy, men forty, fifty, sixty, or even 
seventy yeais aic manied to little giils of twelve, or even 
of more tender ycais , for no one pietcnds that Hindu society 
obeys the law of 1891 which foibids cohabitation befoie ^ 
twelve 

It is aKo pointed out that, if no Hindu girl vveie mained 
until she vvcie, say, fonitcen, there ivouid be far fewer rvidows 
m Iljndu society, and the whole class of vngin widows would 
be elimi’i.ited 

3 The education of giils us advocated by Hindu rcformcis 
partly as a tight which ought not to be withheld, but mainly 
on the giound that it is absolutely c-scnt’a! if the Family is to 
become htallhy and (he i,icc is to icach ical efficiency The 
value of 1‘ducated inothcis us vciy dcaily rcali/td, and the 
most piteous wMste aiising lioni the piesent system is con- 
stantly >-01 foitlr in the press Women teacheis both for 
schools and eenanas aic wanted in laigc numbcis, nurses 
and lady doctois aic in gicat iccpicst, and cultuicd women to 
lead the o*dmaiy I hndu vvonian to a highci life. The educated 
Hindu wants to many an educated giil, but is^scldoin able to 
lealize his wish 

3 The same pan of leasnns aie put fonvard in favuui of 
giving the Hindu widow the right to icnuuiy if she wish to 
do so Rcforflieis plead that it is wrong to icfuse to give the 
widow the hbcity winch without question is conceded to the 
widowci, and to compel her to live a life of scveie asceticism 

hc/bj?Jnc9i9 0 p 50 i 
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and diiidgeiy. The plea is made with increased emphasis m 
the case of virgin \\idows But most Hindus lay str,ess on the 
expediency rathe^ than on the justice of the lefoim They 
set forth the \cry seuoiis moral fdangers to wHich the widow, 
and above all the } oung widow, is exposed , and they point 
ont that if widows weie allowed to many, widoweis could 
leadily find suitable partneis, 

4 .. Polygamy iS not so often discussed in public, yet all 
the more thoughtful men /eel very stiongly about it. The 
chief conviction behind the agitation is the deep indignity and 
humiliation which polygamy bungs to the hist wife ; but the 
* moral lesults on the husband aie also emphasized On the 
other hand, so few Hindus have more than one wife that at 
fiist sight polygamy seems a small mattei in comparison with 
other abuses. But another aspect of the question has recently 
been brought into public notice, namely the unlimited powci 
which this right of polygamy puts into the hands of unscuipu- 
lous men and the very seiioussuffeiing miny women undeigo 
in consequence Child-man iage usually secuies the complete 
subjection of the wife to hei husband. The little girl is 
bi ought into her father-in-law’s home ; .and, being hut a child, 
natu! ally and neccssaiily comes imdei the domination of hci 
husbind, who is at least seveial jeais oldei than hcisclf In 
domestic mattcis she is subject to her mothei-m-law. The 
Hindu points out that by this means the wife is trained to 
complete obedience and perfect submission. But li a wife, 
despite this ligorous training, shows any signs of indejiendcncc 
of spiiit, the tiyeat of a second inairiage is at once used, and 
the poor child is cowed The same tin cat may enable an 
unscrupulous husb.ancl to use his wife’s private piopcity 

B The whole social leform movement is a most healthy 
influence in modem India. The changes it is pioducing on 
the Hindu mind and conscience aie veiy piccious. Yet, if its 
prog! ess IS to be measured by actual lesuIts in family life, it 
must be acknowledged to be very slow- d^he stalwarts co*i- 
sL nt y speak of he appa ng contrast between the specc es 
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afid the 'actions of many of the leading leformers. How many 
leaders from Keshab down to the Gaekwar of Ba:oda have 
been pilloned m the piess as ‘backsliders ’ ' ' Butj though the 
actions of thc^c men do staVid out in painful contrast with 
their public protestatiolis, yet the slowness of the adv^ance of 
social refoim cannot, in justice, be laid at their dooi they 
ate a symptom lather than the qausc. Indeed it seems clear 
that social icformei^ have not at all realized what the mighty 
power IS which thwarts th(?ir efforts 

The usual explanation given of the slow progress of social 
rcfoim in the Hindu community, namely that it has to con- 
tend against al! the forces of conseivatism and stagnation, 
does not go to the root of the matter. Theie is an infinite 
diffeiencc between a leform which is in fullest consonance 
with the clear teaching of the religion of a people, and a 
refor;n which is diamctncally opposed to the spiiit, the law, 
the institutions, and tlio tiachtions of the national faith. The 
tempciancc movement, foi example, is a comparatively easy 
crusade among I Iindus, Hut the life of women is an altogether 
different mattci. For moic than two thousand years the Hindu 
people have been taught that a gul does not icquiie an educa- 
tion, but that It is sinful not to many her berore pubcity; and 
that A man may icmaiiy as often as he is widowed, but that 
a w'ldow who even thniLs of reraauying is unfaithful to her 
husband and will suffci after death for her conduct. It is 
these deep lehgious ideas that ictaid the piogiess of social 
reform The educated man is peisonally ready for reform, 
but his womcn-folk and all his relatives an4 caste-fiiends 
who have not had a mocletn education aic still dominated by 
the old religious beliefs. This is the gigantic hairier that 
stands in the way ol the le-cieation of the Hindu family. 

We may wefi ask whclhei in such circumstances the refoims 
ought to be scnously pressed. Should the women of a house- 
hold be diiven to consent to that which they do not think 
right mcrc'y because tl e head of the house has become so 
cipatcd by h s cducat on as to be ready to ay as de t e 
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religious sciuples which still sway their simple Jicart<? W'U 
not the true man’s sympathy be with the wom^n? Is it 
manly. i=! ’t honomable to diive them to act in flat^ di.s~ 
obedience to then 'consciences If we arc schkiiig to upiiit 
the Hincti woinan^ shall we begin bj’ doing violence to hci 
leligious convictions? May not the postponement of a 
wedding for a few years or tjie rcmaiuagc of a wddow be too 
dearly bought at such a price? Does it not seem as il 
there were something wroag with the method of the social 
lefoimer } 

One Hindu thinkei has come veiy neai a true appicciation 
of the piestnt state of affairs. The following is a quotation 
from a paper read by Mi V Silaivasa Rao, of Berhampoic, 
betore the Ganjam Hindu Refoim Association.^ 

Our present-day social piacuces .uc no doubt the naluial outcome oi 
certoin icligious neliefs Unless such bchcls .ue sli.iken, the jnesciil 
social piacti^cs c?nnot be permanently shaken If an attempt is in ide, 
as has ti’l now been made, to shake the present-dciy social customs, 
without previously 01 simultaneously atteinpiinj; to sliake then founda- 
tions deep-iooteci in rel’gious beliefs, the lesiik cannot be otherwise 
than what it 'S at present. \u. a cication ot many halting and half- 
hearted ‘ sjmpathi/ers ’ of social reform, who accept one leforin and 
oppose another, evideiitlj being oblivious to the fact dial the same toot 
principles underlie all the reforms and aie opposed to the piuiLiplcs 
that gaie rise to the e\isting social customs What aio the pnuciplcs 
that gave rise to the pre sen t-ciav social practices which art sought lobe 
reformed ' They may be many, but chief of them seem to bo throe, as 
shown below The piinciples are so dcep-iooitd that they took the 
foi m of regular and essential instltuticns . 

1 Undue reverence to Shastras, which regards the Shastias to be 
supernatural, God-rev caled, unchangeable, and the violation of 
tbcir dictates, however violent to the conscience and leason, to be 
sinful , and which believes that the prcsent-d.ay social customs 
arc based on them as mteipieted by the old,piiestIy class and 
tradition, however one may now try to prove that the Shastias do 
not advocate such customs. This belief is responsible for the 
prohibition against widow marriages, post-puberty marriages, &c. 
Tne father of a young virgin widow feds for his daunliter’s misery 

Keport d in / 5 jV., Sept. S 1912 p 16, 
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asVi ch as an>bod> else, h. , he feels anabiS ,0 go againsi the 
cusloin whirh he believes to be based on the dictates of the Gca- 
gi\cn Shastras * 

IP Ideas of c^iste system, iiitrodiice ar*l perpetuate invidious 

distinctions of piuikge and status based upon mere accident of 
biith, and accentuate the sjniit of pride and anogance and of 
looking down upon some fellow b( mgs v itb contempt, and winch 
cncumscnbe the mental honzoji in all icspects This idea 
caste 13 responsible foi the e\istmg social practices of prohibition 
against foieigii travel, intei-dining, inter-maniage, elevation of 
the lowei classes, &c, 

in Ideas of idol-woiship, which harbour false conceptions of God, 
VIZ that God is not One , that He has got all the idiosyncrasies of 
human beings ; that He^ like a tyrant king, enjoy mg all the sensual 
pleasures, demands bribes of vegetable or animal food in order to 
keep the devotee in good position , that there 'ire diffeicnt material 
heavens and hells foi taiious kinds of souls, presided over by 
diffeient gods and pnddesses , that these should be propitiated by 
• offeiiiigs made thinuyh a ceitam class of people on earth Thus, 
by not presenting higlici and spiritual ideals, the idolatry letters 
the emancipation of the soul and nanows ns horizon A great 
thiiikci has once said, ‘hhow me youi gods and I will show your 
men,’ thereby mc/ining that oiu conceptions of God have much to 
do with our conduct in life Tins is lesponsible for the low anJ 
baiicn state of the mental plane which is proof 'igimst the 
leception ut all healthy and pro'grcssive ideas of socirl reform 
\\ hatever the apologists of the thicc old beliefs, who, having received 
liberal educaliou, aie animus to reconcile them with the new beliefs 
which they imbibed by such education, may say — as, for instance, that 
all the bhastuis iie not taken to be siipeinatrial, that the caste 
ystem is based on the good and scienUfic pimciple of ’pcisonal 
magnetism aticl that Idokitiy is only keeping in view a conciete thing 
for concentration in woislnpping the One Tiuc Sjijntual God— the 
stein and incoutioveitible fact remains there that all the &h[istras,even 
the huranas, are believed to have been written by god-mspired sages 
who arc themselves supern ituial, ,ind whose dictates, established as the 
existing social i;;Listoms, cannot be ddibciatt-ly trampled upon without 
committing sin , that the caste system is not at piesent based on 
‘ personal magnetism but by mere accident of birth , and that the 
idolater does believe that some of the idols me the actual incariutions 
of God, called Archavataras ' and n"t "le’-e sy'^bols th-'t iheie is not 

See below p 3„o 
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one God bat maay, quite independent of each otheq one at Tnupati, 
the other at Chidambaram and so on C Ciat one should be wni shipped 
or a ceita'n day vyth cei tain leaves , that die marriage and consununa- 
t on ceremonies of o^e Go^ should be celcbiated on a particuby: dry, 
a"d those of the other on another dSy, and so on 

Thus 1C IS evident that the above three pfinciples or popiilai beiitfs of 
niiduc reverence for bhastras, caste system, and idoLitiy, as cvplaincd 
above, are strongly deep-rooted in the minds of the geneialuy of 
H nQUSj and are ofienng much'bbstiuction to the ihipLinting of liljcul 
social reforms m the soil of the Hindu social eennunrv, by stunting the 
mental expansion of their vofeiies, and thus making them impel vious 
If any one has outgiotvn, at least intellectua!]y, these tliiee beliefs he 
alone is able to undei stand the iighteousness and necessity of the 
several reforms proposed. There is a triitn m the statement that only 
education can effect social reform, thereby moaning not that the 
education v.ul directly introduce reforms, but that ediic.uiun will 
shake the above foundations of the existing social practices, and thus 
mdirectlj help the educated to grasp the reforms. However vigmoubl) 
the seeds of soc'al leform are tiled to be sown on the soil of tlic,.,IIindu 
socisl polity it must be teincmbcred that as lung as the stones of (lie 
i,Uj.rent popular religious beliefs sre allowed to icm tin In the soil, so lung 
will the effect be nil The soil of the mental plane of the iiidividii Us 
musf be cleared of noxious weeds and elevated with feitilijing substance, 
he ore we may expect to reap any harvest of social lefoims Such 
dcaring and elevation can be effected by the processes of destruction 
and construction respectively ; destiuction meaning the sliakmg and 
removal of the rocky subsoil of the above three popular beliefs itom 
their mental soil, ana the construction neaniug the substitutum of the 
fertilizing sail of new healthy, and progressive principles in llicii sK ul, 
wi hout v.nich the harvest will be equally if not more disastrous It 
+1116 that education has so far been able to do the process of dosluu tmn 
and shake the old beliefs hut it has not yet equally been able to do the 
process of construction of offeimg substitutes which alone can give 
stability and permanence to social lefoims when intioduccd It was 
this want of constructive attempt on a sufficiently large scale that is 
responsible for the charge often made that some of the refoimo.s ire 
• irrespunsible, irreligious, dare-devil vagabunds who, having lost all 
filth m the old principles, and having no substitutes 'loi the same, have 
altogether abandoned all ideas of religion. 

Ins is very incisive reasoning Indeed, if carried one step 
ithei it would lay bare the whole tiuth 
^ See below pp 324-6 
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•B„t the ordinary Hn.du rcforme* has not realized uhat has 
taken place in his own mind He has not noticed that, along 
with all othei educated men and women, 'he has ceased to 
believe the doctrines which* he at The bTisis of the Hindu 
family. As we have sefen, it is these beliefs that stand in the 
way of reform. The whole of the common people and all 
Hindu women, except the few wiro have come seriously undei 
Western influence, aie still swayed by these ideas Educated 
men show that they aie no long^* bound by them by thei'- 
advocacy of the reforms If we look at each in turn, it will 
become abundantly clear that the foundation ideas of the 
Hindu family have alieady lost their hold over the mind of 
the educated Hindu 

Fiist, the belief which forms the foundation stone of the 
whole structure, that, unless the ptnda be icgulaily offered m 
the rpemoiial services and the water m the daily prayers, the 
‘fathers’ will fall from heaven and the w'hole family be 
destioyed, is no longer held by educated men If you talk 
to them about the Irdddha ceremonies, they will at once 
confess that they hold no such belief, that they do not 
consider that idea essential, but regaid these ceremonies 
mciely as a way of cxpiessing theii very deep lespect for the 
dead. Thus, while it is quite true that the observance of 
these ceicmomes continues among educated men, the beliefs 
which created the obseivances have already disappeaied 

Secondly, the belief in woman’s essential infeiiority to man 
IS rapidly passing away. The proof that this is so lies heie 
that educated men now lepudiate or explain aw^y the practices 
which are the manifestation of the belief m the Hindu family. 
No educated man now defends infanticide; no one defends 
sail The feeling is the same with rcgaid to polygamy, as 
we have just seen, oi, if a voice is now and then tentatively 
raised in favour of mai lying a second wife when the first 
proves childless, there is no conviction in the tone Con- 
cub nage which in India used to be as common and as much 
recognized as m ancient Greece, is now mversa y condemned 
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The sgJtation in favour of the education of girls 1*3 si further 
piocf Men are also steadily coming nearer a recognition of 
wo man’s right to'ficedom Tne zenana is not praised as it 
used to be In this matter the tttitude of the'Hindu woman 
heissli IS of considerable importance. The progress made 
during the last ten years has been very icmaikable. Finally, 
even those who oppose the reforms do not do so on the basis 
of the essential inferiority of viomen 

Thirdly, the belief, whicfe underlies child-mairiage, that it 
is sinful not to many a gul before puoerty, is dead among 
educated men and women Veiy few educated men are now 
' to be found who would defend ehild-mainage at all. although 
the vast majority, under the piessure of their women-folk and 
friends, still practise it. Yel, even if a minority among the 
educated defend the practice, no one now holds the belief 
nhich IS the only foundation of the pracnce. „ 

Fourthly, the distinctive Hindu conviction, that it is right 
for the u’ldower but wrong for the wMow to remany. is also 
dead m educated circles Men differ very serious!)'- in their 
judgement as to what ought to be done. Some say that 
virgin widows should be allowed to marry if they wush to do 
so. Others demand that all widows should be given the 
option Otheis, who hold that the ascetic life of the Hindu 
widow embodies a noble ideal and uho aie leluctant to give 
it up urge various reasons for retaining it, especially the 
undoubted fact that the best Hindu women who have not 
come under Western influence have an intense Ji^like of the 
idea of a seconjj union. A few hac e suggested that the true 
ides! is that neither widow noi widower siiould lemarry. 
The significant fact, however, is this, that no one now holds 
taat God's law allows lemarruge in the case of v,'idowcrs 
but not in the case of widows. 

It would be quite possible to cany this farthei, but it is 
minccessarj' Theie is abundant proof that the leligious 
basis of the Hiridu family is decaying among educated men. 
Nor can there be any doubt that it is the coming of the new 
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4is 5 producctl ths dccs-y. Through a-ll cstrlisr rcvolii 
tions whethci political or leligious these beliefs have persisted. 
Buddhism did not perceptibly modify them*' Except in the 
case*of Akbar, Muslim infi'*ience so fa? from \raking the 
Indian mind m these matters, seems to have stiffened Hindu 
family usage all round. There is not the slightest evidence 
that any of the great Hindu thinkers of the past doubted 
these things An occasional outburst from an atheist or from 
a free-lance^ only makes the unbroken faith of the generations 
all the more impiessive But the forces of the new time 
have cieated an atmosphere in India m which these beliefs 
cannot live Evciy one who enters the atmosphere loses the ^ 
pow'cr to hold them. 

From this point of view ive can fully understand the position 
of the reform movement The whole situation becomes clear 
when, we lealize that the reformers are no longer bound by 
the religious ideas which still hold the uneducated, and thus 
are leady for action, the very suggestion of which at once 
raises serious opposition on the part of those who are still 
held by them. We can also see that the contention of the 
moie intelligent of the opposition party, that the acceptance 
of the icfoims would be diToyalty to Hinduism, and would 
prove dangeious to the religion, is at least m large measure 
justifiable 

A most serious situation is thus disclosed. There is fiist 
the fact that the le formers and the orthodox mass stand face to 
face, and that it is not a social but a icHgious diffeience that ^ 

divides them. But the tragic element lies here that the 
changes which the refoiniers demand are absolutely indis- ^ 

pensable foi the rcgcnciation of India, and yet they cannot '*'< 

be earned out without abandoning the leligious foundation of 
the Hindu family. The refoimers have not leahzed what they 1 

were doing It is probably the very word reform ’ that has 
misled them. They have all along imagined they were recalling 
the original form of the Plindu family, while, as a matter of i 

’ Heart of 1 uka loo 112, ' 
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fact, v'hat they ha^ e been seeking to leach is an ahogethar 
ncv fatriicture They aie right in stating that the refoims 
aic absolutely essential then opponents aie light in saying 
that these new proposals aie aken and hostile to the Hindu 
fami!}' 

Thus the only satisfactory solution of the difficulty is the 
disappearance of the old beliefs. Evciytme patiiot mustwish 
to see them pass away , for, until they pass away, the rcfoims 
cannot be hcaitiiy welcomed by the people Mr. Srinivasa 
Rao comes very near the truth hcie ^ 

But ve may go faither and recognize that disbelief of these 
' things IS bound to spread. No one can now stay the progress 
of Western education m India. It is not Butain that imposes 
It on the Indian spiiit The example of Japan and of China 
m this regaid is final and conclusive. India must have 
Western education , and whcievei that goes, belief in the 
potency of the ptnda, in the essential infci loi ity of women, 
in the duty of maiiying a giil befoie pubcity and in the 
sinfulness of widow-remarriage, melts away like snow under 
a rise of tempeiature. The only questions arc, how soon, 
and under what agency, the change m ill take place. 

IV But a much moie serious considciation has now to be 
faced If the old beliefs are decaying and aie ceitain to pass 
anay, what is to be put in then place ? The chief lesson 
taught by our study of the Hindu fannly is this, that evciy 
element m it rests on a religious basis. The same thing will 
be found tine of eveiy other fonn of family organization 
on the face of the earth All are religious Innumeiablc 
forms of organization weie tiled by oui anccstois ; and 
we have amongst us to-day only those that have suc- 
ceeded in Eiuviving It is surely a truth of vast significance 
that every single surviving foim is religious from top to 
bottom, Thus the thoughtful man will not attempt to 
rebuild the family of any nation without a foundation of 
religion. 


bupia p 112 
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*But h^ive not the leform paity been attempting to do so 
consciously or unconsciously^ They have steadily worhed 
in opposition to Hindu family beliefs, but have pioposed no 
new gioup of ideas to take; their place In many Hindu 
families the difficulty i§ seiiousiy felt to-da)’. The emanci- 
pated son lebels against his father’s authority The daughtei- 
in-Iaw, having got a little education, believes she nas rights 
of freedom and refuses to obey her mother-in-law That is 
the new spiiit uncontrolled by r^igion. The new vine of 
liberty needs nev bottles to contain it 

The foundei of the Aiya Saniaj consciously attempted to 
rebuild the tamily on a religious foundation; barhe used only 
mateiials piovided by the Vedas, so that the attempt was 
foiedoomed to fiiluie Already his own followers aie making 
hastc to repudiate one of his institutions, viz myoga, a foim 
of temporary mariiage which in his system is peimissible for 
widows and widoweis, and even for otheis. 

What IS needed is a stiong, simple, leligioas doctiine which 
even the child and the iilitciato woman can imdci stand, 
a doctiine which uill make the needed lefoims inevitable, 
once it IS understood and behoved, and yet will at the same 
time place men, women, and children in the family undei 
such dear leligions obligations that individual hbeity shall be 
restiained and the unity and puiity of the family seemed 
Unity, pmity, discipline, peace were secured in the fai-away 
times fo) the Hindu family by the lehgtous beliefs which aie 
now cimnbhng to dust Something of equal power but suited 
to modem times must be found now, else the modern Hindu 
family can nevei rise m beauty and power. 

Mr Justice Ranade had some inkling of this truth many 
vcais ago and gave cxpicssion to it; 

Our deliberate conviction, ho'vcver, has groun upo i us with eveiy 
effort, that it is only a religious revival that can furnish sufficient moral 
strength to work out the complex social problems which demand our 
attention. Meie considerations of expediency oi economical calculations 
of gams and losses can ne er move a community o undertake and 
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carr> thioiigh social reforms, especially v^ith a community lilce ours, so 
speli-ooura by custom and authorit) Oui people feel, and feel 
eaiTiestly, that some of oui social customs are fi aught with e\il, but as 
this mil IS of a teirporal 'characte^, they think it docs not ju tify a 
hicT-Lh of commands divine, lor such breach involves a Inglitr penally 
T,ie truth Is that orthodox society has lost its power of life , it can 
.n'tiate no reform nor sympuhi/e with n Only a religions levnai, 
a revival not of forms, but of sincere earnestness, which constitutes true 
relig'Dn, can effect the desired end ^ 


Otheis ^ have said soinethipg similar more recently , but theie 
has been no clear peiception of the crucial fact that what is 
icquiied is a group of fresh religious faeliefs fit to foim the 
foundation of the new family life desued by the icfoimers. 

We have aheady noticed that the whole lefomi movement 
arises from the Western atmospheie now influencing India ao 
deeply It lays hold with sticngth only on those who ha\e 
had a Western education. But we come neaier the seal 
souice when yve note that these poweiful ideas canie in the fii st 
instance directly to Ram Mohan Rai and the other Bialima 
leaders from Christian souices. We do not, howcvei, reach 
the full truth until we recognize that cveiy principle that 
controls the movement springs from Chnst Himself, but, as 
that uiil become apparent at once to every one wJio mil give 
caieml attention to the woik of the refoimeis, we need say no 
moie about it. Since then, Chnst has inspired the movement 
so completely,® we shall do well to ask whether He docs not 
also supply the ideas needed to piovide the leligious founda- 
tion for the new structmc which we see taking shape befoie 
our eyes What does He say about the basis of the family? 
In seeking to reach the answer to this question, we must 
begin with the fundamental principles of Chiist, in accordance 
with what is bioughl out in the Intioduction * 


Quoted in /..S' Sept S, 1912, p 16 
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• It may be well, at ibe very oiii.^et_. lo say a word about 
a point frequently raised in Indian journals. When Ciiristmn 
teaching is offered as the solution of the problem of the 
HinSu family, Hindus aie ^accustcfhied \o object that the 
sexual immoiality and ilie divorce of the West are as bad as 
anything found m India. We would ask our readers to 
recognize, on the one hand, that in addition to all the in- 
justice and weakness produced by its unhealthy family system, 
India suffers quite as much from sexual vice as Europe does, 
and, on the other, that such facts, even if they were moie 
seiious than they are, w'ould not piove that the teaching of 
Chiist on family questions does not form the final basis of’ 
healthy family life for all men. The ignorance of multitudes 
of people in the slums of European cities is no pi oof that 
Western education is unnecessaiy or unhealthy, and the 
millions of people who in many parts of the woild live 
unsanitary lives do not constitute a disproof of the value 
of hygiene. Like Hinduism, Chiistianity must be judged by 
its jminciples, not by the vicious lives of those who refuse 
to obey it 

We tuin, then, to the teaching of Chiist. 

A. The central message of Chiistianity is the Fatherhood 
oi God. The wotd fathei has been applied to the divine 
Being in almost cveiy land, but with great variety of meaning 
and feeling In primitive leligions it is quite common in the 
sense of physical paicnt The savage believes that his dan is 
descended horn his god. In much highei faiths, wheic a 
spiiitual conception of God alicady obtains, He is called 
Fathci, as being the Creator, the Sustainer,* and the loving 
Benefactor of His crcatuies. The word in that case is used 
metaphorically, just as it is when a king is called the fathei 
of his people “Such a use of the word ‘ fathei ’ implies nothing 
as to what man's natuie is. 

But Chiist’s conception of the divine Fatherhood is some- 
thing quite different. To Him the Fatherhood is a peisonal 
re at on between the supreme Spir t and every human be ng 
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Three distinct yet closely related elements aie contained in h. 
Fuit, God created man in His own image, so that the spirit 
of man is a finite copy of the infinite Spirit. Man’s spiritual 
nature, though finite and wealc; is built on the same hues 
as the natme of God Himself. That which makes a man 
a man likeness to God Secondly, God made man like 
Hfqiself, so that he might be fit foi the immediate, peisonal, 
spiiitual intercourse of a son with his Heavenly Fathei. 
The essence of humanity is thus spiritual kinship to God 
Thirdly, having created man in His own image with a view 
to sonship, God loves eveiy human being with the tender 
•love of a father. Thus, God’s lelation to every individual 
human soul is truly that of Father, and nothing can ever 
break that bond or change the Father’s heart. Eveiy man, 
woman, and child has the peeiless dignity of a child of the 
Supieme. 

Since, then, man's natuie and oiigm aie such, wc can see 
that eveiy human being is of priceless value, both to himself 
and to God. Jesus said. 

For what shall a man be proilted, if he shall g'am the whole woild, 
and forfeit his soul ^ oi what shall a man give m exchange lor his soul ^ * 

Oui kinship to God also fills us with infinite potentialities 
Wrapped up in eveiy human soul there aic possibilities of 
moial and spnitual giowtli beyond our calculation. Chiist’s 
command is: 

Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Fathei is peifect ® 

Man's responsibilities arc as gieat as his value and his 
dignity. Each of us will have to stand befoic the divine 
judgement-seat and give an account of his life Jesus says, 

For the Son of man shall come in the gloiy of his Father with his 
angels ; and then shall he render unto every man according to his 
deeds ® 


’ Mttte 16 26 
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• 1 . Fr»in these quotations it wih be ciear that Jesus 
the implications of the Fatherhood are so great that in the 
light of that truth, all matters of sex, physique, birth, position, 
wealth, education, civil.zattod, dwinffie to'nothing, and every 
human being is seen ta be to God a child of pi iceless i^'orth. 
Women aie different fiom men, mentally as well as phjsically, 
yet they are as precious^ as divine, as noble as men aie, and 
as fully lesponsible to God Woman’s relationship to hci 
Heavenly Father, and hei mode of,access to Hts heait, are the 
same as man s 

Only fiom this point of view can we uiidei stand the way 
in which Jesus spoke of women and dealt with them. They 
hold quite as high a place in His thought and in the Kingdom 
of God as men do. A uoman who does God’s will Is Chnst’s 
sister, just as a faithful man is His biothsi . 

I'^ir whosoever sb.ill do the will of God, the same is my brother, and 
sistei, and motherd 

The Jews had not fully grasped the tiuth of woman’s spiiitual 
dignity, and she nci'ci leceived among them the same place 
as man The disciples weic astonished to find Jesus talking 
at Jacob’s vv^ell with a woman,' and He had to defend 
Maiy foi sitting at His feet heating His woid'^ It was His 
deep consciousness that a woman’s spiritual dignity is as 
great as a man’s that toused Him to indignation against the 
injustice of Jewish divoicc^ 

It was because Jesus received women as childieii of God, 
infinitely dear to the Fathci, Ikit they crowded lound Him, 
listening to His words, and tiuiung away fr5m the evil of 
thcii pasr lives Thciefore did the pnoi unfortunate stand 
behind Him, weeping in an agony of repentance,"^ and Maiy 
poured the costly spikenaid on His head,*’ and the Syio- 
Phoenician mother had couiage to plead foi her daughtei," 

1 Mark 3, 35 * John 4, ay “ Luke 10, 3S-43 

^ Maik 10, 1-12. ' Luke 7, 36-50. “ Matt. 26, 6, 7. 
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Jomns and tlic otter women mmiiitercd to Htm, stood 
round His cioss,^ and were the first to see the empty tomb® 
and to heal the Easter messaged 

To one holding this high estilnate of woman monogamy is 
the only type of mairiage possible. '"Woman, being as noble 
and as precious a cieature as man, cnteis on marriage as 
a full personality, and oil, equal terms Hei husband is 
wholly her Ovvn, as she is wholly his So, when Chiist deals 
iiith mainage, He says, , 

Have }e not read, that he who created them from the begmnmg 
made them male and temale, and said, For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall cleai e to his wife , and the twain 
shall become cne flesh ^ So that they aie no more twain, but one 
fles.i,® 

Clearly, there cannot be three oi four m this unity. Mani- 
festly then ill the doctiine that woman is a child of God as 
truly as man, an immovable religious foundation is laid foi 
monogamy The loose ideas which leave a Hindu ficc to 
marry a second, or even a thi'd, wife while his fust wife lives 
aie altogethei inconsistent with the Fathcihood of God 
Pol3'gamy places woman on ati altogether diffetcnt plane 
fiom man, while, in fact, she is as truly of infinite value 
as he IS. 

This piinciplc of woman’s spiritual equality with man will 
be found to be the seciet ot health in othci aspects of family 
life also Since woman is as piecious as man, a gul has the 
same light to education that her biothei has , widows and 
widowers then stand absolutely on an equality; and, in 
consideung the right age foi mainagc, as much caic must be 
given to considerations of the welfaie of the wife as of the 
husband. The lealization of the true dignity of woman 
makes the Hindu rule, that a husband miKt not eat with his 
wife, seem very unworthy, and, if woman is as noble a 
cieature as man, why should she be shut up in a zenana, if a man 

i Luke 8 1 - 3 - 2 Lnke 2-% 49 Va-k IS 40 “ Ma k 16 i 

Ala k IG 6 -UL 19 4 6. 
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iillo'wcd Ills liberty ^ TIic principle of spiritual c{^u&lity 
aiso demands that theie shall be something like equality 
between a wife and her husband in age, in education, in 
cultme, so that they may De fit co’mpanions for each other, 
that they may join hjaimoniously in bearmg the strain of 
family life and may be equally leady to influence the childien 
foi good This lofty principle thus laises a wife to her 
tine place beside her husband, and releases the incalculable 
liches which he hid in the heait, J:he will, and the intellect of 
woman, but can nevei be used so long as she is crushed 
down and refused the hberty which is her biithiight. 

3. The tiuth that every human being is a child of God,^ 
beloved and piicekss, is as fiuitful with regard to childicn 
How very deeply Jesus felt the preciousness of a little child 
comes out dearly in the following woids . 

■Whoso shall receive one such little child in my name rccen cth 
me but whoso shall cause one of these little ones which believe on me 
to stumble, it is pi nfitable for Inm that a great millstone should be hanged 
about Ills neck, and that he should be sunk m the depth of Ihe sea’ 

But to this pricclessnc-ss of the child Jesus adds another 
thought, that in their innocence and humility childicn are 
patterns to us of those who win the kingdom of heaven- 
These arc the spiiitual truths which he behind the heart- 
moving scene : 

And they brought unto him little children, that he should touch them: 
and the disciples rebuked them. I3ut when Jesus saw it, he was moved 
with indignation, and said unto them. Siiffei the liltle childicn to come 
unto me , forbid them not for of such is the kmgdcyn of God Veiily 
I say unto you, Wliosoevoi shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, he shall in no wise enter theiein And he took them in 
his aims, and blessed them, laying his hands upon them® 

Was It any vvondei that the duldien loved Him’ — He lode 
into Jeiusalem, meek and lowly, upon an ass, cleansed the 
Temple of its profaning buyers and sellers, and there, in His 
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■Fathers house, while He healed the blind and the lame, the 
little ones stood lound Hun singing, 

Hosanna to the So? of Da-t id ^ ^ 

Thus, if we accept the divine Falheihoocl, it is impossible 
to mahe an invidious distinction between bovs and guls. Toth 
must icceu’e the very best training then paicnts can give 
them, secular, moral, and religious, in older that they may 
grow up to be worthy sons and daughteis of God The most 
serious responsibility lies on the fathei and the mother to 
train their children la the knowledge and the loi'c of God, 

‘ their Father. 

The doctiine of the divine Fatherhood makes human 
fitheihood doubly sacied and ivcuthy of honour. A true 
son cannot but love and veneiate his fatliei and mothei all 
hi 3 life, and if at any time, vvliethci tiuougli soiiow, sickness, 
or poverty, they lequire to be helped it will be hib gicate.st 
joy to come to theii aid Chiist laid gicat emphasis on this 
duty and piivilcge.^ 

Necessarily, Christ’s piinciple leads to the duty of complete 
obedience to paients on the part of child len. lie quoted 
with weighty ejupha-is the law, 

Honour thy father and thy mother.® 

But, when chiidien grow up and become men and w'omen, 
then wise paients will no longer lay commands upon their 
sons and daughters, nor expect implicit obedience fwin them , 
101 Ae grown-up child bears the same i elation to God that 
his father does, 'and is as responsible to God for his actions. 
In almost eveiy' instance, it is true, tlie son would have no 
hesitation m obeying his fathei . but it is the fathei ’s duly to 
seek to develop his son’s independence rathei than to attempt 
to keep him m a state of pupilage , so that he ought not to 
exact obedience. ^Theie is then a fuithcr possibility which 
must not be lost sight of. the father may oide, the son to do 

1 Ma*- 15 " Mark 7 g 3 
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sSmelhing morally rMong, or may foibid him to do something 
which the son btlie’ies he ought to do Theie is the case 
of the ciiminal tribes refeiied to aboved Chiist, by both 
example and precept, taught'’ that m” these circumstances it is 
the son’s duty to disobijy When His oun mother sought to 
restrain Flim from His woik. Fie gently refused to be duven 
fiom His life-task . 

And when his friends heard it, they went out to lay bold on him . for 
they said, He is beside himself, . , . And there come his mother and his 
brethren , and, standing without, tney sent unto him, cillmg him And 
a rnultitucle wrs sitting about him , and they say unto him, Behold, thy 
mother and thv brethren without seek for thee. And he ans\i cretb them, " 
and saith. V>ho is my inothei and my brethren ^ And looking round 
on them which sat round about him, he saith, Behold, my mother and 
my biethien ' For whosoeiei shall do the will of God, the same is my 
brothel and sister, and uiothei.- 

A young man, whom Chiist had urged to follow Him, 
stated, seemingly, that hiS father was opposed to his doing so, 
but that he would ccitainly obey aftei his fathei’s death. 
Jesus told him that it was his duty to obej’ at once : 

And he said unto another, Follow me But he said, Loid, suffer me 
first to go and bury my father. But he said unto him, I eate the dead 
to baiy then ovn dead , but go thou and publish abroad the kingdom 
of God’ 

B Jesus taiiglit vciy distinctly that the chiidien of God aie 
fice. The cleaicsl piece of teaching occurs with refcience to 
the payment of a 1 chgious tax : 

And when they weie come to Capernaum, they^that received the 
half-shekel came to Peter, and said, Doth not yopr master pay the 
half-shekel ? He saith. Yea. And when he came into the house, Jesus 
spake (list to him, saying, What thinkest thou, Sunon ^ the kings of the 
eaith, from whom do they receive toll 01 tribute? from their sons, or 
fioin strangers ? And when he said. From strangers, Jesus said unto 
him, Therefoie the sons are fieeA 


2 Mark 3,21, 3T-35 
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But the principle holds good throughout The only ultimate 
aathoiity in the life of children of God li their Heavenly 
Father No one has any right to bind them. Men and 
uomen must therefore be left fre£ to marry or to abstain trom 
maiiiage as they think best. It iS -clear that most people 
are better mauied ; but some aie better unmarried The 
Christian principle does no^t command a widow to many 
a second time, far from it, but it docs leave her free to 
consider her own duty m, the light of God’s tiuth in this 
matter. No man has any right to lorbid her to marry, if she 
wishes to do so The children of God must be left fiee 

C Jesus teaches us that matriage is a divine institution in 
which a man and a woman are united to each other moie 
closely than they are to their own paients. We quote once 
more His woids ■ 

He uho cioated them from the beginning made them male and 
female, and sa'd, For this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his uife , and the twain shall become one 
ticbh ^ 

His conduct fully coiicsponds with His woids. Invited 
to a wedding, He graced the occasion with Ills picsciicc, 
and shared in its joy.® At another time He vindicated 
most forcibly the sacredness of the raaiiuge bond,** and 
immediately thereaftei took little children in His arms and 
blessed them, at the request of theii mothers. 

I. Thus, to Chiist, marriage is a most sacicd thing, devised 
by God foi our human help. Mamed life is in itself a pci- 
fectly pure lelajionship The fact that it is nccessaty foi the 
continuance of .the human family ought to be sufficient to 
convince us that it is in accordance with God’s will. It is 
the abuse of the sexual lelationship which has filled the minds 
of multitudes of- good men with suspicions of mairicd life. 
Men and women have abused marriage to such an extent 
that multitudes have come to look upon it as meiely a means 

■yat.1945 'JoLij 2 • Ma k 10 iz. 
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foi the gratification of passion When so regarded^ marriage I 

IS ceitaiiily degrading, irreligious, altogether unfit for the 
spiritual man But when husband and wife enter upon it 
in the right spiiit, and live to’^ether in pi a'yei fulness and love ’ 

of God, marriage is holy, and the family becomes a fountain 
of the puiest joys and the most spiritual training for parents 
as well as for children, 

a. Sirxe mairiage has these high ends in view, clearly 
a man and a woman ought not to jnarry, unless they arc truly 
suited for each other, physically, mentally, and spintuaily. 

Peisoiial fitness is the one test which ought to be used in the 
selection of a woman for one’s wife, oi of a man for one’s 
husband But under that head how many things come' 

For the same reason child-marriage ought not to be tolerated. 

A child is nut ptepared foi maiiied life at all • body, mind, 
and heait are still immatuie, unready for the high tasks of 
marriage On the other hand, no age can be fixed on as the 
right age of maniage for all. Some lipen much caihei than 
others, some need its help much cailier than otheis ; some had 
bettei not marry at all. In thinking of these questions we 
ought not to neglect the guidance afforded b\ the expeiience 
of the human race, and of all that science teaches us as to the 
development of the human body and the time when men and 
women may most prudently mate '' 

3 This high conviction that maiiiage is a divine institution 
necessauly leads to that law which ChiisL expi esses so cleaily 
that maiiiage should be dissolved only by death Ciiiist’s 
words aie , 

What God hath joined let not man simder.^ > 

Heic, as elsewhere, He tells us our lebgious duty, but does 
not give us detailed legislation No definite law of dnorce 
can be drawn fiom the teaching of Jesus What He does 
IS to teach every husbsnd and eveiy wife to be absolutely 
faithful until paited by death 
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4. The same principle gives us the Chiistian point of view, 
that there miist be no sexual indulgence of any land outside 
irarnage. Every sexual act outside the marriage bond is 
a sin against our high diguity' as children of God, and is 
a deadly enemy to the spiiitual life Complete chastity is 
demanded of every unmarried peison, precisely as complete 
truthfulness and justice aie .demanded. The lulc pioves its 
O'ln lectitude by its splendid simplicity. Here we have no 
meritorioos vow of chastity undertaken for a limited period, 
but an absolute lavv which kno'vs no exception, 

ilodein inquiries have shown how natural and how healthy 
complete chastity is for the young. No young man or young 
Vv Oman, if piopeily trained ought to find any seiious difficulty 
m maintaining perfect chastity Theie is no physiological 
reason foi uncleaiiness Nature and health both woo the 
}.ouiig to purity. It is not natuial but peivcited instincts 
that 'ead us astray We may go faither. Both biology and 
psychology prove the veiy great impoitance of the period of 
adolescence m our lives. Tne growth of the aesthetic faculty, 
the natural expansion of the emotions, the healthjr advance 
of the intellect, and the spontaneous ripening of leligious 
aspiiation and feelmg, all depend m a very large degree upon 
a healthy youth. The most precious fsuits of this golden 
time, cannot be gatheied, unless chastity be picserved. The 
nobler aspects of manhood and womanliood arise laigcly as 
the result of the restraining of the sexual and emotional 
nature in the years immediately aftei puberty ^ This is one 
of the great laji’s which the ancient Hindus were ignorant of- 
Ii thev had knpwn it, they would have never laid down the 
Jaw that a gnl ought to be marned before puberty, 

D. Marriage is a thing of this life only. There is no 
marriage in heaven. Christ’s woids are . 

Ve do err, not kaomng the sciiptuies, nor the power of God. Foi 

^ Matt 15 , 19, 20. 

“ See Stanley Uall’s Aifaf s 
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■* in the resurrection they neither marry, nor are giver, in inarriuge, but 

are as angels in heaven ^ 

Mo^ religions have failed ^to conceive* heaven in a truly 
spiritual way They have thought of it, as the Red Indians 
did, as a lepetition of this life only with the sorrows of earth 
eliminated, and the company of the gods added Such is the 
picture of heaven in the Rigvedat , and such the idea remains 
thioughout Hindu and Buddhist literature. In most countries 
a man is beheved to rejoin hiS wife in heaven, it being 
impossible to imagine heaven as like this eaith without the 
inclusion of marriage The gods themselves many and beget 
children.® In some religious, as for example Islam, sexual 
enjoyment is made one of the chief attractions of heaven It 
IS suiely unnecessary to point out at this date that ail sue.* 
ideas of heaven make it impossible for any thinking man to 
beheTc in such a thing The life of heaven is spuitual, or 
theie is no such life at all Christ made no such mistake. 
He knew too well how different the spiritual world is from 
this natural world , so He told men frankly that there is no 
maniage in heaven. 

Since this is so, the reason given for not allow'ing Hindu 
widows to marry falls to the ground. Whether a man or 
a woman ought to marry a second time or not must be settled 
in accoi dance with personal character and circumstances. In 
many cases a second mainage is best. In others perpetual 
widowhood is the only right thing to look fonvaid to The 
Hindu w'ife refuses to think, of a second mairiage in order that 
she may have her own place beside her lord ii: heaven. The 
lealwation of the deep diffeience between thi*! earth and the 
spiritual woilcl makes such an idea incongiuous. We shall 
know and love each other in heaven, but the old physical 
lelationships will no longer obtain Like all the best things 
of eaith, man led love wull be laised to something better m 
heaven 

* Ma L 3 9 30. * See below pp 297-298. 
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E. Every one will realize what a stiong leligious foundation 
for family life this is which Chiist lays down. Ihc chief 
stone is the Fatherhood, of God, which gives us the great 
truths of the priceless value and peerless dignity of eveiy 
human soul, the spiiitual equality of m’an and woman, and the 
essentia! freedom of eveiy child of God The second stone 
IS this, that mariiage is in accordance with the uill of our 
Father, and therefore a sacied thing, a petfectly puie lelation- 
ship, the only lelationship ip which sexual relations are moral, 
a bond dissoluble only by death The third foundation stone 
, is the tiuth that marriage is a thing of this woild only, that 
there is no marriage m the spiritual woild. 

It will also be plain how' perfectly these principles of Chiist 
are fitted to form the religious foundation of the family winch 
the Hindu refoimeis aie seeking to build The Fathcihood 
of God takes the place of the old-world belief that the 
■fathers’ guard the famih'. and cieates the religion of the 
family, the spiritual eqiulity of man and woman as child icn 
of the Father is precisely the law wanted to justify the four 
refoims, viz a later marriage age foi giils, education foi girls, 
the possibility of reman lagc for widows, and full monogamy 
for all, and the inviolable sacicdness of the m.unage union, 
uhich arises from its origin in God, gives family life that 
religious sanctity without which it cannot hold the heart and 
bind the conscience. 

If these powerful tiulhs were taught to the Hindu people, 
they would form such a basis of reliable conviction in their 
minds that it would soon become possible to begin mtiuducmg 
the much-desired refoims in a gradual way I'licrc would 
then be no wounding of consciences and no serious dislocation 
of society. While women and girls would gradually be given 
greater freedom, independence, and knowledge, these new and 
somewhat dangerous gifts would be piecedcd, accompanied, 
and surrounded by the powerful leligious truths of their 
personal re'at on and comp’etc respons b i ty to the r heavxnly 
Father for every pnvi ege and their most we ghty obi gat ons 
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t& father, mother, sister, brother, husband, chila, and every 
othei : dative. 

The policy at present pursued by thc^ party cf reform is 
fraught with most sciious danger on two sides That poIic> 
is, Introduce the lefornfe as rajjidly as possible but let Hindu 
teaching and practice go on unchanged. On the one hand 
then, children and young peoplp aie to grow up under the 
laflueoce of the funeral and sraddha ceremonies, the family 
saemments, the vaiious obserwarvees of home and temple 
worship, the ancient mythology and the teaching of gurus, 
priests, and the women of the family It will be necess^iry to , 
explain the ceremonies to them , so that m their most 
impressionable years their minds will be filled with belief m 
the value of the pinda to the suuls of then dead relatives, 
while the gods mentioned m the ritual of the sacraments will 
necc=tsarily seem to them to have powei over family life. 
They will be taught that all women are of sinful birth, i e. 
that they aie boiri as women because of sin in a foimer life, 
that parents arc guilty of seiious sin, unless they mairy their 
daughters before pubeity, and that a widow has an impuie 
heait and sinful desnes if she ever dicam of a second maniage 
Aie these healthy influences for young people living in a 
refoiraed family^ 

On the other hand, they will be placed in the enjoyment of 
new libeities and in relationships not contemplated in the 
Hindu system , and yet no fresh icligious obligations will 
have been created m their minds to prevent libeify fiom 
becoming licence, and to guide them in the unffimihar ciicum- 
stances of their new life How many unsympathetic sons and 
icvolted daughterS'in-law will this policy necessaiily breed, 
how many foolish actions and how many uncontiollcd minds! 
Who can believe that such a policy is liealthy ? 

V. But the most wondciful thing remains yet to be noted. 
The leaven of Chiist, enteung into the moral and intellectual 
1 fe r Ind a [ as made tl e oi i bcl efs on wbxh the fam 'y is 
founded altogether incrcd b e and has roused the leaders of 
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the Hindu people to an earnest campaign for the evolution of 
a new and stronger family , so that at first sight Christ seems 
to be antagonistic to Hindu thought and Hnnlu institutions. 
Yet, V hen we eeamme the master-lines of the family which 
He bids LS build, ue find, to our astdnishraent, that m it all- 
the noblest ideals of the Hindu family rca23peaij hut in com- 
pleted form while all that ,4s unwoi thy and unhealthy has 
passed away Christ thus crowns the Hindu family with 
a stiuctuie which is new, y/et is in no sense alien, but is the 
natural consummation of the older and less perfect system 
^ Tlie following points aie of the utmost interest ' 

fa) The sacred character which invests every aspect of 
Hindu family life is deepened by Ch.ist, for He taught, not 
only tliat maruage and the family are 'nsMutions fiamed by 
the hand of God, but that God is the Father of all men, so 
that e\ery human family is a mmiatuie leflex of the family 
of God and evci}. home is meant to be a ^oicture and a fore- 
taste of heaven Jesus levealed the heart of our Fathci 
towards the family when He took the little children in His 
amis and blessed them 

(S) Monogamy, which has always been the law for Hindu 
women, is the Christian hm for men as u'cll an ivonicn 
fc) The high ideal of loyalty and chastity which is set 
before the Hindu wife is demanded m Chiistianity of the 
husband as well as the wife 

The lofty dignity of the Hindu husband and father is 
coiidimed by Christ, but is conferred upon the wife and 
mother as well., 

(e) Christ bids us tieasure both sons and dnughlcis as 
Hindu parents hme been accustomed to treasure sons 
{/) In ancient India, education, religious and geneuil, wa^ 
the light of every boy of the twice-born castes in Christianity, 
it is the right of every boy and eveiy giil of whatever race or 
social position, 

{£■) The chastity which was so wisely demanded of the 
Hindu adolescent wh Ic a student is laid upon all ado cscents 
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without exception by Christian principle The Chiistian law 
IS that every unmairied person must obseive complete 
chastity , and that, taken along witJi th^ Christian rule that 
only adults must many, lays chastity upon every adolescent. 

Thus the present we^cness and unhealthiness of the Hiiidu 
family hnd thcli one remedy in the pr.ncipies of Christ The 
divine truths concerning man aijd woman which He revealed 
are needed to raise its best customs to their height, to 
universalize its highest laws, and to coi rect its glaring abuses 
Christ will tiaiishgure the Hindu family to gloiy. 


i 
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We have seen what the lehgi'ous system of the Aiyans 
^ v.ci.s \ihen they entered Indra. Centuries Jatci, when they 
were engaged in the impeiial work of bringing all the peoples 
of Noith India undei their political and Intellectual domina- 
tion the great doctime of karma and icb’ith took shape. On 
the surface it appears to be essentially a doctiine of life and 
deatii) but We shall not be aole to undcistand it unless rye see 
that it is at bottom a theory of moiahty. "Ihc lime was 
a period of serious reflection. It gave bn th to the reasoned 
docti me of the existence of the one unknowable God behind 
all the gods as well as the belief m tiansmigration, 

I. We can see only in pait what the origin of the doctiine 
lias The elements of the situation aie not vciy clean 
We can see that the time was the pciiod of Aiyan expansion 
ovci North India; and it seems ceitam that it uas m the 


gi eat intellectual activity pi evoked by the intercourse of the 
living Aryan mind with the many vaiied peoples of Noith 
India ^ that the great theory was formed ; but the few sciaps 
of evidence which the litelature affords us are not neatly 
sufficient to show how the conceptions weie built up nor 
ivhence the various elements came. In the Biahmanas we 
meet several flesh ideas on questions of eschatology The old 
film faith in a happy immoitahty spent with the gods and the 
‘fathers’ has begun to give place to chilling fears about its 
being possible to die over and over again in the other world , 
and hell has become a more senom reality ; but there is no 
h-nt of rcb-rth in this wo Id and there s no doctnne of Imrma 
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Ft IS ceitain that, among the many animistic tribes the mvadeis 
met on the bioad plains of the Noith, theie must have been 
some who held the common primitive belief that the souls of 
men may become incarnate In animals 'there were probably 
totemistic clans who telieved that at death a man became, 
like his totem, a tiger, an ox, a frog, or a snake. Wbethei the 
transmigration idea came from this souice or not. it is 
impossible to say But even if the idea that human souls 
might undergo animal biiths caipe from the aborigines, that 
is but one element in the complex doctrine. That which gave 
the belief its power over the intellect, and also its value foi the 
mo’ai life, was the connexion of this fairy-tale idea with" 
the powerful ethical conception of retribution ; and we may 
be certain that that was the work of the Aryan mind This 
seems to follow fiom the fact, which stands out clear in the 
literature wheic the doctrine first appears (viz. the earliest 
Upanishads), that it was among the cultured Aryans that the 
doctiine was first believed and taught Educated men accepted 
it first ; and it was then brought to the common people by the 
Biahmans m the coiuse of centuries of instruction. Even 
apart fiom thus piece of evidence, one would be inclined to 
suspect that the idea of transmigiation was borrowed fiom 
omc primitive source, but that the conception of karma was 
ihOLight out by the Aryans; for, while tiansmigration has 
been believed in many lands, the Hindu doctiine of karma is 
unique.^ 

The inner elements that went to the cieation of the belief 
may be partly made out, but even they are far from clear. 
The fundamental thought clcaily is the foinmon human 
conviction that the hcait of the world is just, that our lives 
aie subject to moial law, and that both good and evil actions 
will receive a peifectly just recompense. The form which 
this conviction takes in the doctrine is that all the good 
and all the evil actions done in one life will be recompensed 
with an equivalent amount of happiness oi misery in a later 
See Bernetlile Ke h h onv nemg papei y £ A S 1909 p 569. 
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life; but how tiie Indo- Aryans reached this particuldi 
combination of ideas, we do not know. It is easy to con 
jecture tiiat the onginaJ form of the belief rvag that each man 
rece'Ves in this llfe\he exactly Ineasmed recompense of his 
good and bad deeds in. happiness aUd misery. Theie are 
a few incidents in the literature which would fit well into the 
conjectuie. For exs.mple, wdiea Dasaratha is compelled to 
dnve hti> beloved son Rama info exile, he lecalls in his misery 
that, wljile out hunting as ,a young man, he rashly shot an 
arrow' and thereby killed a young lad, the only son of hermit 
paients , and he concludes that the loss of hts own son is the 
^'panishment foi that rash act ^ Heie we have a sinful act 
punished in the same life m which it was done. This theoiy, 
that a man’s health and foitune in this life 31 e the recompense 
of his deeds has been held by many other early peoples, 
notably by early Israel But facts arc too ttubborn tor such 
a theoiy . cleaily it is not tme The stage m Isiael’s hlsloiy 
when the old belief became incredible comes vividly befoie us in 
the Book of Job We may conjecture that at the time when the 
transmigration theory came to the notice of the Indo-Aiyans, 
they had by expeiience found the theory of material iccom- 
pense in this life untenable, and that they seized on the idea 
of tiansmigration as a means of solving the pioblem. But 
all this js but conjecture We know only that in the 
Stthadaranyuka and Chhdndogya Vpauishads a few of the 
more advanced men teach, as a new and piecious truth, 
the doctrine that as a man sows in this life lie will reap in 
another. 

From these fLassages it seems clear that the doctrine was 
first thought out and stated with reference to the futme, and 
that it was some little time before reflection led to the further 
thought, that a man's present circumstances and expeiience 
aiethe recompense of his behaviour in past lives Then thD 
train of thought, carded farther both backward and forward, 


^ Smnaya^' II 'xiu 
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wDUid inevitably lead to the conclusion that the series oi lives 
can have neither beginning nor end 

A definitioa of terms naay be useful at this point : 

THe doctrine of tm7ts mi.gr mion is that souls are emanations 
of the divine spiot, sparks from the centra] fire, drops fiom 
the ocean of divinity, that each soul is incarnated in a body 
times without number; that the same soul may be in one life 
a god, in another a man in a third an animal, or even a plant, 
and that the senes of births and deaths goes on m a never- 
ending cycle, the soul finding no rest nor lelief from suffering, 
unless It finds some means of release from the necessity of 
rebiith and leturns to the divine source whence it came. 

The woid karma means literally action, but in the doctrine 
means the inevitable working out of action in new life The 
idea is that a man’s body, character, capacities, and tempcia- 
ment,^ his biith, w'calth, and station, and the whole of his 
experience in life, whethei of happiness oi of soirow, togethei 
foim the just recompense for his deeds, good and bad, done 
in earlier existences Every act necessaiily woiks itself out 
in retiibution in another biith The expiation woiks itself 
out not only m the man’s passive experience iphokn itvani) 
but in his actions also {kartrztvam) Then these new actions 
foini new kanna^ winch must necessaiily be expiated m 
another existence ; so that, as fast as the clock of retribution 
luns down, it winds itself up again, as Deussen remarks. The 
soul is also affected by its own acts. Eveiy good action 
ennobles it in some dcgiee and helps to loosen the grip of the 
sense-woild, while cveiy bad action degiades it and gives the 
world a gi eater hold, so that the man who persists in right 
action makes steady pi ogress towards perfection, while con- 
tinued vice plunges the soul in corruption evei deeper No 
man i caches complete soul-health until he has spent many 
lives in stiemious well-doing,^ 

‘ The concept of inaction is not dealt with here: it arose only \ihen 
men beg-an seiiously to seek immediate emancipation it is dealt with 
txlo p 1^8. 
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In ancient times, as noiv, the transmigration theoiy was 
held in high honour because of the explanation whicli it gives 
of the appalling differences in human life Is a man born, 
blind, 01 deaf, oi d'cfoinicd> If is the icsult of Kar)na. Docs 
a man rise to imperial poivei and bomidless ilchcs? It is the 
result of kaiDia. Every lariation in natuial capacity, m 
physicaj sticngth, in hereditary cjiaractci, in socia .1 position, 
in wealth, ill good foituiic, is put down as the sciupulously 
measured lequita'' of previous deeds We thus get a seem- 
ingly satisfactory explanation of the extreme differences in 
the lot of men Is God paitial, that He should make one 
man a philosophei . a king, or a millionaire, another an idiot, 
a monster, or a sickly wcakhng'? This thought more than 
anj ocher accounts for the popularily of the doctiine. 

To the Western man the theory is more noteworthy because 
of the wide sweep of its muinl conceptions, the belief that 
every happening m the vvoilcl is the outcome of some ethical 
act, and the idea that the perfecting of a soul is the woik 
of many myriads of years and of uncounted lives So haid 
a thing does the upward struggle seem to Hindu thought 
Certainly the doctrine docs not belittle the place of morals 
in haman life, nor the difficulty of ovei coming the woild 

When reflection had made some progic^s, men began to 
regard these many Inms as most uadesuable, and to long 
for emancipation from the necessity of icbirth When this 
unexpected change occuried, men began to dcploie then 
own good deeds, because they led to rebiilli as surely as then 
evil deeds , so,^ that which originally was the highest possible 
rcwaid becamcf hated 

II. To the careful student the most interesting aspect of 
this doctrine is the altogether immeasurable influence it has 
exercised on both the beliefs and the practices of Hinduism 
It is not only the theory of the life of the soul, and the stand- 
ing lule for the elucidation of every calamity, but is the 
explanation of all the phenomena of the natural world, the 
justification of the caste system and ‘he reason why men 
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oBey the laws of caste, the family and lehgion. AbCAe all 
it was the souice of the pessimism of India, and that, m 
turn, cicated the whole philosophic movement We shall 
probably understand its bedring on the religion best if ne 
consiclcr it m connexion* with the woild, souls, and God. 

A The World is the realm of kaima The unending pio- 
cession of unnumbered souls constantly passing thiougn 
buth and deatn as plants, animals, men, demons or gods, is 
held to be not only the explanation of human soirow, joy, 
and chaiacter, but of all that happens ui the material world. 
Eveiythmg that is visible is the outwoiking of the action of 
the whole vast assembly of invisible souls Karma is the Uw ' 
of the phenomenal woild. Seveiai results necessarily arise 

I. As every occiuicncc in the woild is the cflect of foie- 
going action, and as every action is followed by its retributive 
expispsion, it is clear that the process can have had no 
beginning and will have no end Sahisa.') as the piocess 
IS called, is eternal Hence the woild is eteinal. a constant 
concomitant of God. Human hfc it is believed, with all its 
sonow and sin, will go on foi ever Othci elements of the 
system fit well into this idea As karma R the moral system, 

It IS neccssaiiljr conceived as eteinal As in each life a man's 
chaiactcr and condition aic the outcome of previous action, 
while his actions will inevitably lead to new hfc, the pioccss 
can have had no beginning and will have no end The soul 
IS thus eternal, as eteinal as God 

1. The woild, though eternal, is completely dominated by 
kaima. It is thus in evciy aspect tiansitory and ever filled 
with birth and death, sorrow and suffering.!/ Eveiy soul in 
the univcise is in bonds, chained by kaima to birth and death, 
to pleasuic and pain 

3 The process of retribution is so exhausting and the 
action of souK so disturbing that the woild steadily de- 
geneiatcs. The age of full vntue {hita yugd) inevitably 
passes into the age of thice-fourths of good f^retd yuget), that 
into the haK and ha f lime dvapara yi ga and that nto the 
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age v^hen only one-fourth of good survives {kahyuga). Thus, 
decline is the only possibility in worldly affairs. Progress is 
for ever impossible. We aie now in the last evil age, hasten- 
ing- on to hopeless depravity 

4. The Hindu belief in the pdi iodic dissolution and 
re-formation of the world is a reflection of the doctrine of the 
t’ anscnigration of the soul. The idea, is that the whole 
phenomena) uni verse, after having degenerated thiough the 
four ages^ passes into a fqrmJess, invisible, elemental state ; 
souls Leave tlieii bodies , and elemental matter and souls 
lepobC m peace until the moment comes for a .new manifesta- 
tion Then matter begins once more to evolve , inoiganic 
thmgs pknts, animals, men, demons, and gods come into 
being; the piocess of ti ansmigration begins precisely whei e 
it left off; the castes aie le-foimed , the nshis see the Vedas , 
and the world comes to be as it was before The period 
between formation and dissolution is called a pcuod 

of repose a pi alnya. Thus, the Hindu conception of the 
course of the world is au endless seiies of alternating pciiods 
of activity and rest. These changes result m neither progress 
nor decline , foi the world is always the same at tlic begin- 
ning of each period of activity. Self-repetition is thus the 
characteristic of the process and not evolution. The one end 
of the whole process is letribution there is no woild-puipose 
to be worked out 

5 We turn next to caste. The Hindu bedeves that his 
caste is dctei mined by his past life. Each man is boin into 
that caste for which his former acnons have prepaied him.’'- 
If his formei lives have been exceedingly good, so that he 
has become a tiuly spiritual soul, he is bom a Biahnsan " If 
he is a Step lower m sphitualiljq he is boin a Kshatriya," and 
so on It IS this that distinguishes the Hindu social oider 
fiom every similar system that has existed in the world; 
a man s position m the social scale is held to be a ckar index 
of the state of his sou] 

I CAMw’t^sya: O' V To 7 ' See p 63 
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’’Thus, each Hindu is believed to bring with hurt into the 
world a ceitain accumulated stoie of spirituality which is the 
sole leason for his having been bom into the caste to which 
he belongs. His caste-stan'ding in future lives will then 
depend upon his behavrtiui duung h.3 piesent life. The caste 
into which he has been born is believed to foim the one 
situation in which his soul can make tiuc pi ogress Hence, 
he cannot form good karma unless he U'^e as a loyal 
member of his caste, keeping all, the traditional rules uith 
complete faithfulness and fulfilling ah his other obligations 
as a good Hindu. ‘ These are in the main his family duties 
and his duties to the gods A fuller account of all that is 
binding on Hindus will be given in Chapter V Here it is 
of impoitance simply to note that the doctiine of rebirth and 
kaima reinfoiced the old religious sanctions of these duties by 
teaclwng that neglect of any duty ordained m Scripture would 
lipen to calamity and misery aftei wards. 

6 As all of joy or soirow that happens to a man Is the 
outcome of his kaima, every calamity is ‘■et down as the 
diiect lesiilt of some evil action in a foimcr life Thus when, 
through the machinations of Ivaikcyi, Rama, the eldest son 
of Dasaiatha, king of Ayodh)-?., is driven into exile, he thinks 
of his mothci Kausalya's grief and says 

Sure in some antenaiai time 
Wcie cliildien by Kausalya’s crime 
Tom fioin thur mother’s arms away , 

And hence she mourns this evil day® 

In ordinaiy Hindu society, when a man dies, his widow is 
told that, if she had not sinned in a foimer lil^, he would not 
have died Nay, the dogma goes faither still the calamity 
of being born a w'oman is the punishment of sin * 

Ihc same dociimo of calamity is used to explain the 
degraded and dowiitiodden position of the Outcaste tubes ® 
a man who lives a foul life, accoidmg to all Hindu authorities, 

1 p- 7 - ~ pi' siy-aiS- ® Griffith- IL lui. 

bee abu c I 9 * See p l6 
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is boin a dog, a hog, or a Chandak/ J e an Cntcaste. The 
bath of other men as foreigners is explained on the same 
linesd ConseqtientIy> Kit'd’-' compassion was not dtawn out 
tO\vaids these uietchcd people living in then midst. They 
mere the crnninals of the univeise undergoing' A life-terra of 
ptirishrnent Who would waste pity on them ? One might 
as uell pity the soul that is bom a worm or a beetle ' 

But the belief \'\ent still faithen Since the sniTenngs of 
these people xvcie the justiy measuied requital of theli past 
sms, no power on earth could save them fiom any pait of 
their imset-y Their karma was working itself out and ’would 
ine\itably do so. Thus, Hindus not only shared the common 
conviction of the ancient world, that degraded tubes were 
like animals and could not be civilized Theii highest moral 
doctiine taught them that it was useless to attempt to help 
them m the sliglitest; for nothing could pievcnt their karma 
from bringing upon them their full tale of miseiy. lleie is 
A very illuminating incident. 

Let me record another instance—Ir occurred at Madras duung one 
of mj visits fhere. One mornmg, as I was engaged m my studies m 
ray lodg-ings, news was brought x-ne that a rcmaikablc Hindu widow 
had come with a peculiar mission to the house of a friend of mine 
I i^ent to the place to meet her When theie I found a young woman, 
a widow and an ascetic, majestically seated like a devotee and sin^^mg 
a Tamil song. The> told me it was a psa'm in praise of her deity. As 
she was sujgmg with her hand on hei little stiinged msiun-'ent, big 
tear-drops were trickling down her cheeks The psalm orci, I began 
conversation with her through an interpreter Her whole histojy was 
fhis— she belonged to u respectable middle-cl.ass faniiiy; aftei her 
widowhood she 'ook the vow of attaching hcrsclt as a munj-scnaiu to 
the Temple of Tirupati She nas still attached to that temple, and on 
that occasion had come to Sfadras to collect funds to give a new set 
of jewellery to her god My mind at that time was being seriously 
exerciseo by tlie case of a mimber ot famine orphans whom llmd met in 
the streets I opened to her the proposal of staitlng a shelter and an 
orphanage for these childien, and asked hei if she could be a mother 
to them. My proposal fell flat upon her ramd. She did not look upon 

^ Vpiut-shad T lo 7 p 
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?[ as a religious act As far as I remember, she observed, ‘ Wbathave 
I to do vvtth these children who have lost caste by taking food at the 
hands of all castes ^ the> are suffering the consequences of their acts in 
a previous state of existence *, who can hel^ tben'«’ That is bo business 
of iBi ne ’ * 

•J 

It IS most necesscuy to observe that, not in connexion with 
tie Outcastc oniy, but in every otbei leiationsliip, the theoiy 
of kaima, thiough lepicsenting every weakness, defect, and 
calamity as punishment and as inevitable, checked seriously 
the natural flow of cominou human kindliness and put grat e 
obstacles m the way of the lise of philaiithiopy. Beneficence 
could only act in spite of the law of karma.’ 

7. Since the world is the realm of kainia and the "ods are 
under its sway as fully as man, and since Brahman ' is in no 
way connected with karma, the system is not under the control 
of any divine being, but is self-acting. 

13 SchIs, All souls are etei nal, as we have seen ^ Whether 
they be m gods, demons, men, animals, or plants, souls are 
undci kaima m consequence of then forniei deeds, good and 
bad , but there is this distinction between them and the 
phenomenal world, that for souls escape fiora karma is 
possible In ordu to gain emancipation it is neccssaiy for 
the soul to toil oiiwaid and upwaid through many lives. No 
foigivcness of the slightest fault is possible Everything must 


^ Sastri Ahsnun of ike B7ahi/’0 SoDut;, 

® It H most insUuclive to note the teaching of the modern Hindu on this 
impoitant point. In the Manual of Rtii^ion ard Lthas published in 
connevion with the Central Hindu College, Benares, the difficulty is 
icknowlcdgcJ, and the answei is made that, if 1 see r, man in need of 
help, I ought to do ail I can for him, even though I krifeiv ffly efforts are 
ineless, foi, d 1 make the attempt, I shall foim good Laima foi m>self, 
while n I abstain, I shall foim evil kauiia Ciuaily there is a serious 
conlusion of iiKiial idvas invoh ed m such an utterance If it is useless to 
Iwlo the degxaded man, how canany one bul'cvethit to mrke avain effort 
to help him can foim good kurina, if the woild be wise and moral at coie^ 
The truth is that the idea that helping the needy is a good action comes 
from an akarmic atmosphere Fiuthci, if m> action bungs ray brother 
no real help, phiUntliiopy is deprived ot its only justification It is no 
onger philantl' opy ’•'u* telf-’o'e ujIucIj >s the motive of what 1 do 
’ See below pp 9-2 j, * p 139 ^ho c. 
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be e-^p ated It s o.Jy by livuig good lives that any progress 
can be achieved. Then, when through much good tarma the 
soul IS bcnn as a man in^a good Hindu family, if he is iviUiog 
to renounce the world altogether and to live a life of inaction 
as a monk, he may achieve emancipation 

Transmigiation cuts dean athwait the old faith in a happy 
immortality spent in heaven.in the company of the ‘ fathers 
Yama. and the gods. When reflection was tmncd to the 
point, the belief arose that souls spent the inteival between 
two lives in heaven or in hel! according to desert So heaven 
and hell became places of temporaiy sojourn. 

C. Brahhian} Tire unknowable One, the Sottice of the 
universe, is conceived as absoKnely free from Icainia and 
rednth. He is constantly spoken of as unboin and as free. 
The contrast betuecn him and the world m this matter is 
frequently emphasized Hence, since all actions, wbethei 
good or bad, necessarily create kamia, he is conceived as 
altogether inactive Had he been thought of as engaging in 
any kind of action, he would inevimbly have come under the 
dominion of karma So he is said to be without any desire 
or purpose that could stir him to action. He is altogether at 
peace, altogether indiffeient, altogethei passionless. This 
gieat tnoiight, that Brahman is actionless, has produced veiy 
deep results upon Hindu theology. It cut Biahman away 
from morality and from eveiy Form of worship , it made it 
impossible to conceive him as a pmposeful Cicator; and it 
strengthened the tendency to think of him as impersonal. 
We deal with those points at greater length below ® 

These paragraphs show what a commanding position the 
doctiiiie of kaima holds in Hinduism. There is no aspect 
of the life of the people that has not felt its influence It 
IS kaima that has given Hinduism its peculiar flavour 

it will noiv be plain that this doctiinc is essentially a moral 
theory. Rebirth ts its most noticeable and most pictuiesque 

^ See Leiow. pp. 219-222, » fjee pp 228-232 244 2415 392 4.07 
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fe’ature; but the real heait of the whole is the con\ iction that 
every action works itself out in letributioa. This retribution 
has two aspects. The more prominent of these is the pieasute 
OL pain which the man expeihences as the fiuit of his action. 
But besides thatj accoid’ng to the doctrine, every act produces 
its result upon the man himself, cither helping him onward to 
pel fection or degrading him Then, since the Hindu E taught 
that, if he is to make good kaima, he must fulfil every detail 
of the laws of his family, caste,, and religion, as these are 
laid doivn in the Dhai masastras,^ the doctrine includes rrithin 
itself a moial standard as well as a theoiy of retribution 
and of soul-pi ogress. The doctrine of karma and bans- 
migration thus forms the basis of the Hindu doctrine of 
morality. 

D We have now to notice that which has proved m history 
to one of the most importa.nt aspects of the influence of 
the doctiine, namely its tendency towards pessimism We 
must beware lest wc exaggeiate this tendency, for every' 
observer must lealize that the Indian outlook on life is fai 
from being consistently pessimistic Yet there can be no 
doubt that a shadow of considerable extent docs fall upon 
Hindu thought. Some have sought the somce of this gloom 
in lace, others in climate What the ultimate cause may have 
been, no one knows , but tlicie can be no doubt what the 
pioxmiate cause was the shadow was cast by the doctrine 
of transmigration and kaima. We shall see in a future chapter 
that this was the stimulus that louscd the Hindu mind to xts 
gieatest effoit, the cffoit which produced the philosophies of 

India. 4 

We may ap]jioach the Hindu tendency to pessimism from 
seveial distinct conceptions Each of these we shall find was 
formed under the influence of kaima It seemed a sad thing 
to be etermaliy chained to that which is transitoiy and full of 
suffering. Since all the world is undei the dominion of karma. 


Cl{a, xvu 24 . 
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men could not but regard everything phenomenal as leading 
to rebirth, and therefore as evih The fact, too, that theie was 
no means of escaping from the letnbution due for any single 
act, nor any way in which a man ’might rise above his destined 
kairna. pro\ed very galling. Then fhe fact that it was not 
controlled by any divine being but acted automatically would 
also chili the human heart ^Men felt they weic caught in the 
teeth of a machine which was uncningly moial but as ligidly 
godless Is it any wonder j:hat the doctrine cast a shadow on 
the Hindu spirit, that men began to fed shut up in prison 
and weighted with clanking chains > 

We are, theiefore, not surprised to find that the con- 
ception had little more than taken foim when men began to 
seek a way of escape The very eariiest statements of the 
doctrine of transmigration occur in the Upanishads, the liteia- 
ture of release So soon as thinking Hindus realized how 
heavy their chains weie,they began to inquiie how the human 
spiiit could find emancipation. This effoit to win release can 
be traced in several distinct stages 
I. There is first the philosophical peiiod, when the method 
by which all men sought release was Icnowledge and monastic 
1 enunciation, mdya and sannydsa?- Each leader declared he 
iad found the one right way to emancipation, the necessaiy 
knowledge and the effective discipline. Philosophy _was thus 
rather a practical science than anything else ; though, dealing 
as it did with the constitution of the univeise, it rose in certain 
systems to metaphysical theories of great interest. The 
thought on which all woiked was this, that if men could break 
ihe ties which bound then souls to the phenomenal world, 
they would escape from the sway of karma and hence fiom 
the necessity of rebiith. In each system the theory showed 
how escape was possible, and those things which the theory 
declared had to be given up were renounced in the ascetic 
life presciibed. Whatever else was demanded, action had to 


Sec be ow pp 53 gl 
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be given up; otheiwise the man. would continue to create 
new chains for himself by making new kaima. At this stage 
m the histoiy the monk alone could win lelease. 

a, In all the later stages release is offeied to the layman. 
The life of monastic renunciation is recognized as helpful and 
meritoifous, but it is unnecessary, emancipation may be won 
in the lay life. The earliest thecjry of release for the layman 
probably appealed shortly after the Christian era. The 
theory is seemingly a reflection, of the Buddhist doctrine, 
that desire binds a man, and that when desiie is destroyed 
the bonds of karma are broken. The Hindu form of the 
theory is that release can be won without ascetic 1 enunciation, 
if a man will do all the duties prescribed for him in the Hindu 
system without motive, without desne foi rewaid.^ 

3 Very soon this theory look a slightly different form 
under the influence of a thcistic theology, I-Ieie faith begins 
to believe that the Supreme conceived as personal can release 
one from the bonds of karma in certain cases. The thought 
is expressed in two ways. The fiist is that, if a man does all 
his duties in the spiiit of 1 enunciation to Vishnu, i.e renouncing 
in devotion to God all desuc of reward for them, then these 
actions will pioducc no karma and will have no powet to 
bind him Ihc other foim of expiession is - If a man will 
seivc God with devotion, God will lelease him fiom ail sins. 

4. In the Sivaltc sect matters did not proceed quite so fai 
along these lines. But m the Bivaitc theology of South India 
we find the belief clearly stated that Siva chooses carefully 
such embodiments for souls as shall lead theni most rapidly 
towards the spiutuallty that is necessary for- leicase. Here 
again theistic thought is on. the way to transfoim the closed 
system of transmigration and kaima. 

These four distinct developments all took place among 
those who held the tiansmigiation theoiy most seriously and 
most intelligently We have now to notice that, although the 


^ For a fuller statement of his movement tee below p 365 
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doctrine eaily found acceptance among Hindus of all giaclcs, 
and still holds alincst univcisal svva> in the community, yet m 
most ciicles its full^impli^cations ha\c ncvei been known noi 
acted on The average Hindu" accepts the doctrine as an 
explanation of caste, of the inoqualitids of the lot of men, and 
ot stiAing calamities, but he has nevei leali/ed that, when 
lightly undeistood, it depuvfis the gods of all powei to bless 
or to curse him. He has continued to worship his gods as 
his anceslois did bcfoie thf doctune of tiansmigration aiose, 
oFermg them gifts and sacrifices and piaying to them, in 
Older to obtain health, wealth, and childion, forgiveness of sm, 
dehverance from calamity, and all else that the aveiage man 
uants On the othe^ hand the heimit, vanaprasiha, con- 
tinued the severe austeuties which had become usual m the 
heiniitages before tiansmigration arose, and eJcpectcd by 
means of tnem to win supeinatuial powcis and 0 then gifts 
altogether outside the dosed ciiclc of his kaima. These 
large deductions fiom the sway of kaima in two distinct 
proimces of the religious Hfe have softened the influence of 
the doctune veij gicatly foi the masses 
in. This sketch of the efforts of the Hindu spiiit to escape 
from the sway of karma shows how haid it has been for 
Hindus thioii^hout the centuiics to accept the doctune in its 
entiiety The human spiiit could not but beat its wings 
against the bats of such an iron cage But m our days things 
hate gone much farther. Educated Hindus still think the 
doctrine a brilliant speculative solution of the problem of the 
inequalities ofliiiman expeuence, and they glory in il as one 
of the gieatest principles ever thought out by the human 
mmd , but fresh ideas and aspirations have laid hold of them 
vith extraordinary power, so that their thoughts and activi- 
ties are turned in altogether new directions , and the uistitu- 
tioas and practices to which kaima and transmigration gave 
form are being moie and more neglected or tiansfoimed. 
The doctrine m its pract'eal appl uition to H ndu life is 
rapid y dying out. 
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The life of educated Incha to-day i? dominated by the 
future, by the vision of the brdhant, happy India that Is to 
nse as a result of the uirted toil aad^self-sacuhce of her son-i. 
The people are to be rejiiVenatcd, to become intelligent, 
(^apable, wise, and good*, the icsourccs of the countiy ase to 
be used ; political fiecdom is to be achieved ; education will 
stir the mind of India to such universal activity and such 
successful work as it Iras never done befoie ; and India, 
possessing a wise, culLuied, religious people, will take its place 
among the strongest, most honoured, and most progressive 
peoples of the earth. Thus, there seems lo be a good deal of 
defieMon from the ancient ideal w'hich bids each man live as 
his fathei and grandfather lived, and maintain the ancient 
polity unchanged in all its parts , and also from the ancient 
behef that the course of the foin ages is a continuous piocess 
of detciioitUion. How is the new national life to be worked 
out, if w'c aic now well on in the Kali Yuga? Cleaily the 
Westeur idea that human life is capable of indefinile piogiess, 
has laid hold oi the Hindu mind with gicat force. 

The political side of the national movement is lesponsible 
foi much progress Toliticians have begun to realue that 
unUi the mhabitanls of India are much moie homogeneous 
than they aic now political hbcity js impossible. This is the 
conviction that has led all our moit prominent Indian political 
catioiulist.s, even Siucndianath Baniicrjca himself, to ■jay that 
no SCI ions political piogress is possible until the people ha\e 
full social freedom. The meaning of this dictum is that lIw 
caste system must be given up bcfoie the people can secuie 
political freedom. Take along with tins lecenf movement the 
Icng-continued agitation on the pait of the Social Refoim 
leadcis in favour of the abolition of caste di^tmcLums. Who 
will measuic the significance of such an attitude on the part of 
Hindus? As v'e have just seen, the transmigration theoiy 
mns that men arc diafted into castes accoid mg to then kaima. 
Whoever sinceicly believes this will inevitably uphold We 
caste system to the utmost To wliat mho of forgelfu oe-ss 
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then, do oui politicians and rcfoimeis now piopose to banish 
the doctrine ? 

Compai atively educated men have yet reached the 
position held by the leading politicians and refos met s, that the 
caste system should be given up; but many are ready for 
relaxation of the rules with regaid to maniage between sub- 
castes, and most take large Hibei ties m the mattei of food 
Ttiese changes in ordinary practice and the demands of the 
whole body of refoiraers, even when taken together, do not 
prove that caste is on the verge of passing away ; but they 
do show most conclusively that the old beliefs, that a man’s 
caste springs from his karma, and that the keeping of every 
caste rule is necessary to secure good kaima, aie passing 
aw ay. 

Noi is that all. Repiesentation on the councils of the 
Empire is allotted to klindus and Muhammedans laigely in 
accoidatice with the census leturns. Hence the question 
w nether the fifty millions of the Oulcastes aie to be reckoned 
as Hindus oi not is a kige State question In the past Hindus 
have usually refused to acknowledge them as Hindus at all, 
on the giound that neither their woiship noi their culLuie is 
woithy of the name, but the new cncumstancos have led to 
a new policy. Plindu Icadeis nov'' speak of them as biotheis, 
and invite them to take their place in the work of the regene- 
lation of India. Some have even proposed to bung them 
into the religious community Eveiy one will rejoice that 
more humane language is being used about them, even if 
piactice is as ^vet little alteied. But one question obtiudes 
itself Wheie’has the karma theory gonc^ How can the 
unclean, untouchable Outcaste be the Eiahmaii’s bi'othei ? 

Chiistian missions have done brilliant woik among the Out- 
castes. Thousands have been won from dirt, degradation, 
low morals, and superstition to cleanliness, civilization, educa- 
tion, and a Christian life. When missionaries began the woik, 
Hindus scoffed, suggesting they might as well waste their 
energies o\e the monkeys of the forest But the mpossible 
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has been accomplished ; the degraded have been uplifted to 
decency and spiiitual leLgion , and the ancient belief, founded 
on the law of kaima, that such men cannot be leclaimed, has 
been pioved false In consequence, members of the Brahma, 
Pidithana, and Arya Simajes have begun to follow mission- 
aries In the attempt to uplift these people. Even Hindus have 
been found here and theie to §et their hand to the work. 
Could stronger evidence of the collapse of the karma doctrine 
be given ? 

All Indians are now summoned to join in earnest self- 
sacrificing toil foi the uplifting of India. There is no longer 
the old fear of action. Unselfish woik and eager philanthiopy 
are commended to the utmost The educationalist, the econo 
mist, the capitalist who staits a large industrial business, the 
scientist who introduces a new manufactuie or a new industiy 
into India, are evciywhere piaiscd. The spnit of the trans- 
migiation theory, which leads the reflective man to abstain 
fiom good .as much as from bad action, oi to peiform actions 
without desiie foi results, has been left fai behind. The 
ancient pessimism is felt no more ; foi men's heaits are now 
set on India’s futuic, and they constantly see golden visions. 

We have aheady seen how gieat the changes are which aie 
being intioduced into the Hindu family, especially with regaid 
to the position of women. The old idea of the infciionty of 
women is lapidly passing away. Here, too, the old conception 
of karma is yielding , for the tiansmigration theory is that 
women aic born women because of sin in a former life. 

There is, thus, abundant evidence to show that the doctune 
of tiansmigration and kaima is dying out, evci'i if most Hindus 
do not realize wdiat is going on. The new Ihoughl fiom the 
West is stilling the educated class and rousing them to action ; 
and, in consequence, the old tiansmigiation ideas are eveiy- 
where being ousted from their places. 

Can we see the leason why this pow^crful ethical system, 
which the beg‘n>’ing gave every part of Hinduism its 
character stic colour ug a d wh ch has dom nated Ind an 
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thought in eveiy century, is now ciumbling to decny? We 
shall realhe in later chapters, as we deal with the various 
aspects of the religion, what the pioxiinate cause of decay is 
in each case , but we can aliead'y see the main defect in the 
s> stem, which makes it altogether unfit to bear the piessuie 
of a new type of thought dominated by a far more vital moial 
faith The fundamental wea]j:ness of the Indian moral theory 
is that it stands apart from God. All the old gods aie subject 
to kaima, and hence no ona of them can be the Lord of the 
moral order; while Brahman is conceived as the diiect anti- 
thesis of karma, as free from all bonds, sepal ate from all 
action; so that he cannot be the luler of the Hindu moial 
system. Hence two most serious consequences at once 
appear. The moral order of Hinduism, having no divine 
personality at its centie, is a mechanical, automatic system, 
and the supreme God of the lehgion is non-moial This fatal 
divoice IS the cause of much of the weakness which is showing 
itself in decay of the religion to-day. 

One cannot but look back with keen icgiel to the figure of 
Varuna m the Rtgveda He is conceived as an altogethci 
iighteous god. and as being the souice of riia, that is, of all 
moial and natuial law. Here is one who is tiuly Loid of the 
moral order From that most piofound conception a noble 
theistic moial older might have been developed. But, alas I 
from causes which we do not understand the righteous Varuna 
was displaced by the mighty waiiioi Indra and sank down to 
the position of the god of the waters Hence, there was no 
god left m the Hindu pantheon fit to become Loid of the 
moial oidei efUhe univeise. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE DIVLNE SOOAL ORDER 

I. Pijmitive men in ancient tiroes tcie usually organized sn 
clans oi ti ibes of vaiying size ; and the same is tnie of savage 
peoples to-day. Theie weie many forms of social life, but in 
the type of organization which was most common the members 
of each tn'be usually believed tbcmsdves to be of one blood, 
called themselves brothers, and looked back to some mythical 
being, Iitiman or divine, as their ancestor. Every other tube 
was believed to be of distinct origin. Most pn'imtive peoples 
have believed the different commurities of men to be as distinct 
from each othci as species of animals. Indeed the members of 
each gioup aie inclined to legard themselves as men, and the 
membcis of cveiy other gio'ip as something less than human. 
Even advancevl peoples have usually rcgaidcd themselves as 
essentially diffci mt fiom otheis. The Greeks thought of them- 
selves as freemen by natuic while all other races were made 
foi slavciy. Hence, it never oecmied to pumitivo men chat 
the vaiious tribes could be united and live together 

The stnigglc foi life W'as exceedingly hard Perpetual 
hostility WHS legaidcd as the only possible cohdilion of aJfaiis 
between tubes. Hence, the members of the tube had to be 
fahliful to each otliei, if the tube was to suivivo. Tneie v/cte 
so many enemies outside that those inside were compelled to 
diaw vciy near together. To fight foi each other and to 
avenge each other was the only way to sa.fcty. Blood-icv''nge 
was the first of duties. 

There was thus m the cn cumstanccs very ’dt'e ntcrumrse 
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with men of othei groups, and, indeed, ttibal customs seemed 
to be formed with the ^rary idea of keeping each tube in 
isolation Men of pffcicnt gioups seldom hunted togclhci, 
and barter was seiiously restiictcd Even tempoiary alliances 
foL help in v\ai weie not often fotnied Men of diffeient 
tribes seldom took a meal together To eat togethei was 
regaided as a thing possible pnly for those of the same blood 
Indeed a common meal somehow actually had the effect of 
mmgling the blood ; so that, while it was light and natural for 
brotlieis, it was dangerous m the case of otheis Marriage also 
was usually restricted within certain limits of blood, and, in 
many tribes, was the subject of the most stimgent regulations. 
On the othei hand, there were many tubes which allowed 
man sage by capture, while some peimittcd no other form of 
marriage. In such cases the woman was supposed to be 
absoibed into the tribe of her husband Tlicic were scar’coly 
ary moral relationships with men of other tubes . why should 
a man have any regaid for his enemies ? 

Amid innumeiable differences there is one characteristic 
which is universally present in primitive society the social 
organiiation of every tribe has a leligious basis, and each 
people legaids its own society as sacred. 

Apait from its religious foundation, there are three points 
which are peculsaily noticeable with legaicl to tribal society 
First, each gioup is exceedingly nauow, and thcie is no 
thought of widening society, far less any conception of the 
un'ty of mankind. Secondly, social life at this stage is subject 
to innumerable^ restraints People imagine early men to be 
m all things free , scientific research has shown that the truth 
IS exactly the opposite : the primitive man is everywhere in 
chains. He is bound to go through a large numbei of rccui- 
rent ceiemonies ; many kinds of food are absolutely forbidden , 
his choice m maniage is narrowed by many rules, to look at 
certain people at certain special limes, or to taste their food, 
IS bel eved to bring death to look at a newly bora child or 
ts mother is forb dden to touch a dead body is pollution 
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to touch ceitain common objects is believed to be most 
dangeious Early society is thus barred and rcstiicted at 
every turn Thirdly, theie is little tliat is moial in the social 
conceptions oi these tribesmen While the innumerable pro- 
hibitions of then social life aic the source irom which latei 
moialily was born, theie aie few of these regulations that aie 
themselves moral 111 tho modery. sense , and there is scaicely 
a trace of any moial iclations between tubes. Thus very 
small groups, mnumcrable resttaints, and rudimentary morality, 
aie the leading chxaracteiistics of early society. 

II With the progress of civihzation this paiticularist tiibal 
organization has usualh'- been transcended in various ways. 

The intioduction of agiiculture leads to a settled life and 
a growing desue for peace. Thus, unconsciously, the old 
hostility dies down between tribes settled near each other, and 
vaiious forms of intcrcouise spring up w.thout interfering with 
the ancient tribal oiganization. This pi spares the way for 
new forms of social life and the creation of a laigei unity. 

Military conquciois by destroying, separating, transplanting, 
enslaving, have ficqucnlly broken up the old tribal organiza- 
tion and laid the foundations of a iaigci political and social 
life The great kings of Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, and China 
pi educed v.ast changes by iheir conquests In these cases we 
see many distinct gioups welded together b> military pi essure 
into a single nation 

Giccce shows us higher forms of life and a new basis of 
unity. The various Gieek slates, while letaining each its old 
exclusive social laws vveie so conscious of the rich deep 
culture which distinguished Hellenes from other races, that 
they foiincd numcious fcdeiations, which helped them in theii 
struggles with outsiders, and yet left each cily-state free to 
follow its own genius in leligion, politics, art, and social life 
To this is laigely due the vital individuality and fiuitfulness 
of Sparta, Athens, Miletus, Thebes, Corinth and other cities 

But these loose federations weie not strong enough to resat 
tn itary pressure as the Greeks discovered to the r cost when 
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bron^lit fscc to fees ■witli Philip of MticsUon* It Wits ths 
Romans who piodiicsd the one foim of organization whiUi, 
while allowing all the old gioups, gieat and small, to letam 
tbeir own peculiar religious and social obsciwanccs and exclu- 
siveness. yet drew fiom them sufficient strength to icndei 
them full protection withm the mighty Empue and so gave 
the germs of culture the opportunity of spi outing and bearing 
fru.t The principle of the Empire was toleiation of all lacial 
and tribal laiosynciacies, wl'.ethei leligious or social, so long 
as they did not endanger the common peace and the common 
safety . and the Romans themselves were as exclusive in social 
' life as any othei gioup, until the decay of the old stock com- 
pelled them to draw in outsiders foi the maintenance of the 
Empiic 

This stage in the giowth of human society shows a gicat 
advance upon the eailier stage. Men now live m far laigci 
societies; the hostility between individual tribes has been 
very laigely overcome The piogiess made along this line is 
veiy remarkable and of veiy gieat value Yet it is well 
woithy of lemark that even in the highest of these oiganiza- 
tions, namely the Greek fedeiations and the Roman Empue, 
the ancient idea, that ciiffeient gioiips of men aie of distinct 
origin and must live separate lives, suivives as sUong as cvei 
Each group believes itself to be a holy people of puie blood, 
regal ds its leligion as its own exclusive possession, and holds 
that marriage and social intci course are sacied and must be 
kept inviolate the touch of outsideis is pollution The spliit 
extends even to other spheies Amongst the Giceks and 
eaily Romans political privileges weie still restneted to the 
blood of the sacied race; and even the chief piivileges of 
business weie denied to aliens. All this is true, in spite of the 
largei fedeiation under wEich men lived The sacied character 
of each form of society, while of incalculable value, obstructs 
rather sciiously every movement and tendency towaids 
\ og'ess 

Cons de ab c advance s also vls ben the matter of 1 berty 
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Ihe Greek and the Rornan, while sHlI lestacted by old 
piejudices in maitets of religion, mauhge, social intercomse, 
and such hke, and stiU bound b}^ many a lule which we should 
consider inalinnal, had much more fieedom than primitive 
people have "* 

Thirdly, ethical ideas have m?de very laige progiess They 
now' have a fa’- widci scope within the lacial gioup, and lia\e 
begun to influence men very deeply outside rheir own particiilar 
clan. Yet even so, ihe Greek or Roman of ancient times, if 
driven out of his clan, felt that he was a ruined man, piactically 
expelled fioiii human life 

In the case of each of these ancient peoples, Babylonian. ' 
Egyptian, Chinese, Gicck, Roman and what not, there was 
a deeply rooted conviction that the social oiganization of the 
people had been created by the gods, and was tlitrcfoie sacred 
and to be icvcrently and faithfully maintained The persecu- 
tion ol Chiistians by the Rom..,n Government arose from the 
belief thu Chii&tianUy was essentially hostile to the constitu- 
tion of ancient society. To lesist this new socicty-wieckmg 
foice was held to be a high icligious duty 

III. The ^R-'<rr/rt and the I^igZ'cda, when lead side by side, 
enable us to fouu a picUiie of the common life lived by the 
ancestors of the I’cisuns and the Indo-Aiyans while they were 
still a single people. They, like so many othci ancient laces, 
were roughl}^ divided into three classes, nobles, priests, and 
toinmon people. By tfic time when the hymns of the Rtgveda 
were being composed these distinctions had become if possible 
dcepci, but the divisions were even then but classes. 

During- the latter part uf the period of :he Rigveda the 
puests made notable advances The hymns themselves aie 
very clear pi oof of then intellectual pi ogress, ntual and 
sacrifice ivcro becoming more and more elaboiate ; and schools 
had been established foi the tiaiiung of young piiests In 
such circumstances the priesthood nalui ally tended to become 
hereditary. The sacci dotal skill and knowledge which a man 
had acqu cd were too precous to be handed on to xny one 
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othei than a son Here we have one of several forces which 
combined to produce caste. 

Meanwhile the process of fighting and conquering^ the 
aborigines was pioducing its inevitable lesults The diffcicnces 
between the tall, white Aryans, with then- advancing civilization 
and noble religion, and the short, black aborigines, with then 
coarse habits and degradmg^siiperstitions, weie so great that 
cultuied Aiyans could not fail to shrink from close contact 
with them: intermainage ^was unthinkable, and even social 
intercourse was impossible. The colour line was veiy notice- 
able and became the basis of all future distinctions ■ varna, 
colour, is one of two Sanskrit words used to indicate distinc- 
tions of caste We see the elements of a similar situation 
before our eyes to-day in the attitude of the average European 
to Indians, or still better in the complete social separation of 
negioes fiom whites in the southern half of the United Scales. 
There is always this tendency when, along with a inaiked 
difference in culture between two races, there is a shaip 
' colour’ distinction as well Thus, as the conquc,st of North 
India proceeded, and the various abouginal peoples came under 
Brahman authority, there was only one method of oigani/a- 
tion possible, namely, to make the distinction between puie 
Aryans and aborigines absolute, and to allow the old tribal 
differences among the latter to remain This, then, the uppei 
class of the Arj^an invadeis did , but it is peifcctly deal that 
the rank and file of the Aryan invaders must have inteimairied 
freely with the aboiigmes the ethnology of modern India 
makes that perfectly evident 

Before the cation of the Rigveda was finally closed, a hymn 
found its way into the collection which declares that the 
Biahman the Rajanya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra had each 
a separate origin m God. The Biahmans, the Rajanj-as or 
Kshatnyas, and the Vaisyas are the three old classes, the 
piiests, the nobles, and the people, and the Stidias aie 
conquered aborigines These four aie now declared to be 
absolutely distinct races, each a separate creation The passage 
speaks of Purusha as the great sacrifice and goes on 
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XliC Bj LxliinaTi WAS hiS inoQtti j xtift B.ijj.nyE wrs ii*adc from his airns , 
the being called \^ai'iya, he was his thjghs ; the t 5 udra sprang from his 
feet. Rigveda. X xc 13 

This is not caste yet, but it shows that men’s mmds were 
tending m the dnectsoh of chaste, and that the three classes 
weic becoming more distinctly shut off fiom each other and 
fiom the aboiigincs We have,heie the basis of caste, the 
lehgious sanction foi it rather than the thing itself Events 
cleaily were moving in the diiectionof the formation of a iigid 
social system. Doubtless intei marriages weie still common; 
but the flowing tide lan towaids caste oiganization 

The ancient belief in the separate origin of distinct groups 
of men, and in the necessity of an exclusive life for the 
piescivation of puiity both of lace and culture, was the actual 
souicc of the conception; the veise quoted above gave the 
nece‘*ary iehgiou.s sanction ; the splendid rise of the Brahmans 
and the Kshatnyas through then swiftl3^-growing culture and 
immense capacity cicalcd the political and social situation, 
while the absolute banning of the aborigines in marriage and 
social Intel course, coupled with their leccption into the 
enlarged Aiyan community, which was now lahing shape, 
provided an ex.imple of a group, completely isolated socially, 
while included in the widci union, which could not but react 
on the classes within the AiyMU people itself. 

But all this w'ould give us only such endogamous religious 
gioups as were found among a number of ancient peoples, 
while Hindu caste is a perfectly unique form of social oigani- 
zation What made the diffciencc was the doctime of rebirth 
and karma, as we saw above. *■ According to fins theory each 
man is bom into that caste for which his foimer actions have 
prepaicd him If he is far advanced in spirituality, he is born 
a Brahman , if he is a step lower, he is boin a Kshatiiya , and 
so on. Thus in Hinduism a man’s caste is held to be an 
infallible index of the state of his soul. It w-as this reasoned 
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conviction that laid hold of the Hindu mind and made the 
observance of all caste rules a aiattei of conscience and 
also of deep personal inteiest Only by living as a faithful 
member of ins caste could a man letain the spirituality his 
soul had won. To many a woman ol low caste, to cat with 
a man of low caste, or to touch an Outcaste, was to con- 
tiact gross spiutual pollutto^n, the icsult of which would be 
not merely some social slight, or even excommunication 
from his caste-fellous, but frightful punishment in hell, and 
then all the misciy of an animal or Outcaste existence in 
his next life Men sincerely believed that the occupation 
assigned to the caste was the best discipline for the soul of 
the man born in the caste 

According as each man devotes himself to his proper work docs he 

obtain consummation . LSefler one's own caste-duty ill clone than 

another’s caste-duty well done ^ 

By the close of the sixth century I3,C.. as wc may sec fioin 
the Dhannasutra of Gautama, the caste system had aiiscii in 
all its essentials The supicmacy and the I'eligious authoiity 
of the piiests form the basis of all the legislation of the Hindu 
people as stated in this law-book. The three highest castes 
stand quite apart fiora all others as the holy people foi whom 
the Biahman may saciifice and whom he may teach The 
religious education which each Biahman, Kshatnya, and 
Vaisya boy tcccives is held to be a biith into a spiritual 
life, so that these castes are called ‘twice-born’ They 
alone vveai the sacred thiead The position and the duties 
of Sudras are clearly defined, and even lefeiences to unclean 
Outcastes and mlecchas occur 

But though the system appears full-giown in Gautama 
and other early law-books, it is perfectly clear from the icst 
of the literature— Hindu, Buddhist, and Jam— that the laws 
were far from being fully observed m actual life The 
authority and the supremacy of the Biahmans were by no 
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means univei sally acknowledged; for the Kshatnyas still 
contended with them m many paits of the countiy for the 
fiist place ; marriages between people of^different castes were 
stdl common, and ptogiess towards the faithful observance 
of caste regulations v\'as a slow process. The prodigious 
leligious ferment of the seventh and following centuries D c. 
must have endangered the Brahman position very seirously; 
for all the philosophic and ascetic movements were, at the 
outset at least, moi'e or less hostile not only to Biahmaiiic 
sacrifices and ritual but also to the exclusive pietensions 
and demands of the Brahmans. Yet the process went on. 
The stars in their couises fought in favour of Biahmanism ; 
the Hindu people steadily came more completely uudei 
Brahmanic rules and regulations the social life of North 
India gradually settled in a fixed shape. 

Yat It was several ccntuucs befoie caste law assumed the 
rigid form which it has to-day. The Christian era may be 
Ltikcn as a mean date The piocess, in the circumstances, 
was a most natiual one, It was not the woik of a master 
oiganizer, but the slowly evolved product of the inner inind 
of the people Wc may speak of the religio-social em.pire of 
Hinduism, but we must carefully realize that it was created 
by no emperor and that at no time has it had a centralized 
oiganization The Biahrnans have had much to do with the 
w’-oikmg out of the system; but there is no hierarchy uniting 
all Brahmans. 

Each of the three lughcst castes recognized in the verse 
in the Rsgveda gradually expanded into a group of castes. 
Two processes contributed to this result, diflerentiation and 
foisting. Groups of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, or Vaisyas, through 
migrations or through gradual changes in culture, education, 
custom, and wealth, got differentiated into sub-castes which 
did not intermarry ; and groups of people belonging to lower 
castes or even to other races were foisted into these castes 
and obtain d rccogn’t’on The abor gines vere not all made 
mto one caste and named ^udras they entered the fold as 
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"separate groups^ each of which gradually developed into a 
caste. 

It is also clear that large masses of aboiigincs were shut 
oat nom the Hindu community as being too andean foi 
inteicoii'se Some of these have hvecTin secluded places and 
hrve retained their ancient leligion and social life, while 
otheis have lived near Hindus, and m imitation of them 
have become oiganizcd in caste-fashion. These aie the Out- 
castes, the Untouchables, tlie Depressed Classes of to-day 
We must, aowever, note that, according to all Hindu authoii- 
ties, some at least of these Outcaste gioups arose from mixed 
unions among caste Hindus 

These people foim one of the laigest problems of modem 
India Though they have lived beside Hindus for moie than 
two thousand years, so that they have absorbed the spirit of 
caste and certain rudimentaiy religious ideas from ITinduism, 
jet they have been tieated with such inhumanity that they 
lemain to this day in the most piteous poverty, dirt, dcgiada- 
tion, and superstition They are not allowed to live in the 
same Village ivith Hindus They must not appioach a high- 
caste man , for their veiy shadow pollutes. In South India 
they must not come within thiity yards of a Bidhman ; and 
they are usually denied the use of public wells, roads, biidgcs, 
and ferries They aie not allowed to cntei Hindu temples. 
Their rclig'on is in the main an attempt to pacify demons 
and evil spirits- They numbei some fifty millions. 

Theie is no countiy in the world that is without its sub- 
merged class under evciy known civiluation theie is at 
least a lemnant'who fall behind, who fail to gup the necessary 
conditions of the tunes, who tend to become human wreckage 
But where outside India is there a polity devised with the 
deteiminate purpose of creating a huge submeiged c!as.s, of 
ciushing one-sixth of the whole people down in diit and 
inhuman degradation ? 

Throughout all the centuries smee the caste system reached 
Its full fo m chan ges have occurrei Groups of low caste 
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men have occasiondlly b'-en able to secure recogriit'Oii as 
belonging to higher castes. Dunng the eaily centuries of 
oui era many foreign tubes cnteied I-Imduism and became 
oiganized as castes. Their kings were called Kshatnyas, 
uliile the commons n3ceivcd lower lecognition Even now 
the process of caste foimation has not ceased , and the modi- 
f cation of caste lulcs is still possible in any of tbe castes. 
Most scholais believe that Muhammadan influence stiffened 
caste piactice Yet, in the main, the system itself has 
temained unchanged for two thousand years. 

IV. The many castes of modem Hinduism are thus sup- 
posed to fall into foui, or, if we include the Outcastes, into 
five gioups as under : 


Nail e. 

A Biahmar.b • 
D Kshatiiyas 
C Vaibyas 


Ca \ii' ouupaiioji, 
priests 

lulers and waniors 
business men and farmers 


j'The three twice-boin castes, 
supposed to be of pure 
Aryan blood, and called, 
U\ ice-born on account of 
I their education They alone 
Uvear the sacred thiead 


D. ^udias sen ants 


J Aborigines admitted to the 
{ Hindu community. 


E Pancliamas fi e fiflh-cLisb men), c.illed 
also Outcastes, UiUouchabics, &c 


Unclean aboiigmes and 
- piogeny of mixed mar-^ 
riagcs. 


We must note carefully, however, that, though this is the 
scheme of the caste system, it is vciy difficult to fit all the 
modem fads into it. In North India the three twice-born 
castes stand out quite distinct, but instead oftvo well-defined 
gioups, Sudras and Eanchamas, what we find is an immense 
collection of castes, the order of whose picccdcnce it would be 
veiy difficult to settle, and which it would be rather haid to 
divide into Sudias and Outcastes The spirit of caste, i e 
the tendency to subdivide into closed groups, has worked so 
pow'ei fully that it has broken through the ancient organization. 
In the South, on the othei hand, there are very few Kshatiiyas 
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and Vai^yaSj so that the bulk of the population falls into 
thiee clearly distinguished groups, Biahmans, Siidias, and 
Pphdiamas. 

The following are the essential elements of caste ; 

A The whole system rests on the ''belief that mankind is 
not a unity but consists of a laige numbei of species each of 
distinct origin, and that eachjnan is born into that species oi 
sub-species for which his karma fits him If he is vciy fai 
advanced, in viitue and spnituality, he is bom a Biahnian ; if 
less advanced he is born a Kshatnya ; and so on 

B. Since Bi ahraans are born such because of their superiority 
in spirituality, to them all leligious authority has been given 
by the gods. They alone, in viitue of their lofty sphitual 
nature, the result of virtuous action in many pievious baths, 
aie fit for the highest spiritual functions, viz. giving leligious 
teaching, deciding points of law, saciifidng and pcifoimmg 
ceiemonies. 

C. There aie an indefinite number of distinct species of 
men, but the three Aryan castes are far above all others. 
After them come the Siidias, who aie the descendants of those 
aborigines who weie admitted into the Hindu fold , and then 
the unclean aboiigincs and the mixed castes. The last have 
^arisen, accoiding to Hindu theoiy, through intermainage 
between the castes or through the commission of some sin. 
^Foreigners aie unclean and aie called mlecchas, 

D. Men vaiy in value accoiding to caste, and thcicfore must 
be dealt with in all matters in accoi dance therewith. Tims : 

(;) In education„the Bialiman alone has the right to teach , and since 
only the three twice-bom castes are spiritual men, they alone are 
allowed to hear the sacred liteiature {huii) and to icccive the 
training of the Brahmanical schools All women are excluded. 

^2) Consequently, the mmistrations of the Brahmans, the legiiLu sacia- 
ments with the sacred texts prescribed foi them, the Vedic sarnfices 
and the daily devotions i^sandkya) aie restricted to the three castes 

(3) Men and women of the four castes are admitted to Hindu temples, 
but no o'hcjs except by specia' favou 

4 If one man mjurts another the heinouencss of the sm depends upon 
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the caste of the sufferer: the higher the caste the gieatei the sm 
HmJti law also directs that fines and pmiishineiits shall be imposed 
according to taste, the nigher the caste of the criminal the hghtei 

' the punishment ' 

(5) Outcjstcs must keejji at a dist.mce from caste people, lest they 
should pollute by touch or shadow, the distance being roiiyhly pro- 
poi titillate to caste status They are not allowed to live ui the 
same village with high-castc Hindus nor to enter Hindu temples 

E. Each member of a caste is bound to prescive his puiity 
to the utmost Pollution is dangeious not only to himself but 
to all the membeis of ms family, dead, living, and unboin, and 
m less degiee to othet mcmbeis of his caste ^ Purity is pie- 
seived by the faithful performance of the domestic saci aments, 
the siaddha ceremonies, and Vcdic sacrifices, and the daily 
devotions prescribed, and by the avoidance of any breach of 
caste 1 Liles in the malter of maiiiage, food, social inteicouise, 
or otcupation Only if a man fiuthfully obeys all these lules 
does ho taahe good kai nia for himself and so .secure a good 
biith in his next life The chief uf these i tiles aie 

(1) No man may many outnJc his own c.rste Usually there are also 

anumbci ot lules icsluctnig a man’s choice of a ,\ife to ceitam 
subdivisions of the caste, fn many parts of India sectauan 
dilmti ni'cs .uc so .acute that mieim. image and inteidiaing are 
piohibitecl llus ( re, lies fuithci subdivision of castes 

(2) Ceitain hinds of food arc iccogniscd as leg'ilimalc, while others are 

absolutely proscribed, Thete are stringent rules as to the caste of 
those who may cook foi the meinheis of the caste. 

(3) No m m may eat lulh a man of lower caste than himself There 

aie also strict lules as to the castes horn whose hands one may 
receive walei 

(4) Ihcie is in each caste one occupation which is regarded as fully 
legitim.ile Among the lower oidets the lule is usually very 

> Confounding ol caste bum's to hell alike the stock’s slayers and the 
stock ; foi then lathers fall wlien the otfeiings ot the cake and the water 
to them fail. 

By this gLult of the dcstroycis of a slock, which makes castes to be 
confounded, the everlasting Laws of race and Laws of stock are 
ovc ‘hrown 

Fo men be L, ws of whose b ock are overthrown a dwe n,, is ordained 
m hell 6 j d 1. 42 44. 
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stringaut, bat among the higher castes theie is a wider choice. 
Ei'en aipongst the highest, hovicvei, tlieie are definite limits to 
liberty, and the Gi/a says U is better to keep to the caste 
occupation and (& bad woik tlwji to adopt auutUei and do good 
work ^ ^ 

(5j No Hindu may cross the ocean. 

All these regulations, except the maiiiage law. aic at present 
undeigQing considetable modffication among ccUain groups of 
educated men, especially tn the laige cities Among the 
educated the fifth fs now inopetative in Calcutta, and is 
giaduaily becoming so elsewhere. For the mass of the 
people they remain as before. 

F. If a man break one of the rules of his caste, some 
aathontative priest pionounces sentence on him, or a meeting 
of the members of his caste belonging to the neighbourhood 
is called, and his case is dealt with. If he is outcasted, he is 
diiven fiom his home, is disinhouted, and can never maiiy in 
his caste, noi eat tvith his i datives oi any incinbci of the 
caste These liabilities will rest on his childien and his 
descendants for evei 

It is to be most caiefully noted that excommunication is 
imposed only on account of a breach of caste law, and docs 
not stand in any leUtion to morality A man may be guilty 
of gross immoralities and yet may be in good standing 'in his 
caste and his family; while a man of the noblest chaiacter 
who breaks a caste law, however absiud oi inhuman it may 
be, will be outcasted. In Mysore, wheie Chiistian baptism 
still deprives a man of his propesty, theie weic two bi others 
One was a man of high chaiacter, but he had become a 
Chi'stian; the other was an oithodox Hindu, but was in 
prison Mdergoing a sentence for some ciime. The Chnslian 
was disinherited, and the criminal got his propeity. This is in 
strict accoi dance with Hindu principle. The law-books con- 
tain many fine moral precepts, but they do not touch caste 
organization. 




See .ibo e p Go, 
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V. We may now try to estimate the woik which caste has 
done for India. 

The caste system was a gieat adyance on the simple 
social auangements the Arj-ans had when they enteied India, 
foi by it they weie enabled to organize the gieat empire they 
had won, to live a peaceful and prcgicssive life in close 
association with the aboiiginal inhabitants, and to impart to 
these backward peoples some measuie at least of their own 
higher civilization. Theie is no need of many words to show 
that It was an advance for the aborigines so far as they weie 
admitted to the system : the Sudras are to-day the middle- 
class people of the country. Thus to both partners the new 
aiiangements weie solidly beneficial Let us, theiefoie, not 
ciiticizc the coiiquciors, because they did not introduce into 
the Hindu religious cmpiie ideas which did not become 
opciiative in the woild until many ccntuiies later. Caste 
was the best possible solution of the problem open to them 
The old groups weie sctaincd m all their insukiity and ex- 
clusiveness, but they wcie brought into some soit of relation- 
ship the one to the othci and to the thiec classes of the Aiyan 
people. The Hindu method of segiegation did not lead to 
the wholesale destruction of aboriginals such as has occuired 
in many lands. Rules gradually giew up for legulating the 
mtcicouise of the gioups with one anothei. Caste was thus 
really a very great conception, the greatest possible at that 
time Whde in the circumstances of these modem days it 
moic and moic piovcs itself an anti-social system, it was 
social, and not the rcveise, when it w'as instituted The whole 
population w-as unified in some degice common religious 
ideas and practices wcie taught them and look possession of 
them, and the abougmes necessarily admired and copied 
in varying degrees the social usages of the uppei castes 
Hindu society was on the whole healthy until caste became 
rigid somewhere about the Christian era. 

a Along w th the institutions of tl c Hindu fam ly caste 
has preserv d the H ndu race and ts civ zal on Apart from 
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this po^verful protection, Hindu cultuie would have been ovei- 
^vhelmed by the tenific political stoims of the centimes, and 
the race could have,siuvived only in fragments, But, thanks 
to caste and the Hindu famiiy, they have suivivcd, and with 
them many other groups also havd been picscived , foi, 
embedded m the cuiious conglomciate of the Hindu social 
fabric, many a caste of strange ethnology and culture may be 
seen, clearly descendants of some invading force, who, flinging 
themselves violently on India and gaining a foothold there, 
were finally absorbed by the people they came to attack, and 
owe to their absorption their position to-day. Indeed, so 
poweifui has the attraction been that the Hindu people 
have diawn into their federation all invadeis, except mono- 
theists 

3, Caste did for many centuries in India the woik which 
was donein Euiopc by the mediaeval tiade-guikls The system 
spnngs from difFeient ideas, yet woiked on much the same 
lines. It preserved leaining by isolating the Bifthinan caste 
and throwing on them the exclusive duty and privilege of 
teaching It preserved manual skill and knowledge of the 
arts and industries by compelling boys to follow the profession 
of their fathei. A permanent division of laboui was also 
seemed By means of castc-guilds wages and prices weie 
maintained at a moderate standaid’- 

4. Caste has also served to some extent the purpose of a 
poor law in India; for the well-to-do members of a caste 
fulfil, in some degree at least, the duty of pioviding for those 
members who have fallen into indigence. 

VI Caste retains to this day a powerful hold on the Hindu 
mind To the average man, whether Brahman, Sudia, or Out- 
caste, caste life is not only society and icspectabiHty, race 
puiity and leligion, but comfoit, personal safety, and cultmc. 
In caste a man believes he has behind him a piue ancestry to 
which die lineage of the kings of England is but of yesterday. 


‘ Banerjea, A Siudy of Indian Cconom s 37 3S 
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jivcn tlic -v^ lio to the SviOrti ^not to spedV of the 

Bialuiian) is so low and nncieaii as to be untouchable is in his 
D\vn c}'es a man of high birth and good^ ancestiy, because 
theie aie so many gioups lower still. To go out of caste is 
to degiadc oneself to tlffc level of coaisc, ill-bied men. It is 
to go out of civiH cation 

ifet, in spite of ail that ca^tc has done, and in spite 
of its giant giip on the Indian spa it, educated Hindu society 
shofts a number of anti-caste tendencies of veiy gieat 
Importance. 

As we have alieady seen, the early Buddhists and the other 
unoithodox schools of the same tune withstood the pre- 
tensions of the Bi airmans, but thcie is no indication in the 
Pall Tripdaka that Buddha or lus followers condemned caste 
as such. The system had not then become rigid and haimful ; 
bO thP-t it would have been sbangc if they had assailed it. 
Fuither, they held the doctiine of transnugiation, which 
natuially cxpi esses itself socially in caste. Noi was any idea 
incompatible with caste planted in the Indian mind by 
Buddhism. The same is tiue of Islam Men simply did not 
feci that there was anything wiong in it From the eleventh 
or twelfth century of our cia, it is tiuc, an occasional voice is 
laiscd against the sy.stcm In the writings of Kapilai, a 
Tamil, and of Vcmana, a Tciugu,^ we find the system sub- 
jected to veiy acute cilLicism Basava in founding his sect, 
the Viia-Saivas or Lmgayats, appointed non-Biahmans as 
priests and foibadc his followeis to iccogiiize caste ; and the 
same is tiuc of the Kalnrp^i.i'ithls and the Sikhs, but the 
poison has cicpL back into each of these three bodies Yet 
these wcie but spoiadic protests Ncrer until now has 

thcie been any sign that the Indian mind was dissatisfied 
with the system. The facts we have now to deal with are 
theiefoic of gicat significance. 

1 Tbe P-inahs are one of lire Luge Outcasts castes of Soiitli India 
The word of en nacce e y sod a. a synonyn u Out as e 

> IJeart of Ifui a 94 too 110 12 
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A Educated men everywhere tend to seek ccitain foims of 
social fieedom. which are contraiy to the rules of caste. This 
tendency, which cleaily a natuial outcome of Wcstc,n 
education, seldom touches maiiiage- the avesage educated 
Hindu keeps the matrimonial iiilcs fif caste with gtcat care. 
It IS in matters of food social intcicouisc, occupation, and 
travel that freedom is desiie^i. 

I. The Hindu enjoys European food and wants to be ftee 
to use it from time to time. The average man keeps the 
rules of diet at home, but grants himself more or less libeity 
elsewhere Many are so completely emancipated as to be 
quite leady to eat any European food, even beef, and to take 
Western liquor also, but most take only little libeitics ; and 
here and there one meets a man who is ligidly strict with his 
food 

3. The educated man wants to be fiec m the mafetci of 
social Intel com se. Westein education has been such a levelling 
influence that it is but natural a Hindu should waul to dine 
with men of lower castes who sat on the same bench at College 
with him When this feeling has giown a little stiongci, he 
feels inclined to dme with Brahmans, Indian Chiiitians, and 
Muhammadans. The great societies, i-ehgious, educational, 
social and political, which sway educated men so powci fully, 
strengthen this tendency veiy gicatly. If men woik together 
for the highest ends, why should they not eat together ? 
The student meets his Euiopcan professoi at a social 
gatheiing and finds it the most natural thing possible to take 
a cup of tea with him. When he goes out into the world, he 
enjoys dining with a few European fi lends at one of the 
Indo-Euiopean clubs which are now spiingmg up. Wheicver 
there are dose relations, the desiie for true social intercourse 
necessaiily follows 

3. The educated man feels free to adopt any occupation 
The sacredness of the cow and the feeling against the slaughter 
of animals have made Hindus look down very seiiously upon 
all profess ons connected v th hides Yet one may f nd 
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BiahfBani dealing in leather, and many other anomalous 
facts Almost anything Is condoned to-day if it is believed to 
help foi ward the segeneration of India. 

4. Until a few years ago a student who went to Eiuope or 
Ameiica to study had lb undcigo pyayakitta (a ceiemony ol 
atonement) on his return to India 01 else suffei excommunica- 
tion In consequence theic gicw up m Calcutta a small 
community of highly educated men who had lost their standing 
in Hinduism for the sake of education Most of them joined 
the Biahma Samaj. But nowadays a Calcutta student of any 
caste is at once received back into Hindu society on his retui n. 
The law against ciossing the ocean is not used against 
him This piocediuc is spicading slowly among the educated 
classes in other parts of India also. Students, when m 
Euiope, Amciica, or Japan, do not attempt to keep caste 
inks <ibout diet and inteidming. This, too, is now condoned 
without a w’oid. 

These facts arc most intcicsting and significant, but it 
would be very easy to cxaggciate their unpoitance. So long 
as the laws of maiiiagc aic rigoiously cnfoiced, the basis of 
caste sem.iins These changes in diet, in social mtei course, 
m occupation, and in tiavcl arc of consideiable value to the 
community; but they latheu piove that caste is a veiy 
elastic iustitntiou than that it is shaken to its depths 

B. The Social Rcfoim movement is of great impoitance 
While icformcis have given their chief attention to family 
questions, caste in its vauous a':pects has also been one of 
the subjects of their thought and agitation. It was fiom the 
side of icligion that the movement started, but hygienic, 
moial, economic, and national considerations now play a large 
part in their litciatuic. 

I. Comparatively little has been wiittcn or said on the 
mattei of food, but a few men have advocated the introduction 
of more nouushing diet, especially among cei tain races. Swam! 
Vivekananda thought Indians requived to use less vegetables 
and more lie h m or ler to develop both phys'que and 
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character. He himself, though he was such a stanch Hindu, 
ate beef Dr S. C Mullick, a medical man of consideiable 
reputation in Calcutta ’s of opinion that the phi^sique of the 
Bengali race suffers lathei seriously because so little flesh is 
eaten ’’ 

z. Social refoimers have done piedous seivice in the 
way of advocating and piaftising mteidining. The pages of 
the organ of the movement, the Ihdian Social Reformer, are 
often used loi this good end. At Ihcir own annual con- 
ferences dinneis are held at which Hindus of all castes, and 
now and then Indians of other leligions, sit down together. 
So, after the Conference of the Aryan Brotheihood held in 
Bombay in November, 1912, a gieat company of Hindus of 
manv castes dined together. 

3. The Reform movement piesses vciy scnously the 
wisdom of leinoving the barriers winch at picsciit pocvenl 
maniages between people of diffcient sub-castes The ideal 
aimed at is that all Brahmans should be free to inteimany, 
that there should be no marriage bairieis among Kshatiiyas, 
or among VaiiSyas, 01 among Sudras This in itself would be 
a very large reform , foi there are innumeiablc subdivisions 
and restrictions rvithin each of the gical castes. But the 
difficulties in the way aie veiy gieat The ICshatiiyas of 
North India have now an annual confciencc at which they 
discuss matteis relating to the welfaie of the caste , and othci 
castes and sections of castes have similar gatlieiings. At 
these meetings the great advantages that would arise from 
such a reform aie often set foith in a presidential oration, 
but veiy little has yet been done. 

4. It IS only the leading refoimets who propose what is 
called intci caste mairiages among Hindus, 1. e. that all barneis 
should be removed, so that a Bialiman might many a Vaisya 
or a Sudia This seems to most men a very far-away ideal, 
an almost impossible reform. 

C- The thud set of influeoces wo’-thy o( out study oie those 
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that centre in the Outca^tes Diinng \he past thiity^five 
jeais mytiads of these downtrodden people have passed into 
the Oiiisuan Church , and whet ever Missions have been able 
to gtve them suffictent attention brilliant results have been 
-rton ^ A distinguished Srabman official wiites of the work as 
iollows m the T}ava>ico7C Caisits Repo? t of igoi , 

But loi these nnssionuiies, these humble oidcrs ot Hindu society will 
for evei leinain unraised Their mateual condition, I date say, wil! 
lia\e improved with the increased wages, iiiipioved iabom market, better 
laws, and more generous treatment from an enlightened Government 
like ours , but to the Christian missionaries belongs the credit of having 
gone to their humble homes, and awakened them to a sense of a belter 
earthly CMStence This action of the mssionaiy was not a mere 
iinprovement upon ancient histoiy, a kind of polishing and refining of 
an existing model, but an entnely original idea, conceived and earned 
out itith commendable zeal, and oftentimes m the teeth of opposition 
and yersi'Ciition. I do not refer to the emancipation of the slave, or 
the .iuielioiation of the labomer’s condition, foi these always existed 
mote or less in our past Iminane governments, bat the heroism of 
jaibing the low Irotn tiic slough of degradation and debasement was an 
clement of eiviliiatinn unknown to ancient India’ 

Two poiiilti witlx icgard to tlub aspect of Mission woik requite 
notice licic. 

Christianity and education pioducc inaivellous lesuits among 
these people, csp'ccially in the second gcnciation Many boys 
aad gills prove quite blight students, and a small percentage 
pioceecl to the university and take dcgiecs In all the dis- 
tricts wheic these mass niovcnients have taken place, you may 
hnd Mis.sion school.', in which the teachers aic oi Outcasle 
descent, while in every class a number of Eiahman boys study 
under theui The wliole theory of caste is hcie proved by 
ocular dcmon^liation lo be i.tdically false The Hindu 
doctiinc IS that tlie uucli an Outcastes cannot be raised 
Chiistianity docs raise them. 

The gieat success which Chuslianily has met with in dealing 
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with the Outcastes has attracted w:de attention in India’ 
Some have been stin ed to deep sympathy , others have been 
roused to fury; but alt have realized the gieat significance of 
the movement. In consequence the Aiya Saraaj and the 
Brahma Samaj have started Missiort.^ of their own to tiy to 
iv^n the Outcastes, while a number of advanced Hindus, chiefly 
under the influence of membeis of the Piaithana Samaj in 
\\ cstern India, have organized what is called the Depressed 
Classes Mission. This last body aims chiefly at education and 
encouragement. The Nationalist leaders call loudly for the 
education of the Outcastes and the betterment of the conditions 
of their life. One of these men remarked 

After all, when it comes to practice, Christianity alone is effecting 
nhit we Nationalists are crying out for — namely the elevation of the 
masses ^ 

D. The main social result which has arisen fioin the activity 
of the political leaders is also well worthy of our attention 
Foi twenty-five yeais the Congiess leaders have been toiling 
to bring their ideal of representative government nearei The 
experience they have gained in this vciy uphill stiuggle has, 
at last, convinced them that the divisions of caste aic the most 
foimidable of all the obstacles m then way. One after the 
other they have come to this conclusion. Siu'cndranath 
Bannerjea, the greatest populai leader in Bengal, caused 
extieme excitement only last year by publicly dcclanng 
that complete social fieedom was indispensable for the 
attainment of political liberty, 

E It will perhaps be well to give a few quotations from 
notable men on the geneial question of the influence of caste 
The first is a sentence from a leading article in the Mahratta^^ 
which is by no means one of the most advanced papeis 

No one now says or even thmhs that the old water-tight compirt- 
ments of caste should be perpetuated in future, even on the ground 

’ See The Dtpressed Classes, a booklet containing twenty-three essays 
by people of many faiths, published by Natesan. Madias 
’ Ph U pi, 28. • November 7 1909. 
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that toe caste system was a convenient method of securing division of 
labour ifi practice. 

Xlie otheis aie ftom a more advanced pobitioa. The following 
cotiics fiom the Tunes; leport of an adcliess dcliveied before 
the Indian section of the Royal Society of Arts by the 
Hoiiouiable Sn K G Gupta, a member of the India Council 

The caste system had seived useful, pai poses in the past, but it had 
not now a single redeeming featuic. If the Hindu was again to lift his 
head ana rake pait in the gieat work of nation-building, he mast revert 
to the original Aryan type and demolish the baxiiers dividing the 
community. 

Ml. Shiidhar Ketkar, m lus work on Caste} says, 

The lesult is disunion of the people, the woist type the world has 
evei seen. 

The next is fiom Lala Lajpat Rah the Punjabi leader • 

Cttetc ... IS a displace to our humanity, 0111 sense of justice, and our 
feeling of social iffinity ... a standing blot on oui social oigatiriation 

The editoi of the Indian Serial Jie/oi iner spcd\:s of caste as 
'the gicat monstci tve have to kill’, and declares it to be 
‘utterly opposed to the modem idea of good citizenship’. 
But, instead of multiplying tiuotattons, it will probably be 
more helpful if wo ic.id the woids of Mi. Rabindia Nath 
Tagore, the author of Gitanjah, who is by far the gicatest 
htcuary foicc at picsent in Bengal, and whose serious spiiit 
and balanced character give lus opinions veiy gieat weight- 

This immutable and .all-pcivading system of caste lias no doubt 
imposed a mechanical unUonmty upon the people, but it has, at the 
same tune, kept thru different sections inflexibly and unalterably 
sepaiatc, with the (onsc([ULm loss ol .all poivei of adaptation and read- 
justment to ne« coaditioii'i and foices The legeneration of toe Ind'an. 
people, to niy mind, di'iLt^y and ptifinpi solely depends upon the 
removal oj thi;, condition of cade When I v^.alisG the hypnotic bold 
ivhicb this gigantic system of cold-blooded repression has taken on 
the minds of oui people, whose social body it has so completely 
entwined m its endless coils that the free expression of manhood, even 
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under Ae direst necessity, has become almost an .mpossA.Lty, the 
only remedy that suggests itself to me is to educate them out of their 
trance . . Now has come the time when India must begin to build, 

ana dead anangeme-nt must gradually give way to living coastiuction, 
organized gronth If to bieak up the feudal system and the 
tyrannical con-ventionalism of the mediaeval Church, which had 
outraged the healthier instincts of humanity, Europe needed the 
thought-impulse of the Renaissance and the fierce struggle of the 
Keformation, do we not need'" in a greater degiee an overwhelming 
influx of Higher social ideas before a place can be found for true 
political thinking? llust we not have that greater vision of humanity 
which will impel us to shake off the fetters that shaclde our individual 
life before we begin to dieam of national freedom ’ ‘ 

These new movements of the Indian spirit are full of 
interest and suggest many questions Yet it would be most 
unwise to jump to the conclusion that these yearnings and 
strivings aie proof that the citadel of caste is about to fall. 
No one ivho has been in touch with the Hindu people, and 
uho has realized the vitality, the peivasiveness, the grip of the 
system will be likely to minimize it or to imagine that it will 
be lightly overthrown. Caste has been not meiely a vast 
oiganized system built upon the lock of religious belief, but 
a bodiless spirit, an overpoweimg contagion, which has ovei- 
taken and poisoned eveiy Hindu sect that has tried to escape 
from It, and which has infected, at least in some degree, every 
community in India, numbing with its venom great groups of 
Muhammadans, little circles of Jews, and even ccitain Christian 
churches 

It is also necessary to realize clcaily that the immediate 
outlook in the mattei of caste refoim is not veiy hopeful 
Social refoimers are more suie of their position and wield 
greatei influence than ever befoie ; the political movement 
has now" become an ally in some sense of the lefoim move- 
ment ; and the slight changes visible in practice among 
educated men are all m favour of freedom. But dining the 


^ The writer owes this quotation to Andrews- 1S4- but it appeared 
ong nally tn the Mod^n Re" ew 
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past t’.\;enty-five yca^s the revival of Hinduism has made 
enoimous strides ; and, as stiength and confidence have grown, 
the \eadeis have plucked up comage to defend moie and more 
of the ancient system. Between 1850 and 1890 very few 
educated men publicly defended caste or idolatiy. The Aiya 
Samaj, the most vehemently anti-Christian body in India, was 
founded in 1875 by Dayananda ^arasvatl he denounced both 
caste and idolatry But since then things have rather gone 
the other way Rainakrishna Paramahamsa and his disciple 
Vivekananda defended everything that is Hindu ; the Theo- 
sophical Society, under Mrs. Bc'-ant’s leadership, has taken 
the same line of policy; to-day cveiy important sect and 
section of Hinduism has its own defence organi2ation , and by 
arguments of the most amazing charactei , and pimciples and 
analogies diawn fiom evciytlung m heaven and on eaith, the 
Hincki undei takes to pi ove that caste is the most reasonable 
form of society possible, and that Hindu idols arc chcinnels of 
the purest spiiiiuahty. These movements certainly do not 
piomise well foi caste icfoim 
VII. But, while \vc must acknowledge that the agitation in 
favour of icforin has ns }.et made veiy little impiession on the 
mighty fovti ess of caste, and that the picsrnt policy of the leaders 
of the Hindu rc\ ival is a gnivc menace to the whole movement, 
there is one fad in the situation rvhich has hitherto been very 
little noticed, and yet is of fai more vital irapoi tance than all 
that the Social Reform movement and the Hindu revival taken 
togethei have been able to accomplish. Ihc fact we lefer to 
13 this, that the rch^^ums habis of cable has faded oni of the 
minds of educated Hindus, Ailic'es and speeches which deal 
with the question, whcthci they plead for lefortn or seek to 
show the wLsdom and the leasonablcncss of the ancient system, 
invaiiably take no notice of the mighty beliefs on which the 
oiganization rests. The Icadcis of the icvival point out how 
much caste has done foi the division of laboui, foi the pieser- 
ration of skill and learning, and for the physique and the 
pur ty of the h gher castes a id they frequently imkc the 

M 
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leckless assertion that thcie is as much caste in European as 
m Hinda society; but there is no attempt made to justify 
caste fiom the pcynt of view of the old leligious beliefs 
Social leformers do not find it necessaiy to argue against the 
old doctrines Who believes nowadays that the Brahman is 
so much more spiiitual than other men that all leligious 
authoiity, teaching, and nUial ought to be m his hands? 
\\ ho now holds that it is sinful to allow a Sudia oi a foieigncr 
to hear the Veda? Who now subsciibes to the doctiine of 
the Gm that it is better for the Biahman to be a bad priest 
than a good doctor or business man ? ^ Who now believes 
that the Outcaste is a man whose foimer lives have been so 
foul that physical contact with him brings spiiitual pollution 
to a high-caste Hindu? The truth is that the atmosphere of 
the new age makes the old ideas which he at the basis of 
caste mcicdible Let us consider them biiefly, and the ntiuth 
of this will become appai ent 

A I The foundation of caste is the belief that the foui castes 
had each a distinct oiigm in God. All seiious scholars agiee 
that in the society represented in the Rigvcda iheie was 
no caste. The ninetieth hymn of the tenth book,-^ which is 
one of the latest hymns in the whole collection, shows that 
b> the end of the peiiod there was a desne for something like 
caste, but even then the four castes were still but classes. 
Throughout the whole of the period of the Rtgvcda them 
was flee intermarriage between the various classes ; and 
theie was nothing to pi event a wanioi horn becoming a piiest 
or a priest a wariior. Thus the whole Rigveda is evidence 
that the four castes arc not races cieated separately by God. 
It is impossible to believe that even the Brahmans are a 
race distinct from every other Indian race even if ccitain 
Biahman families have kept themselves pure from mixture 
since 500 E c, when caste began to be strictly obseived in 
certain quartern, or even since 700 E C , what about the 
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uncounted ccntuiitb bcfoic then? No one who studies the 
history of India sincaclycan have the slightest doubt that the 
account given above of the oiigin of ca^tc is the trutli, and 
that tlie Hindu tlicoiy of special cications is meicly a mjth 
formed in older to ^ve greatei dignit>’ and meaning to 
alieady existing divisions 

The study of ethnology and aplliropology has convinced alt 
scientific inquirers that tbcic iS no such, thing as men of pure 
race anywhere Theie lias been tmnieasuiablc mixtuie in all 
laccs and in all paits of the world. Men of science aie also 
m complete agreement on this, that the butnan family is 
d nnitj', that there aie no species amongst men. Men aie 
divided fioin the aniiiuls, which aie then kuidicd, by an 
exceedingly deep distinction, but amongst men iheie is no 
seijous diffcieiicc at all The lace is one. 

It.is thus pcifeclly deai that a modern man cannot believe 
that the four gieat castes aie distinct species, having each had 
a sepaiatc oiigui 111 God. The physical side of the theory of 
caste purity is altogcthei untenable. 

B But the Hindu holds that caste distinctions have aaolhsr 
basis than physical heicdity. lie declaies that each soul is 
diafted into that caste for which his spnitual progiess has 
picpdicd him A man is bom a Biahnian because his sou! 
IS far advanced on the way to holiness. The bndra is boin 
such because he is far behind the Biahman, but far in advance 
of the soul that is boin a Pauah or a mkccha Them can be 
no doubt that it is this idea which thioughout the centuries 
has justified caste to the noblest minds of India. Tiansnii- 
giation is the Hindu doctiine of man The belief that men 
use tbiough. many spiritual stiges to perfection is to the 
Hindu the deepest of all facts about the human spiut Caste 
is thus the natiual social expiession of transmigration 

This daun, that the foiu castes are the divinely appointed 
expression of the pi ogress of souls in spiricual things and, 
therefore, an infallible index of the religious value of the 
members of tl e casttx vas r t c ^ 1 very effectively several 
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enturies ago by a group of Hindu thinkeis in South India 
leie is a quotation fiom the Tamil poet Kapilar 

In the \anoQS Imi^s of the Ottiyas, Mieclidilias, Hunas, Srag^lese, 
the slender-ftaisted Jonakas, Yaianas, and Chinese theie are no 
Erahmans ; hnt ye have set «p in this Lmdia fou’-fold easte-division as 
’f It were an order distinguished in primal natiue By conduct 'uo 
dntinguibhed high and low degrees The bull and the buffalo are unlike 
of Lind , have male and female fif these two classes cret been seen to 
mi te one with another and breed offspiing? Who can see any 

unhkeness of form between men such as theie is between bull and 
buffalo ? In our life, our limbs, our body, hue, and understanding no 
difference is levealed. A PuUi-man of the south-land who should go 
to the north and unflaggmgly study will be a Brahman , a Brahman of 
the north-land who should come to the south and be warped in his 
■nays mil be a Pulai-man. Vasislha, bom of a lowly ni.stiess to 
Brahma, like a led natei-hly springing up in mile, ^akti, born of 
a Chanoala noman to Vasishtha, Prrasara, born to ^akti of a Pulai- 
noman , V\Ssa, boiii of a fishei-girl to Pai iLua,— all these by slj^idy of 
the Vedas rose to high estate and aie famous as holy men I, Kapilar, 
nith them that were bom with me, who aie the lineal offspring boin to 
the austere and samtly Bhagavan by the good PuLn-Iady Adi of the 
gieat town of Karuvur,— ne ai e in number tin ce niLiles and four females , 
and hearken to the biief tale of our muuite. Up]3ai giew up as 
a dweller in a Vannar household at Uttukadu town. Ui uvai was reaied 
m the home of Sanars, in the todd 5 '’-di awers’ iiILigo at Ka\in- 
pumbattiiiam Auvai was reared in the home of Paiiars, in tlic t ill i„c 
belonging to the Mol-players Valli grew up on the tan mountain-side 
where the lordly Kuravars gathei their teeming crops, Valluvar was 
nurtuied among the pariahs of pleasant Mailapiu m the 1 onu i- 
mandalam, Adhikaman was leared -with a cbieftani of Vanji, wheie 
blossom the tree-gro\es and bees swaim. I giew up nuUuied by 
Brahmans m Arur, the laud of gushing sii earns ^ 

"hib 13 vety penetrating reasoning even as it stands , but 
.hen we add to it the religious experience of the human lacc 
, becomes overwhelming. Confucius, Christ, Muhammad weie 
nlecchas. whence came their moral and spnitual capacity and 
lower, if the kaima doctrine be true 
But the leal character of the theory becomes plain only 
hen "we set H ndu caste h'sto "cally 'n its true place 'n the 
Hurt f India co-io 2 
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development of soc ctj. .n India and n the world, Csste is 
but one of many foims of “©cxa! oiganuation which the 
peoples of India have produced, and although fiom about 
50o'r..C. unUl to-day it has been the dominant foxm, it did 
not c>rist in the picceding nnllcnniums, and is now ckaily 
decaying'* In the uoi Id-setting it is but one of many 
attempts — the most btiUiant of all, doubtless — yet but one 
of many attempts made by oligarchies, whetner religious or 
political, to eternalize then own position. To behove that 
this paiticular social scheme of all the hundreds which earth 
has pioduced is the one divine creation, and that its external 
lelationships icveal with infallible tiuth the spiritual condition 
of souls, IS altogether impossible foi the modem mind. 
Kapilai’s ciiticism has interested many a reader and raised 
many a smile, but it nevei endangered the Bilhman position. 
The .arrival of Western lliought, however, is a veiy diffeicnt 
mattci The uphiting of the Outcaste by Chnstiaiiity is in 
Itself sufficient to overturn the Iheoiy. 

Thus the doctiine of the spintual basis of caste-life will not 
bcai one moment’s sciious considei'alion any moic than the 
thcoiy of the distinct oiigm of the gioat castes in God 

C. ft is a lemarkable fact that nearly all the natiunal 
lehgionb of the woiid distinguished between clean and unclean 
food, and drci\ up lists of aiticles of diet peirndted and pro- 
hibited. It was a seiiuus icligious diitj- to obsesve these 
icgulalions, Evciy violation was sinful, polluting the man 
leligiously and icndciing him unfit for Ins usual lehgmus 
duties and .social piivileges. 

It seems dear that such regulations arose largely in revul- 
sion ftom the food used by ncighbouiing peoples. To the 
Oldinary man thcic aie alrvays certain articles m the diet of 
any race othci than Ins own which seem unclean and hoirible, 
while he icgaids his own food as pure, healthy, and attiactive 
in every way. Like all the other lestiictions of eaily life, the 
food law was imposed to protect culture and religion by 
abso ute y exc udiug what seemed mpiou po I ng revo t ng 
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T^oj. crin theie bs any doubt ibat in tbc i, 3 ^c of the Aryan 
people in India, surioundcd a^ they wcie by innumciable 
tribes cf barbaiian abongmes, some such legulation was 
absohitcl}' necessaiy A glimpse at the food and the table 
customs of some of ihe Outcastes ter day will convince any 
one that the ancient kadeis were quite aglit uhen they 
condemned the diet and foibade social mtcmouisc with the 
ancestois of these people Carelessness in these niattcis 
would have not only had a most deleterious influence on the 
cultiiie of the Atjans, but would have probably produced 
loathsome and devastating disease among them Prohibition 
was necessaiy in stlf-defenco. 

But if a piohibition had to be made there was only one 
way possible in those days it had to be icligious To ail 
early laces there is something m^stciioiia in the eating of food 
through its connexion with life, and theicfoic it is a icligious 
mattei and under t Jigious uile Thus, cvciylhing that was 
felt to be injurious was nccessaiily icgaided as icligiously 
unclean To eat such ivas a sin 

It was only gradually that men came to foim the idea of 
healthy as opposed to unhealthy food ; and, even w'hcn they 
had begun to use the idea, tliey still continued to avoid the 
use of ivhat vas regarded as unclean, since that was to them 
a serious leligious duty. 

In modern times, however, the distinction betw'ccn the laws 
of health, on the one hand, and the laws of moialily and of 
spiiitual idigion, on the othci has, under the teaching of 
jesus, become perfectly clear, and there is no leason why 
any one should confuse them. While in ccitain climates- and 
for ceitain constitutions fish may be a licalthici food than 
fowl 01 meat, or an exclusively vcgetaiian diet than a diet 
of both vegetable and animal food, yet no food, whcthci licc, 
wheat barley, oi oats, fish, fowl, beef or mutton, is either pure 
or impure fiom the point of view of morality or of spiiitua! 
religion Food acts on the bodily tissues, and it is to be 
j'udgcd sole y by 'ts phys'o^ogical results. It is my duty to 
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keep my body healthy, and I do wiong if I neglect that 
duty , but I shall nevci do so by lestrictfng- myself to any 
paiticulat list of foods as leligiously clean, but solely hv 
conSideiing individual ai tides of diet in itildtion to the needs 
and the condition of my body No food Is unclean Mater al 
things have no leligious index Religious pollution is a state 
of the soul, not of the stomach 

Thus the old Hindu rules of Yood arc as much an anach- 
ronism to-day as charms for the cure of disease 01 the Delicf 
in, witches No modern man should countenance such regula- 
tions They hamper the Hindu community m many ways 
and prevem; its growth, 

D. The lule that a Hindu must not eat with a man of lower 
caste than his own spiings from the same causes as the rule 
against eating certain foodi-, md, Uke it, has ovei lived its time. 
It is^litcially a sttpcrstiHon\ that is, a rule ox belief which was 
natuial and rational to men in an cailier stage of culture, 
but has survived into a time when there is no fuitlier justifica- 
tion for it. As we have alrcacly seen, most pumitive peoples 
think It impossible to cat with men of other tribes Besides 
this gcneidl icasou for exclusiveness, it was piobably necessaiy 
in caily days m India, foi reasons of health and cultuie, to 
piohibit all social iiitcrcoursc with the aborigines. Any such 
piolubhion in those days necessaiily took the foim of a 
religious law. Even if tlicrc were only a few customs that 
weie regarded as dangcious and polluting, it was necessary to 
prohibit intei com se "absolutely with the tribes who piactised 
them, because al! such customs w'ere religiously binding. 

But the inevitable letulL of the piohibition of all social 
mtcrcouise with people of certain tribes is that men come to 
believe that those people aie religiously impure and that it is 
a sin to cat with them, and this result wc see befoie us 
in India to-day 

But modern men look at these things with other eyes 
Science has taught us to be much more careful with regard to 
right diet- wise cooking, and absolute cleanliness in food than 
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any ancient people possibly could be, but we ha¥c also 
learned that all such matteis are questions of health, not 
of religion It may be dangeious for me to dine with a man 
of a certain tube, but the dangei lies not in the man himself, 
nor in the fact that he belongs to that fiibe, but in the food he 
offers me, in the unsanitaiy vessels in which it is cooked, oi m 
the unclean dish, leaf, table, oi floor on which it is served. 
The uncleanness of his food* does not make him religiously 
impure. He may be a good man, though liis food is bad 
Men of the most degraded races may be civilized and taught 
to be cleanly in tneir habits and to use healthy food. Social 
mteicourse then becomes quite possible with them. The 
uncleanness does not inhere in the race 

Thus the caste law against interdming is a survival fiom 
piimitive times altogethei iirational to-day 

E We need scarcely say a word to prove that the old caste 
rule as to occupation is altogether indefensible. Through the 
action of this ancient law India has lost the services of a veiy 
large propoition of all the men of genius boin in her families. 
In the higher castes there is a good deal of hbcity, but else- 
where there is little or none. Except in the very occasional 
case when a boy’s genius happened to lun along the lines of 
Ins father’s profession, evciy man of original gift has been 
foicibly deprived of the opportunity of exercising it Ills 
spirit has been imprisoned, squeezed into the groove of the 
traditional occupation — like a Calcutta huckster, huddled up 
with hss wares between two houses, his*" chink scarcely two 
feet wide by three feet high. How many thousands of gifted 
boys, born up and down the centuries in the loi’iei castes 
and among the Outcastes, have been prevented, by the 
wasteful tyranny of caste, fiom serving India ^ Surely the 
uttermost stietch of human ingenuity would fail to cieate 
a system more fatal to initiative and ongmahty, moie calcu- 
lated to turn men into listless, machine-hke imitators, than 
th s perpetual success'on to the ancest’al tread-mill People 
comp a n that the ord nary Ind an is unfit for anyth ng 
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but routine woik. It is scarcely surprising. He has been at 
1 single job foi two thousand years 

The religious idea behind the occupation rule is that a man 
must do that M'oik foi which the precise stage of pi ogress 
ivhich his soul has reached fits lum,^ A low-caste man, being 
unsphitual, cannot pcifoim the duty of a piiest A Biahman, 
being by biith spiritual, cannot follow the occupation of 
a ^udia or a Pahehama without loss of spiiituality and the 
foil-nation of bad karma. Manual labour dcgiades the sp^i itua] 
man. This religious belief is no longer held by educated men. 
Indeed, the highei castes have never kept the occupation 
law. They have allowed themselves a gieat deal of liberty. 
Should not simiki liberty be now pioclaimed to the otheis? 
Behind the wonderful economic progress made by Japan 
duiing the last foity yeais there stands thi.s freedom, neces- 
saulji giantcd when social equality was intioduced Suielj^ 
for the sake of India, educated men will not lest until the 
pooiest and the mo-st ignoianl of the people have been told 
that icligion docs not demand that they shall allow their God- 
given capacities to uin to waste. Let ns go at least as far 
as Napoleon went, and piockim ‘les caiiieies ouveifes au.T 
talents 

Thcic is anothci aspect of the occupation mle which must 
not be foigottcn. In neatly evciy part of India thcie are 
cimiinal tubes, many of them Hindus The Thags, whose 
profession was the biiangiuig and lobbcry of wealthy tiavclierSj 
weic devout Hindus, and dedicated a pciccntage of all then 
plundei to Kali Accoiding to the nilci) of caste, it is the 
duty of boys to follow the occupation ’of their fatheis. 
Accoi ding to the i ules of the family, the son sins if, when his 
fathei bids him follow tlic old occupation, he refuses.-^ How 
aie these tubes to be lefouncd ivithout a contravention of 
these Hindu principles ? 

Thus each of the leading conceptions of caste turns out 

’ See e''pe tally the onif, xw" 4''-4S aad p 160 
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to be an old-world idea wh li \-vill not bear cxan*inat on 
in modem da} light. The leason why educated men all ovei 
India aie uncasUy tinning tovvaids modification, rcfoim, or 
abolition of the syHem. is now appaient , and we can scchvith 
perfect dearness why it is that Hindu Icaclcis do not uigc the 
lalidsty of the'e beliefs to-day. The idigioUb ideas which 
created caste have faded out of the minds of the educated class 
It IS tins decay of the leligious ideas behind caste that 
13 the explanation of the otherwise incompiehensibie fact, that 
Hindus Have been found to declaie that caste is a puiely 
social and non-religious system. The modern educated man 
IS so conscious that it is not a matter of leligion to himself, 
but a mere social convention, that a few have actually been 
able to peisuade themselves that it is essentially such, 

We are now able to venfy the statement made above about 
d e tianscendent impoitance of the decay of faith in the 
idigious basis of the system. Caste spicad thioughout India 
and became an atmosphere which no one could csca]3C, because 
of the power of these far-rcaching religious ideas. No mind 
was beyond then dominance. No society could fail to yield 
to their influence. But a new and mightier ioice has now 
begun to act in India, a set of ficsh ideas of ovci whelming 
might, and whoever bieathcs this new an is unable to hold 
the old convictions Nor is thcie any powci on eaitii that 
can destroy this new atmosphere, or keep it fiom spreading 
thiough the Hindu community. It is afUcting Hindu society 
at present most vitally at the top and at the bottom The 
educated, at the top of the cone, hold by caste oiganmation, 
but have lost the powei to believe in its governing conceptions 
Tne Outcastes, at the bottom, are quickly learning that the 
s}stem^ which for two thousand years has consigned them to 
diit and the devil, instead of being the highest leligious tiuth, 
13 utterly false, and they are rapidly escaping from then 
hideous position Meanwhile the ordinal y Hindu is listening 
moie and moie to what the missionary has to say on the 
saibject of the d gn'ty of mn and Weste n c'v 1 aat on 
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go c 1 ent I ed cat on are stcadd)'- pressing the lesion 
home One of the most sympatlietic of obseireis remaiks 

BnUsli niie .’’nd modern ideas ate gtaduallyTriealdng down the old 

social svstem ann modify’ng the religious life of the rljiidu ^ 

The religions basts of caste is dearly d3 ing. Eut befote 
we attempt to fotm a jiidgeaicuL as to wlnt is bkely to be 
the outcome of this decay and the dianges \vc have been 
tiymg to undcjstand, theie aie other facts to be taken into 
consideiilion 

Vnr. These uncei tain, uneasy yet insuppressiblestmgglings 
of the Indian spirit towaids social freedom aie but past of 
a geneial upusing visible in many quaiteis of the i\oild to-day. 
Tins widespread social uniest has Ihiee main aspects, distinct 
enough to be descussed sepaiatcly, yet closely connected che 
one \yith the other. 

TJie movement socks first of all hnntait equality, TKeie is 
an impatience inanifcslcd with teg aid to the old lace baiiicrs, 
a distinct wish to see them biohcn down, in ceilain aspects of 
life at least It appeals in politics in India and in Egypt. 
The whole Congiess movcmcni in India and all the cnLicism 
of the Eiitisli (Juvamiicnt by the Egyptian pie^s have for 
theii sole justification the asscition of the political equality 
of the Indian and the European, oi of the Egyptian and 
tlie Englishman. ITom the point of view of Hindu or of 
Muluramadan thought the agitation has no light to exist at 
all . but Western education has filled thirdcing men in these 
countries with the ambition to cnioy the pohtical piivficges 
which Western nations have won foi themselves A simiki 
pbenoracnoii, onij'' taking a diflLicnt shape because of the 
different circamstanccs. has kd to unpicccdcnted changes in 
Turkey, China, and Japan, and in a less dcgiee in Pcisia aud 
Siam In all these countries the movement is a democratic 
one, and, theic being no foreign goveinmcnt to attack'. 


* Havell, 
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polilical equality is demanded foi all citizens of whatcvci lace, 
lehgion, or social status 

The same spii it ^ppeais in another sphcie in Tuikcy and 
Egypt in the eagei agitation that all the difFeient sections of 
the people may be equal before the Caw. Men demand that 
111 the electionSj in the Pailiamcnt and other assemblies, in the 
law-couits, in the schools an^ univeisitics, and in the aimy, all 
classes of the people shall be considered equal The British 
Goveinment in India has been enfoicing this piinciple foi well 
o\ei a century On eveiy occasion when the principle has 
been applied to a new sphere by the Government, loud outciies 
hai'e been raised against it by the conseivativc section of the 
population , but nowadays theic is no thinking man m India 
who would raise his voice against the equality which all classes 
of the people enjoy in the law-couits, in schools and collcgesj 
in Government seivice, on trains and tiains and such IikQ In 
certain parts of the countiy Government has not yet vcnluicd 
to apply the principle in all its fullness to the Oulcastes. But 
in Bombay advanced opinion has begun to beg the Goveinment 
to apply the principle in their case in schools. The attempt 
made by Euiopeans to tieat Indians m South Afiica as an 
inferioi caste has raised vehement piotests m India, piolcsts 
which are absolutely ju.slified from the Western standpoint, 
but very strange indeed when raised by men who defend and 
piacLise the caste system. 

Lastly, the desne foi equality shows itself in the maltci of 
social intercourse. The finest example yet given is that of 
Japan. Forty years ago all the old caste distinctions weie 
abolished, and the people became socially one Much of the solid 
progress which the country has achieved since then ns tiaceable 
to that 1 emaikable revolution. Within the pale of IIinduLsm it 
is only the Social Reform party that call foi equality between 
the castes, but, with a blind yet healthy inconsistency, the 
high-caste Hindu who will not eat with his low-caste brother 
Hindu den ands n sou e degree social rccogn't'on from 
Europeans This too is to be welcomed In every Or enta 
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UnJ the educated man Wibhcs to dine vvith the cultiued 
European 

The second dncction in which this !po\ement tends is 
toi^aids coviplctc social freedom. In Egypt and Tuikey 
educated Muhammadarfe aie now demanding much moie 
fieedorti in diet and ollici matters than their ancient laws and 
customs allow. Many wish to g^ve up the Fast, multitudes 
of women wish to lay aside the veil , and the most advanced 
men are eager to have thcii women appear in public and even 
take part in social 01 political events. Fai away m China the 
same spiiit is woiking on other elements of daily life The 
ciiiel system of foot-binding has been an almost univeisal 
custom thioughout China for many generations, To-day, 
wheievei the spint of the West has gone, theie is a passionate 
agitation foi ficcclom in this matter. The desiie for social 
fieedgm has pciliaps made more piogiess m India than in any 
other Eastern counLiy outside Japan; for Western influence 
has had a long and 2ioiveiful reign here. We have seen above 
how many changes aie aiEing in caste practice, and all towaids 
fieedom ; and Chapter II showed how much is happening in 
family mattcis. The practice of intci dining is spreading 
steadily. The wiitcr had one day the plcasuie of tiavelling 
in a second-class compaitmcnt 111 Western India along with 
a paity of thicc business men, a Jew, a Parsce, and a Hindu. 
Towaids evening, the Jev^ called his servant and got him to 
lay out the evening meal. All ate together, and at their 
invitation the writet joined the ^saity. They were intelligent 
men Each acknowledged that ho was ^ acting in direct 
infringement of the laws of his religion. No scene could 
have been moic typical of our time or more piophetic of the 
futuic 

In the thud place, modern social agitation seeks complete 
social justice. The Hindu condemns as unjust the attempt to 
ticat Indians m South Afiica as pestilent aliens, and holds 
that indentured labo”- whethe- m Assam o' m the We-st 

Ind es 13 mmoral 1 he e^.trcme rudeness of certam Europeans 
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to Indians on lailways and elsewheic U lightly condemned as 
an offence against social iiioiality. The same spiiit is working 
in the West Thf piogiessive oigani2atiun of the n-odcing 
Hasses of Europe and America, the menacing stiikcs o'^ the 
last few years, and the Hsc of inilitfmt socialism, all sprmg 
m a conviction on the pait of the aitisans and laboiircis 
that they aie not receu ing soful justice. Much of the militaiy 
actaity of the Biitish Empne consists of the police work 
of compelling semi-savage tribes on our frontiers to adopt 
a higher moral code m them relations with then ncighbouis 
One of the reasons why Japan was foiccd open by Commodore 
Perry sixty yeais ago was this, that the Japanese weie 
accustomed to murder foicign sailois shipv\icclccd on then 
coast All over the woild the establishment of fair and just 
iclations between men is being moie and moie demanded. 

Thus, social evolution is working in these land.s towaids 
a form of society in which new piincipks must lulc' The 
equality of men must be lecognr'cd , allnun-moia! restiictions 
upon socitd life must be lemoved , and otu social relations 
must be legulated by stiict justice 
There can be no doubt that all tlie.^-c symptoms of social 
umest, appealing in so many far-sundcicd lands, spiuig Qom 
a Single cause, \iz. the spicvid of Western ideas The 
influences which are ci eating the upheaval in India aic active 
wheievcr the modern spiiil has gone They will inevitably 
find widei extension and win still gicater victoiics, unless 
some stronger foice is jieady to counteract them. But of tlial 
there is no sign ^Eveiywheie the methods and the piincijiles 
of modem life are winning then w'ay with inci casing momentum 
Many Hindus believe that there is still sufficient resisting 
power left in caste to cairy them through the present disticss. 
If the situation consisted meiely in the struggle of one national 
method of social life against anothei, them would be con- 
siderable leason foi hoping that caste w'ould be victoiious; 
but, when we realize that the very men who uphold caste do 
not be eve th re ,, ous pr naples on wh ch t cst and when 
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we percc.ve that, whether .n Turkey or Egypt, Fci-Ma or 
China, Japan oi India, the modem atmosphere rendcis the old 
beliefs utterly inci edible, then the ultifiiate result seems 
scaicely doubtful. 

IX. If, then, the religious ba=is of caste is fading out of 
men’s minds, wc aie duven to ask what is to take its place. 
It IS dear that a sliong, !a.sting, social otdci can be built only 
on a religious foundation The whole maivellous histoiy of 
Hinduism bears this upon its forehead Apart from the 
religious chaiacter of caste, the Iiido-Arj^ans could never 
have gathered the laces of India into a great leligious empire 
nor could the people have held togcthei thiough all the 
stoims and changes of three thousand yeais The study of 
lehgions is steadily revealing the same tmth in other spheres. 
For the puipose of dealing a living social oidci, ahving icligion 
is needed It alone pi ovidcs mural conceptions of strength and 
leach sufficient to lay hold of man’s conscience and intellect 
and to compel him to live in society in accordance with them. 
No lasting society has evei yet been foimcd on a secular 
basis. Above all things, nothing but religion will ever piovide 
a foice of strength and binding powei sufficient to control the 
turbulent primary passions which lu eveiy lace and countiy 
pioduco naiiow social cliques and vehemently oppose every 
movement towaid.s equality, ficcdom, and justice 

The tiuth of this gicat principle of social giowth stands out 
moie clcaily so soon as wc realize that each social oiganism 
corresponds in character to the leading conceptions of the 
leligion that gave it biilh Caste is the natuial outcome of 
the doctiine of karma and tiansmigiation. The disappearance 
of all race differences in Islam is the necessary result of the 
conception of the infinite exaltation of Allah and of the 
littleness and w^eakness of man The dogma, that believers 
are the objects of Allah’s high favour and unbelievers of His 
utter displeasure expresses itself socially in the enslavement 
of unbelievers captuiod m wai ; and the polygamy, fi ee divorce, 
and concub n n of Muhammad i ands are easily inteJ igiblc 
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in view of the Muslim doctiine that women aie far inferior to 
men. The same stiingent logical connexion between behef 
and social organisation is visible in all religions. 

Whcie, then, shall we find a icligion whose governing con- 
ceptions, when they take oigamzcd form in society, will 
incarnate the great principles of the essential equality of all 
men, the rectitude and high;iraluc of complete social fiecdom, 
and the obligation of moralizing all social lelations. which, w'e 
have found, characteiize the -social agitations of India, Tuikcy, 
China, and the other lands at piesent^ 

It is a very remarkable fact that these thiee social piinciples 
spring diiectly fiom the central doctrine of Christianity, so 
that, the more seriously Christianity is held, the more fully 
must society incarnate these ideals. 

But a consider ation may be urged at this point that would 
render any appeal to Christ worthless , so we had better, deal 
with it at once Hindus fiequently argue that theic is as much 
caste in England as in India, and theicfore tliat Cluistianity 
iS no cuie for Hindu social evils Our analysis has shown 
that the doctiine, that each man is born in that caste for 
which his past lives have fitted him, gives caste the strongest 
possible leligious sanction and icndcis Hindu social oiganiza- 
tion altogether unique. Thus to call the social life of England 
caste IS simply to tall: nonsense On the other hand, every 
Chiistian acknowledges with shame and distress that, despite 
the teaching and example of Christ, in ceitain sections of 
Western society there are men and women w'ho show a very 
large amount of ^he class and I'acc feeling which he behind 
caste, and who practise an exclusiveness that is most offensive 
and unchristian But the ciucial point is that they are guilty 
of all this in defiance of their religion, while Hinduism com- 
mands the exclusive life which Hindus now recognize to be so 
antisocial Thus, as m the chapter on the family, we must 
again point out that Christianity, iilre Hinduism, must not be 
judged by those vho refuse to obey t What vc have to 
inquire is whether Cl nst taught the pr nc p cs vhich under 
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he healthy social life. We therefore ..urn now to Ihs 
teaching. 

A. We have alieady seen that the central thought in the 
mind of Jesus is the Fatherhood of Got!, and that in that 
gieat docliiiie there is«contained also Chiist's anthiopology, 
the conviction that man, in his spiritual natui e, is a finite child 
made in the image of his infinite Father, and is therefore 
priceless in woith and deeply loved by God Since, then, all 
men have one common origin, Chiist can lecognize no such 
thing as caste divisions among them, Being a child of God, 
every human being has a patent of nobility. There is no such 
thing as a low-caste man. All are of one caste , for they 
belong to the family of the ever-blessed Father. Since God 
is our Father, all men are necessarily brothers. If the Father- 
hood is leal, the biotherhood is real also. If the very essence 
of liitimanity be kinship to God, then men aie essentially 
biothers All diffetences aie tnvial ; this is the only thing 
that matters. That which makes me a man makes every man 
my bi other. 

I, Jesus taught this rich truth and the deep obligations it 
brings m the most moving way. In His great pictuie of the 
day of judgement^ all the nations are gathered before Him, 
and He separates them into two companies, placing on His 
right those who have seived theii fellow men, and on His left 
those who have failed in the great duty. In this wondeiful 
passage He brings home to us the worth of the most despised 
men by speaking of them as ‘the least of these my biethrenk 

a. Holding that all men aie childien of the Father, Jesus 
necessarily held that they ought all to be taught about the 
Father. His message is to be proclaimed to all men . 

Go ye into all the norldjand preach the gospel to the whole creation “ 

He could have no doctime of a special revelation, reserved for 
a few, as sruti is restiicted to the three twice-born castes. ^ 

Matt. 25 3J 46 quoted below p 2S6 ^ Mark 16 , 15- 

• Above p 164. 
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^'0 one lighteih a lamp and covereth it w.th a vessel or p,itteth t 
under a bed; but placeth it upon a lamp-stand, that they who come m 
may see the light ^ 

\Vlmt I tell you in^the da'kness, speak ye m the light and wllat ye 
hear in the ear, proclaim upon the honsetojss.^ 

3 Again, since all men aic children of God, there can be 
no men vtlio are essentially impute and unfit foi inteicouise 
The Jew classed all non- Jews 'together as Gentiles, and declaied 
them sinners and unclean. No Jew would eat with them 
The same lule applied to the Samaiitans. There was also 
a considerable section of the Jewish people in the time of 
Jesus who did not pretend to keep the Jewish religious law 
strictly. In consequence, the leaders declaied them to be 
sinners, and foibade orthodox Jews to eat with them. Finally, 
leprosy was believed to be a disease inflicted by God as a 
punishment for sin. Hence the Jews not only adopted the 
Wise precaution of avoiding close intercourse with the Icpci for 
feai of contagion, but diove him out of society and pionounced 
him religiously unclean, and thercfoic untouchable. 

Jesus taught, on the contiaiy, that there are.no walls of 
division between the laccs of mankind. On one occasion, in 
ansiver to a teacher of the Jewish law, he gave as a com- 
pendium of duty the twin piecepts, ‘Love God sitpiemely/ 
‘Love your neighbour as yomself,’ The tcachei at once 
asked, - Who is my neighbour?’ and Jesus replied with the 
following story . 

A certain man was going down from Jeuisalem to Joiicho, and he 
fell among robbers, which both stupped him and beat bun, and 
departed, leaving tini half dead And by chance a ceitain piiestwas 
going down that way and when he saw him, he passed by on the other 
Side And in like manner a Levite also, when he came to the place, 
and saw him, passed by on the other side But a certain Samaritan 
as he journeyed, came where he was : and when he saw him, he was 
moved with compassion, and came to him, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring on them oil and wine ; and he set him on his own beast, and 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him And on the morrow he 
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took ou. two pcncx:, anJ gave them to .he host, and sa.d, Take ^are of 
him ; and whatsoever thou spendest more I, when I come back again 
will repay thee Which of these thiee. tlnnkcst thou, proved neizhbnur 
iirfto him that fell among the robbeis'' And h3 sa.d He that shewed 
mcicy or. him And Jesus said unto him. Go, and do thou likewise^ 

Thus Jesus leaches, m full accoidance with the tuth of the 
Fatheihood of God, that the man who needs your help is y’oui 
neighbour, no matter what race He may belong to 

But Jesus felt that these supeistitious rules could not be 
broken down by met e words, but only by revolutionary practice. 
Hence He habitually ate with the ‘sinneis’ whom no Jew 
would have anything to do with, to the great scandal of the 
leaders and the oithodox. 

And it came to pass, as he sat at meat in the house, behold, many 
publicans and sinners came and sat down with Jesus and his d.sciples 
And when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto his disciples, Why 
eateth your Master uith the publicans and sinners 

Now all the publicans and sinneis were drawing near unto bun for to 
hear lum, And both the Pharisees and the scribes murmured, saying, 
This man receiveth sinnois, and eateth vitn them ® 

And he enteied and was passing thiough Jericho. And behold 
a man called by name Zacchaeus ; and he was a chief piiblicai, and he 
was rich And he sought to see Jesus who he was , and could not 

foL the crowd, because he was httle of stature And he ran on 

befoie, and climbed up into a sycomore tiee to see him for he was to 
pass that way. And when Jesus came to the place, he looked, up, 
and said unto bun, Zacchaeus, make haste, and come down , for 

to-diy I must abide at thy house. And he made haste, and came 

down, and received him jo5dully And when they saw it, they all 
murmured, saying, He is gone in to lodge with a man that is a sinner ^ 

His practice in this matter was so well known that His enemies 
used It to make biting satcasms about Him 

A glutton and a winebibber, a fiiend of publicans and sinners '* 

The answers of Chiist to their leproaches aie full of instiuction. 
On one occasion He said, 

L Ac 10 30-37 See be ow V 45 
’ Luke 15 I 2. * Luke 19 i 7 
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They that are irhore ha^e do need of a physiCiSD) but they that are 
sick But go ye and lea’n what tlus meaneth, ‘ I desne nieicy. and 
not saci ifice ' . for I came not to call the liglitcous, but sinnei s ‘ 

r r 

On another He gave uiteiance to tlic paiablc<? of the Lost 
Sheep, the Lost Piece of Money and l^ne Piodigal Son ^ The 
great piinciples expiesscd in these replies aie {a) that these 
people are veiy dear to God ; ^b) that they aie at present ‘ lost 
‘sick fai ayay from their Father ; {c) that it is possible to save 
them; {d) that in older to save them, it is neccssaiy to seek 
their society. These rich religious truths, which have piovcd 
so mightily living and effective in many lands since the time 
of Christ, and are now pioving of transcendent value to the 
Ou-tcastes of India piovide an immovable ethical foundation 
foi ti eating the most degraded peoples of the caith as human 
biotlieis So soon as a man is grasped by these tuiths, it 
becomes impossible for him to behevc in the Hindu ^laws 
against interdinlng. Chiist dining with publicans and sinncis 
has once foi all rendered these customs iriational, obsolete m 
the modem woild. He sets the Hindu fice in the mattci oi 
eating uith men of othei castes, religions, and races 
4 , But Christ’s principles do not merely make it possible foi 
ns to eat vith men of any lace they make it a duty for the 
religious man. Brotheily social intercourse is one means 
whereby our bi othei s may be laiscd. He who knows and 
enjoys in his own life the love of the Heavenly Fathei, cannot 
but wish to use this means to save His lost sheep. 

5- There is another incident in the life of Jesus which is full 
of significance foi India 

So he comet h to a city of Samam, called S) char, near to the paiccl of 
giound that Jacob gave to his son Joseph and Jacob’s well was there. 
Jesus therefore, being weaned with his jounity, sal thus by the well 
It was about the sixth hour Theie cometh a uoman of Samaria to 
diaw watei Jesus saith unto her, Give me to d=ink For bis disciples 
were gone away into the city to buy food The Samaritan woman 
therefore 'laith unto him. How is ic that thou, being a Jew, askest diink 
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of me. which am a Samaritan itoinan^ (For Jei^s iia'e no dealings 
will. Samantans) Jesus answered and said unto her, If th lU kiiewest 
the gift of God, and who .t is that sairh to thee, Give me to drink . thou 
vtJuidest hate asked cf him, and he wouid Aate gncn thee 'iting 
water ^ 

Thus, as Jesus was ready to eat with any child of His Father, 
He was ready to take water fiom any human nand The love 
of the Heavenly Father will op*eii Hmdu eyes to the tiuth 
that no man is unclean, that water, that great gift of the 
Father, is not polluted by coming fiom the hand of the 
humblest of His children, but comes none the less filled with 
His love and blessing. 

6. But the most moving of all iacidents in this connexion is 
Christ’s meeting with the ‘ Outcaste’,' Unclean’, Untouchable’ 
leper • 

4nd there coineth to him a leper, beseeching him, and kneeling down 
to him, and saying unto him, If thou wilt, thou canst snake me clean. 
And being moved with compassion, he stretched forth his hand, and 
touched him. and saith unto him, I will , be thou made clean. And 
straightway the leprosy departed from him, and he was made clean “ 

Jesus usually healed with a word, and Ke felt as we do the 
lepulsiveness of Icpiosy; but He knew that the leper had 
been excommunicated, that he had to call out ‘Unclean’ as 
he walked along the road, and that no kindly human hand 
had been laid on his shoulder for years; so He not only 
cleansed but touched him. The problem of the Untouchables 
of India was solved that day. What soit of men would 
Christians be, if, having such a Mastei, they did not go to 
seek the Outcaste ? ’ 

The Fatherhood of God as taught by Jesus thus forms pre- 
cisely the religious foundation that is wanted for the social 
law of the equality of all men. No man can hold the Father- 
hood as taught by Jesus and believe that men are of different 
species. If all men aie not recognized as social equals, then 
the brotherhood of men- even if it be nominally accepted, is 
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not made the essence of humanity, but is pushed aside by some 
other considciation 

Hindus recogiiizf that naan is i elated to God, and thc^ aic 
Icainmg to speak of the biothcihood of men , but, accoiding 
to all Hindu teaching-, man is icbtcd'to God in picciscly the 
same way as eicryothci foim of life, ivhcthcr vegetable or 
animal, is , so that to the I^mdu it is not the divine idation- 
ship that IS significant, but the stage of progtess which the 
soul, whether in plant, animal or man, has reached That is 
of infinite impoitance and in the case of man is icgisteied in 
caste; and a man’s place in caste is not only the lewaid of 
past achievement but also the stai ting-point of all his futiue 
piogiess in the things of the sp'iit Thus the ineMtable social 
outcome of Hindu theology is caste; just as the inevitable 
social outcome of the teaching of Christ is equality 

It 's of the utmost impOitance to iccognizc fiankly djat, if 
we considei men fiom the point of view of physique, mental 
capacity, education, efficiencj'-, cultuic, attainments, cliaractes, 
they aie veiy fai fiom equal. So long as wc take any one or 
all of these things as the essentials of humanity, to speak of 
equality is sheei nonsense. Theie aic two articles side by side 
m the Hhidnstan Rcviliu foi August, tpis, in which equality 
is iidiculed ; and liglitly so, fiora the standpoint of tlie w iitcis 
It is only on the baS'S of the sciious faith that each man is 
a child of God, spuitual, piicelcss, dcaily bclovecl, that one 
can look the whole world m the face and say with icason and 
conviction, All men arc equal That is the sole justification 
possible of the political equality of Eiiiopean and Indian, of 
the uplifting of the Outcastc, of social equality, of demociacy 

B. One of Chnst’s leading thoughts about those who have 
lecognized the Fatherhood of God is their freedom, Pei haps 
the most vivid piece of teaching is found m the passage quoted 
abote^ in which the idea is that the sons of God aie fiee fiom 
the Temple tax. But their freedom has many foims The 
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mobt noteworthy proof of the stress >vhich Jomis k^id on the 
principle is the fact^ which we have already deait withd that 
He laid down no detailed law for His folloivers, but left them 
to foim systems of conduct for themselves, bidding them ordy 
lemain loyal to the spu^tual piinciples which He taught. 

1. We have already seen that the universality of the docti.ne 

of the Fatherhood of God necessai ily sets the Christian free in 

% 

all his intercom se wuth men, and that Christ has taught us by 
His example also that we may eat with any one, lecelve water 
fiom any one, and touch any human being. We next notice 
that He has also given us freedom .n the mattei of food : 

And he called to him the multitude again, and said unto them, Hear 
me all of you, and understand: there is nothing from without the man, 
that going mto him can defile him . but the things which proceed out 
of the man aie those that defile the man. And when he was entered 
into the house from the multitude, his aisciples ashed of him the paiable 
Anil he saitli unto them, Are ye so without underst.anding also? 
Perceive ye not, that whatsoever from without goeth into the man, it 
cannot defile him because it goeth not mto his heart, but into h’s 
belly, and goeth out mto the draught ^ This he said, making all meats 
clean And he said, That which proceedeth out of the man, that 
defiletb the man For from within, out of the heart of men, evil 
thoughts pioceed, fornications, thefts, murders, adulteries, covetings, 
wickednesses, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, lading, pride, foolish- 
ness all these evil things proceed from within, and defile the man - 

There is thus no food that is unclean in itself. 

2. In the matter of occupation also, w'e have freedom. Since 
the human lace is the family of God, every piece of woik that 
IS necessary for oui welfaie is worth doing and bears no stigma. 
The toil of the artisan, the ploughman, th^ cooly, the shop- 
keeper, aje the scavenger, is woithy of all honour This 
ennobling truth Jesus taught by His example; for He toiled 
for some eighteen years as a caipentei. Thus only in Christ 
are our Biahmans justified who sell hides, or make soap, or 
stiuggle to start some other industiy to-day. Chilst has 
taught us the nobility of the seivice of humanity. 
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In the teaching and life of Jesus, then, we have the leligious 
foundation foi a society chaiacterized by freedom. 

Does it not seertifas if in all these acrs and woids He ijiust 
have been thinking of India ^ 

C But these two principles — equality and freedom — stand- 
ing by themselves would create social chaos They generate 
life and health onl}/ when Jiiey aie fully conti oiled by the 
righteous will of tne Heavenly hathci. They must be com- 
pletely moralized. But here again the cential conception 
suffices since we aie biotheis, we must act as true brothers 
in all things. In Chiist’s moialization of our social relations 
two distinct ideas rule. 

I. First, in all our lelations with our fellow men we must be 
just Oui Falhei in heaven can be satisfied with nothing less 
than equal justice betivsen man and man, whatever then race, 
cieed, 01 social position may be, the vciy leveisc of the Hindu 
law, that each man must be dealt with according to castc.^ 
It piohibits eveiything in the nature of aggiession or imfair- 
ness. Brotherhood makes lies, slandci, oppiession, theft, 
adultery, murdei impossible a tiue man can do a biothci 
no wiong Chiist’s loftiest indignation is roused by men 
who profess to lead a religious life and yet aie guilty of 
uniighteousness in their social lelations. To Him they aie 
hypocrites of the coarsest fibie: 

And Peter said, Loid, speakest thou this paiable unto us, or even 
unto all ’ And the Lord said, "Who then is the faithful and wise 
stew aid, Mhom bis lord shall set over his household, to give them their 
portion of food in due season^ Blessed is that scivant, whom his loid 
when he coraeth sjfall find so doing’. Of a truth I say unto you, that 
he will set him over all that he hath liut if that servant shall say in 
his heart My lord delayeth his coming; and shall begin to beat the 
menservants and the niaidservants, and to eat and drmk, and to be 
drunken, the lord of that servant shall come in a day when he 
expecteth hot, and in an hour when he knoweth not, and shall cut him 
asunder, and appoint his portion with the unfaithful.^ 

Beware of ibe scribes which desire fo walk m long *obes, and love 
* Supra p 64 


* Luk 18 41 46 
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salutations m the marketplace?, and chief seats m the synajogues and 
chief places at feasts , which devour ividov s' houses, and for a pietcuce 
make long pia^ers these shall receive greater conaemnation.^ 

Woe unto you, sciibes and Pharisees, liypocrites ' for ye tithe mint 
and anise and cummin, and line left undone ihe ueighfier matters of 
the law, judgement, and mercy and frith . but these ye ought to have 
done, and not to have left the other undone. Ye blind guides, which 
strain out the gnat and swalloo CheiCanieH 

Christ’s teaching that men aie bi others and must deal tvith 
each other in strict justice is the only possible dynamic of 
leform. in the modern world. To that we owe the pio- 
hibitlon of the slave-tiade, the abolition of slavery, the clean.sing 
of prisons, the amelioration of the conditions of labour, the 
temperance movement, the acknowledgement that Britain 
is responsible for the welfare and the progiess of the people 
of Iijdia, Hence has Britain put down couuption among her 
Indian civilians and enforced equality in the law-courts. 
Hence also the abolition of sati and of cruel religious rites, 
and the prohibition of gross obscenity. As ne have already 
seen, it is fiora the spirit of Christ that the whole reform 
movement in India has ai isen 

W'ithout this univcisal ethical postulate, that equal justice 
shall be done between man and man, whatever their lace, 
religion, wealth, or position, healthy modem life is utteily 
impossible , and, so long as the caste sj'stem stands, such 
equality is altogether unattainable. 

2. Secondly, to a brother I owe, not only strict justice, but all 
the help that he needs and that I can give. Service according 
to need is Chiist’s second moral principle for the social life 
If every human being is of priceless value to my Father, as 
puceless as I am myself, then I must do all in my power 
to uplift those aiOLind me from suffeung and degiadation. 
Philanthropy is not an extra to be taken up or laid aside 
according- to whim, but a duty of the utmost obligation 


^ Luke 0a 4<3-“47 
' Ma t 01 34 
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Thii piinciple is dealt with belmi,,' so that we need not spend 
tiii’.e over it now. 

Clnist thus provijlcs the nccessaiy religions foiaidations foi 
a society charactciiacd by equality, freedom, and stud justice. 
Social evolution all ovei the world isr steadily tending la the 
direction of these Christian ideals," and the needs of modem 
men will inevitably inciease the latc of the movement 
Unneis.-i. inteicouise necessaiily demands a universal society, 
complete social hbeity, and a socia' morality of depth and 
stiength sufficient to bear the unpaiallded stiain of the new 
state of affans. Nothing but a conception of human biothei- 
hood which contains within itself these Iibeities and obligations 
IS equal to the cieative task Thus Christian society is the 
c\ olutionaiy goal of all living foims of society and of all the 
social unrest and agitation of oui day. 

Lut there is another impoitant obscivation to make. Xlicsc 
thiee outstanding features of the modern socuil movement — 
the demands foi complete social equality, for full social 
fieedom. and foi ical justice in oui social iclationships — are 
simply the culmination of what we found to be the diaiac- 
teiistics of all social progiess in the ancient woild, viz a 
wider society, gieatcr freedom and fullci muralization 
Society, made as wide as the race, wmiild give the social 
equalit)’ which the modem man wants . and the icmoval of the 
last Dairier to ficedom and the bringing of every social 
relationship undci moial categoiics would sccuic the complete 
libeity and the social justice which all now desiderate The 
e\olution of society will thus leach its highest possible form 
under the guidance of Christian pimctpks 

In Ko far, then, as India shows to-day social phenomena 
analogous to those found in Egypt, Tuikcy, I’cisia, China, 
and Japan, it is cleai that the goal m view is a society 
inspired by the tiuths of the Fatherhood of God and the 
biotherhood of men Only a society built on these heavenly 

P -Ssfif 
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principles can meet the needs of modem Iidta Only by 
such bieadth of iavc c?n the Indian nation come cito bemg. 

5^ But them is a furthei question "^hich ne may noil 
laisCj whether the specific ideals to nJiich the caste system 
has given such cmpliaJic cxpie^sion are likely to be lost in 
the vast social upheaval on the rerge of ahich we stand, 
or will find clear rc-expressiop in the new vioild-society , 
whetliej aspects of social life which were neglected eien in 
Greece and Rome, but have been seiiously insisted on in 
India, will blossom and beat fiait in the new society or aie 
doomed to extinction Hindu coimctions on the subject of 
caste may be summed up under four heads • 

A The working pijnciple of the ca&te system is //w a'l.- 
fendence of ditty and fiviUgc on birth, in fact luvssancc oblige, 
if w'e may lemould the fine old w'atchv, oid. The Brahman 
alon® inaj’’ undcitake priestly duties Only the tuice-boin 
may hear the words of levclation and pi ess on to release 
Only the four gioups of castes aic fit for oidmary intercomse : 
all olheis me unclean. 

But theie have boon many' notable stiainmgs of the Hindu 
spiiit towaids wider things. 

The Gtid opened the doois of spintual religion to women 
and to Sudias/ and the bhakti sects opened them to Out- 
castes ® But, while it ivas acknowledged that women, Sndras. 
and even Outcasics were spuitual enough to wm emancipation, 
nay, to become teachers of spiritual things and to be wor- 
shipped as sa\ioiiis, yet the doois weie shut in their faces 
for eveiything else’’ The Outcaste is still untouchable, 
a thing of honor to the Brahman Expeiience lias shown 
that they can giasp spuitual things; but their biith re- 
mains; and over that impassable baiiier no tine Hindu daie 
step. 

The Vud Saiva sect was founded in opposition to Biahman 
privilege and caste distinctions; when the SiLhs became 

^ See beiow. p s'?!- “ See bdow pp 367 '99 

' See beloir pp ^99-400 
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a military order, they gave up caste; and the founder of the 
Arya Samaj condemned caste r\ith unspaiing voice; yet all 
these bodies are in, chains to-day, fast bound by that w^ich 
they o.iginally repudiated. 

Some far-sighted Hindus have staitfd the Depicssed Classes 
Mission, and many would like to give help, but they aic 
resTiained by the suspicion, ,\vhich is in truth well founded, 
that ail such work undermines Hinduism 

f 

The caste belief is that a Eiahman who eats with a Sudra, 
an Ontcaste, or a Mieccha suffers seiious spnitual pollution. 
But the rrodein educated Hindu know'S from expeiience that 
he IS helped instead of mjuied by dming with the light type 
of Sudra, Outcastc, Christian, Parsee, or Muhammadan. 

Caste belief as taught in the Gzia uins that it is better for 
a Brahman to do bad woik as a piiest than to do excellent 
work as a doctor, a manufacturer, an cngincei, oi a bii.s.incss 
man A while the modem Hindu sees plainly that India is 
djing from the woik of its bad priests and being icju- 
venated by its Brahman manufactui ers and its Outcasic 
educationalists, 

Many a Hindu to-day secb that the icstiictions of caste 
aie very bad foi Hindu society, but, still dominated by the 
religious belief that it Is wiong to neglect the ancient laws 
founded on birth he chooses to suffet loss in this woild rathei 
than risk a frightful punishment in the next^ 

How IS Hinduism to be set fiee from this haunting influence, 
which, despite the highest yearnings of hei thmkcis and 
leaders, steals ovei every community within the fold and 
binds it in chains which paialyscs the educated man in spite 
of both conscience and experience, which keeps the simple- 
minded Hindu from doing what he sees to be for the good of 
his people? 

Christ IS the Libeiator , for by means of the tuith about 
human buth he will set the Hindu fiee from caste. Pie does 


* See aboTC p i6a. 
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not degrade the Brahman to the level of the Oui-castej but 
reveals the high truth that the savage, the cannibal, and the 
Outcasts aie all Brahmans and moie. Every human unit has 
the supreme dignity and capacity of a child of the Most Eligh 
V. hen this ennobling tiath breaks in upon the sensitive Hindu 
hpiiit there will be no moie tenor and paialysis of soul at 
the thought of inteicouise with otheisB It will then become 
clear that there is no reason why people of different castes 
should not many, piovided they are really well matched in 
other respects ; for they aie all of the highest biith. Hindus 
will then gladly dine with Outcastes, as Jesus did They 
will rejoice to lecognize in every man a Biahman , foi, as 
childien of God, we are all fit foi the priestly woik of offering 
spintual sacrifices. 

Thus, under Chi ist, birth is still the key to I’fe ; the high 
oblige^ lemains the health of society and the 
piogiess of mankind depend upon our living up to our lofty 
duties and piivilegcs as childien of God 

B The Hindu is profoundly impiessed with ihc sactedness 
of the social order Oui study has made it abundantly clear 
to us that eveiy element of caste has a religious basis and 
beais a religious significance This is the secret of the in- 
vincible pervasive powei it has shown tljioughout India, and 
also of its unpaiallelcd giip on the Hindu spirit Hence, to 
the Hindu, every lule and custom of caste is inviolably sacred. 
Indeed, nothing is moie lemaikable in this I'emarkable 
leiigion than the lofty conception the people have of the 
divine social Older and the boundless icvercnce with ’"hsch 
they regal d it. As the thoughtful Hindu' contemplates the 
stately social edifice, planned by divine wisdom fiom all 
eternity and linked adown thecentuiies by uneiiing righteous- 
ness with the spiritual piogress of millions of transmigrating 
souls, he cannot but believe that its scrupulous preset vation 

^ I. S. R.i April 20, 1913 p 397, shows how even educated and pro- 
gres VC II D us who bel eve in equal ty Ehnnh from ntc onrsc th 
Onlcas es. 
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fiom wrong is the highest of all duties. By virtue of their 
place in the social ordei and of their faithful peifoimance of 
all the details of t^c traditional law of the order, the Hmdu 
people regard themselves as holy and as vowed to the faithful 
upbailding of the divine society to vfhich they belong The 
maintenance of the divine society is called ina^ the Hindu 
idea! of social older and righteousness 

Since, to the Hindu, caste is a divine institution which he 
is bound to reveie and maintain, he legards the Chiistian 
missionary as a coarse, irreverent, social iconoclast, laying 
impious hands on that which he can neither appreciate nor 
understand, and as altogether incapable himself of building 
anything in place of the thricemoble edifice which he seehs 
to pull down To Hindus Chilstian society seems at hist 
utter chaos— race confusion in conspuacy with wild licence. 
Such thoughts are quite natuial when men do not undci^tand 
This chaptei, houever, will have made it clear that the social 
oidci IS as tiuly divine to the Christian as it is to the Hindu 
Eveiy detail of it is a leflex fiom the Fatherhood of God 
Eiery social duty is tiansfiguied in the light of His love for 
man The sacramental note is eveiyvvhcic, foi in doing the 
humblest duty to my biothei I touch my Fathci’s hand 
Nay, the tiuth is that society is moie sacicd lo the 
Christian than to the Hindu It is possible foi the Hindu 
householdei to cast aside all the duties and obligations of the 
family and society By becoming a sannyasi he rises to 
a plane of life where social obligations no longer hold ^ Within 
the bounds of human life there is a spheie m which the divine 
society does not e.vist. No such idea is possible to the 
Chiistian. The mairicd man can never, while he lives, lay 
aside his duty to his wife The father never ceases to be 
responsible for his childi en. Nothing on earth or in heaven can 
ever absolve me from my common duty to my bi other men 
The closer I cling to Christ, the more seiiously do my social 


‘ See be ow pp 26^ 3. 
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dut e? r se upo- heait and conscience; for Hi=. exarrple 
and His teaching equahy stir ns. to a faithful sccial life. The 
decgtei my faith ii that God is my Father, the more conscious 
I am that the human race is His famJy, and that He is 
toiling and suffering tb cieate the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. Thus, the I-Lndu consciousness of the sacredness 
of society ivili find a higher dqd wider spnere undei Clu'st 
than in caste. 

C. ITindn social life aims above all thingr at t^.tiresa vaiion 
of solidarity and of pimly. 

The Hindu is most sensitively conscious of the reed of 
a settled, well-balanced, self-sufficient community, and he 
believes it cannot be maintained apart from caste. How 
could men get work, pieces and wages be legulatcd skill and 
learning be pieseived frem geneiation to generation? The 
pooro must be helped, the sinfai restrained, enemies kept at 
a distance How, without caste, would hue mutual responsi- 
bility be maintained ^ Thus, on the faithful performance of 
all that the ancient nles enjoin depend the health and 
stability of the whole couixnunity 

In Christ we have not the nanow caste-group within nhich 
solidarity is compaiatively easy to achieve, but i/e have the 
wider society rvhich modern India needs, and ethical teaching 
of the greatest depth and power to make solidarity real. 
Towards the working out of the new national solidarity every 
patiiotic Hindu now strains. But how is it to be accomplished? 
Only thiough Chiist's conceptions of brotherhood, social 
justice, and social seivice The bringing m of the Outcastes, 
the gathering in of the wild tribes, and xhe biiiichag, out of all 
the laces of India, of a united and holy nation ia a task that 
may well stir the noblest heart Can Hinous stand by and 
see the alien missionaiy achieve this glorious enterprise ? 
From the unexampled variety of Indian race and life, in the 
new rich conditions of the twentieth century, and with 
Christ’s thought of the Kingdom as guide and plan, what 
manner of work may Indians not accoaipltsh? Here is 
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a sphere in which Christ gives an ideal of solidanty far beyond 
the di earns of caste. 

To the Hindu, caste is the stronghold of pniity, manners^ 
culture, and of the whole religious heiitage of the race The 
high- caste man thinks of himself as one of a small number 
of puie-blooded, cultaied, religious men amidst such vast 
numbeis of unclean, vulgar, vicious people that the light is 
in grave danger of extinction Aeiieas-like, he beais thiough 
seething crowds of foes his ancestral lientage, bound by eveiy 
duty to pass it on intact to those who follow him. Only in 
caste can he preseive from wiong the sacred trust of his 
fatheis. that deposit of custom, piacticc, and law which legu- 
lates his religion, morals, and habits. It is this heiitage which 
has made him what he is In every act he does and eveiy 
thought he thinks he is conscious of its inilucncc. Each caste 
has its own distinct tradition. Amongst Brahmans to thijS day 
the standard of cleanliness, speech, and behaviour is far highei 
than in ocher castes It is impossible to simulate the Bialiman 
A hundred tiifles would betray the pietcndcr. Heeling luns 
still deeper with regard to the iitcs of religion, the great 
doctiines of the faith, and the Vedanta Mow' can these 
snivive if caste be tampeicd with? To allow these to be 
shared by loir-boin, ignorant men would be to court not only 
contamination but destiuction. 

Christ is as eager for purity, manners, culture, and spiiitiml 
leligion as the holiest Hindu ever was, but He has another 
method lor then preseivation. The whole of the old woild 
believed that truth and wisdom weie so precious that they 
ought to be restricted to the few. But Chiist holds that the 
only w^ay to pteseiv.e truth is to spread it broadcast, that the 
only way to secure the tiiumph of wisdom and righteousness 
is to speak them out to ail men and to trust to then own 
vitality foi their survival. So with culture and raanneis To 
tolerate multitudes of ignorant and vulgar men is to prepare 
an avalanche to overwhelm culture The wider cultme and 
good breed ng are spread the more secure they are Hence 
Christ 3 words 
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\Mjdt I ,.^L you su the dd-knessj sjjeas ye m the light and i^hat je 

hear in the ear, proclaim upon the housetops ^ 

Will not Hindus make It their ideal \o bring' the gentle 
manners, the cleanliness, and the pleasing speech of the 
Biahman to the humble^st Indian? Would such a consumma- 
tion be dishonouring to the Hindu community = So n-ith all 
truth. Every Indian, since he is a^an, is heir to all the spiritual 
tiuth which the human race holds. We only bring him into 
his own estate when tve tell him of his heavenly Father. 
Can we think of a more ennobling piece of work than the 
task of teaching eveiy Indian the highest leligious truth? 
The new social life m Christ is the leal stronghold of cultuie 
and truth. 

D In Cbiist even the more detailed ideals of caste find 
fulfilment. The Brahman is the man of prayei and saciihce, 
the man who has direct access to God in Christ Jesus this Is 
every man’s birthiight. Evciy man and eveiy woman is ht 
to be a pi lest of God, to offer spiiitual sacrifice, to have 
unceasing, personal mtercouise with the heavenly Father. The 
Sudia was bid serve the three castes Christ, who came not 
to be seivcd but to be a serv'ant,^ shows us that the true man 
IS a seivaat of his fellow men The Sudra ideal, as well as 
the Brahman ideal, is universalized in Him. 

The Hindu holds that even the men who are by biith 
spiritually fit for the highest privileges, viz the Brahman, the 
Kshdtnya and the Vais)^, cannot enter upon these privileges 
until they have passed through a second birth Originally, 
this sacred birth consisted in a long couise of religious tiaining 
and discipline , and an infinitesimal minority still take the 
course ; but for the vast majoiity it has shrunk to the 
ceremony of initiation.^ That which was originally so great 
has become an empty bubble shaming its high name. 

But turn to Chiist. Here the second biith is conversion, 
a revolution within the soul, a spiritual transformation of the 
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man Onlj” he who undergoes tne overtnr-nifig change of 
repentance forgiveness and union with Cliiist, enteis upon the 
privileges of the kingdom of heaven. But the change is open 
to every one. Any child of Gud may yield to the inflaenccs 
of the Holy Spiiil, lepcnt of his past hfe, burrendei to Chust, 
and tliioL’gh Him entci by the poital of the second birth into 
the new life That which irr Hinduism has become a foiinal 
ceicmony Is in Chust a spiritual leality. 



CHAPTER V 


THE essentials OF I-IINDUISM 

1. ^yHEN Uie invadinj^f Aryans enteied India they merely 
sought lands on which to settle and live, Foi a consideiable 
length of time they iiere content with small things But 
gradually there arose among them rhe impeiial instinct, and 
as a icsult they became masteis, politically and leligiously, 
of the whole of North India, and, at a later date, of the 
South also. 

In the course of theii gradual conquest of the North the 
simple religion of the Rignt-da ^ 0 = tiansfoimed Into Hinduism 
The thought and cultuie of the invaders nere spontaneously 
advancing , the impact of the innumerable tribes of aboiigines 
with their vaiicd leligions and modes of life necessauly 
bi ought them much fiesh material and vital quicltemng, while 
their new imperial position demanded a practical sj^stem 
applicable to their subject-, as well as to themselves In these 
ciicurastances a new set of beliefs atose and a new social and 
leligious oiganization took foim. Hinduism, the leligion of 
India, was born Innumeiable changes have taken place 
since then ; but they have all been within the lines of the 
oiiginai plan; they have all been bi-anches of the piimeval 
tiee 

Our study of the life -of the early Indo-Aiyans left us 
with several ideas cleaily defined befoie our minds Their 
leligion was a polytheistic worship of the poweis of nature by 
mems of prayer hy-nn and sac- fice, but wthout temples O” 
mage, We a so found a few traces of a n ore sp r tual fa th 
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and of philosophic spccLilation The Avorship of anccstois 
held a U.ge place in their minds and in then social organiza- 
tion To this simple people the world was real and life was 
good. Men piayed to live a hundred years Asceticism was 
unknown. The family Avas still in a healthy condition Theie 
was no caste There was no doctrine of tiansmigiation Man 
lived and died once, and aftei dcalli was led by Yama to 
heaven, AAheie he enjoyed an immoitality of bliss with the 
‘ fathers ’ and the gods From this simple system w^as 
developed the elaborate theology and highly oiganized com- 
munity of Hinduism 

It was the doctrine of kaima and rebirth that gave 
character and form to the new system While on the surface 
:t IS but a theory of birth and death, it is essentially the 
Hindu moral theory, and, as Ave have aheady seen, it enteis 
as an element into cveiy part of the religion. 

Theie Avas anothei doctrine which proved of impoitance in 
the creation of the new thought, but it did not excicisc such 
an influence as the transmigration thcoiy did. The idea is 
that there exists one supieme divine Being, etcinal and 
anknowable A\ho is manifested in all the gods and all the 
religions of men. He is spiritual and real , he is in nature 
and in man , he is the cause of all things, the Veda and caste 
included in a sense, he is all things ; and yet he is fiee from 
karma, Avhich controls all things Since he stands apait from 
karma, he is actionless Being imknoAvablc, he cannot be 
worshipped , but, since he is manifested in all the gods, the 
worship of any gpd is quite legitimate. The Biahmans thus 
developed a simple philosophy of religion which they used to 
explain matters to themselves and to all eagei inquirers, as 
they proceeded with then work of bringing the peoples of 
India undei their influence. They must have met with many 
forms of leligion some of them very strange indeed as they 
extended their sway over the land ; yet eveiy form of belief 
ai d ov ry cult could be brought under this s mp e fo raula. 
It IS th E dea of the one God behind all tl c go! which the 
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II idu vdlagcr u^es to-d..y when any one asVs h^m \,hj, Lc 
acknowledges many gods 

But the more clearly they envisaged t^e Su pi erne as lea’, 
the more worthless the woild became to them Thus, ever 
since these ideas took* form, the Hindu has held that all 
worldly things are vain valiieiess, empty as compaied with 
God The doctiine that all material things are illusion is 
a much latci development, and is not a necessary part of 
essential Hinduism , but the woithlessness of the woild is one 
of the central ideas of the religion 

But while 111 comparison with God the woild was see.i to 
be paltry, in the light of the doctrine of kaima and rebirth, 
A was held to be otcnial, coeval with God It was a transitory, 
phenomenal system, completely conti oiled by kaima, yet 
without beginning and without end The couise of the woild’s 
histo^j-y IS a continuous process of degeneration fiom the 
Golden down to the Iron age. Progress is impossible But 
when things reach their w'oist, the whole w’orld passes into 
invisibility and lies in peace and silence for countless ages, and, 
when it is re- manifested, things aie once more at their best. 

All souls, whether living as gods, demons, men, animals, or 
plants, aie afloat on the stream of tiansmigration {sa/nsdi a) 
Their life is at once letiibution for the past and opportunity 
foi the future But, though a man may rise by persistent 
good conduct, by sacrifice and austerity, to the highest 
position among men or even to the station of a god, lelcase 
fiom the ever-w hilling wheel of buth and death is not to 
be won by an ordinaiy life, but only by stepping out of 
tlie common couise of existence into the life of woild- 
renunciation. 

The gods may be woi shipped, in accordance with the old 
cult, by means of saciifice piayer, and hymn, conducted in 
the open air, or by means of temple' and image ; but, whether 
the old or the new method is followed, only a Biahmaii is 
allowed to ofSc’ate as p“e,A and tl^^e Vedas must be ackoow- 
Icdged as the one Reve a on It must be no ced however 
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that the old cult is open only to the thiee twice-born castes, 
and no woman can sacrifice without hei husband, while all 
Hindu temples are yipen to the four castes and to women as 
Vvcll as mend 

Caste IS the H<ndu form of social 'oiganizalion No man 
can be a Hindu who is not in caste, and if a gioup of 
outsideis is admitted into the community, they must oiganize 
themselves as a caste. 

In the times of the Rigveda theieweie schools foi young 
piiests These grew in impoitance with the gioutli of the 
iitual and of the powci of the piiesrs. Moie and mote 
literature had to be masteied by the piiestly student Only 
the Biahman could teach, and only men of the thiec highest 
castes were admitted to the schools. AH women were 
excluded. During this peiiod of reconstruction it became 
the custom to send every boy of the Brahman, Kshatii}’a, and 
^Hisya castes to school to receive the sacicd education. Each 
boy undenvent initiation befoie beginning his couisc Nowa- 
days very few indeed leceive the old education 
This radical system was held by the Bi ahman.s and taught 
by them, in whole or in pait accoidmg to circumstances, as 
they puisued then woik of subjugatmg the races of India to 
then authont}' The ignorant were taught only as much as 
was necessarj' lo enable them to take then place in the gicat 
oiganization , but, when thinking men asked questions, an 
answei was ready for them This system of thought .and life 
will not be found in this cut-and-diied foim, sepaiatcd Irora 
all else, in any Hindu manual . yet it lies behind every form 
of Indini lehgion and pnilosophy which aiipcars on the stage 
of histojy thioughout the centuries In Buddhism, Jainism, 
the Sankhya philosophy and the gieat sects, one oi otlici 
element has been somewhat modified . yet the foun.s of 
these systems would scarcely be comprehensible to us, did we 
not know the gieat ancestor from which they spiang 

II. The leading constituents of this system will be found to 
Sec above, p 64 
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'll \eiy cl togeticj. L we nold that the mvss'bie God 
bchnid aii things takes no pan in the actiritj- of the 
phctiomenal uaiveise then we can leat^Iy bche' c that the 
whole woild is destitute of wotth and substance Again, 
if the world is so diatJhciiy a vain show it is not unnaUial 
CO think that souls, once caught m its irioshe*. may live 
beclouded and da?7lcd for ages, finding no way back to the 
diviiie Souicej until their bhitu ej'es aie opened to sec through 
the shows of Time to the one Reality. In these ciicumstances 
caste appears at once reasonable and right, as marking 
stages of the soul’s progiess towaids enlightenment. The 
advance of the soul is of so much moment that the sociai 
system may well be made stein and unyielding, in oidcr to 
conserve gains as they ate made . and ihe spinUiai advance- 
merit uhich h believed to he behind the biith of every 
Bi airman is quite a leasonable basis for the leligions authoiity 
which IS demanded foi mm Sirodarlj', tlie conception that 
the Veda is the eteinal utteiance of the divne Mind, levealed 
anew in diveis poitions to the Rishis at the opening of every 
world-era, is a leasonabie giound for the practical authonty 
claimed for it 

Perliaps the most noticeable thing about the system is the 
uay in which it fits practically into the cucunistanccs of 
the time It is, fiist of all, the old system to which the 
people weie accustomed , for it is the religion of the Rtgi>eda^ 
ytt it IS so tiansformed as to satisfy the intellect of the most 
advanced Aiyans of the day. It is, on the other hand, 
a philosophy of religion, which enables the grossest of the 
pagan cults of the aboiigines to be included m the same 
imperial system udh the highest speculatior's of philosophy 
and with the elaborate sacrificial pciforraances of the 
Biahraans Had there been no caste to bind the people 
together, the speculativ^e religious ideas would have been 
ineffectual , while, without the doctiiuc of tiansmigration, 
ca&te would have had no intellectual or moral jiislfS cation 
and could have never laid hold of the popular consc-flce. 
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Tile strength and greatness of the whole gioup of ideas 
will oe at once apparent. The thought of the woithlessness 
of the woild in coptiast with the glory and spirituality of 
Biahman is one that lays hold of the intellect and has many 
inteiests foi philosophy. The emiyiiness of the woild is 
a powerful moial conception, and has been one of the chief 
sources of all the forms of spiritual leligions which India has 
exhibited during the centuiies Eveiy religion has found it 
necessary to peisuade man to seek emancipation from the 
ponerof the sense-woild. Hinduism has no need to search 
for leasons to support this teaching, il springs inevitably 
from the Hindu conception of things. Then, on the othei 
hand, if the system deprives the woild of all claim to final 
reality, the doctrine of transmigiation and kaima expiesses 
in the most po\^erfui way possible its actuality and its gup 
over the human spiiit The unbending, remoiseless law of 
karma has a cosmic grandeur and a kind of scientific com- 
pleteness about It which at fiisL sight are veiy captivating. 
Given these conceptions, the elaboiatc organi/.ation and the 
strict rules of caste appeal to the thinking mind as an orderly 
and iea,sonabIe system 

Here then, w'e have the Hindu woi Id-tlicoi 3' in all its 
peimanent essentials God leai, the world woUhlcss, the one 
God unknowable, the other gods not to be despised ; the 
Biahmans with then Vedas the sole religious authoiity , caste 
a divine institution, semug as the chief mstiument of icwaid 
and punishment , man doomed to repeated birth and death, 
because all action leads to icbnth, woild-flight the only 
noble course for ''the awakened man and the one hope of 
escape from the entanglements of sense and transmigiation. 

Ill, We have been accustomed to think of Hinduism as an 
unchanging S3'Stem, the home of all the conseivatisms Now, 
it IS very true that the Hindu seeks to live in most things 
piecisely as his ancestois lived centimes ago, yet consciva- 
tism and stagnation are not the whole story In H'’-'d”ism 
thee are tan large freedoms To the Europ an these 
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I be t es a c at frst s.ght worthless- the Hindu seems to be 
fiee wheie he ought io be bound and bound where he ought 
to 'q,e free Yet. lightly or wrongly, there ^re these fieedoms, 
and, iti order to undcistand Hinduism and 'ts working, it is 
most necessury to realize what pints of Hindu life are free 
and what paits are under stem reguiation. In this chapter 
rve isolate the things which ajc regaided by the Hindu as 
eternal, and therefore as allowing of no liberty 

The ordinances to which a Hindu must conforni fall into 
three groups, the family caste, and religion, 

A. An oithodox Hindu must have been born in a Hindu 
family, mu.sl have undergone all the riucecsary ceicmonies 
as a child and young man. and must continue to Hse as 
a member of Ins family, obeying all the regulation^ and 
fulfilling all the duties of a householder The-se duties mchide 
the family rites mentioned in our second chaptei, viz. the 
snciamcnts, tlie worship of ancestors, the uoiship of the 
family gods, and the obseivance of the annual feasts and 
sea'^ons of woiship If he is a tuice-boin Hindu, he ought 
also to obseive daily, morning and evening, the prescribed 
ablutions, piayeis and offerings. 

B. An oithodox Hindu must have been bom in a Hindu 
caste, niLisl have undcigone initiation if he i^ a Biahman, 
Kshatriya, oi Vaisya. oi some other equivalent ceremony 
if he belongs to a lower caste; and he must continue to 
obseive all the niles and regulations which are tiaditional 
in his own caste, as was set forth in Chaptei IV. 

C. An oithodox H.ndu must woiship the gods either in 
the old Vcdic fashion or m the temples Tie must acknow- 
ledge the Vedas as the one levelation, and he must employ 
Biahmans for all priestly duties, whcthei m his home or 
elsewhere. No one but a Bi.aliraan can sacrifice, conduct 
ichgloiis ceremonies, act as a religious teacher, or proclaim 
the law. 

All this, then, is obligatory on the Hindu. In these inabers 
he IS bound The observance of these laws and custo ns s 
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called /WiT, i,e right conduct D/iarma is explained and 
discussed in detail in the books known as Dhannasaiitas, the 
greatest of which the Manava Dhaiviasdsti a or cocle of | 
Manu Here is what is laid down on this point by the 
highest authorities We quote the Giid fiist: 

Theiefore, realanig the sB-tha to be the stand nd frn deteimmmg 
right and ^^rougJ thou should’^t do heie the woiks specilied in tlie 
ordinances o£ the 

Then Sankara ■ 

The knowledge of one action being right and anothei wiong is based 
on scripture only ^ 

The liberties of the Hindu aie outside the ciicle of dharnia 
A man may remam an orthodox Hindu without believing in 
any god oi any theology, and without knowing or reading 
any sacied book He may be a Chiistian, a Muhammadan, 
an agnostic or an atheist in his convictions. No question is 
raised so long as he conforms to usage. 

r XVI 2.^. ^ .5 BE, xN'iiiii. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE SUMMIT OF INDIAN THOUGHT 

Ir ^ cultuied Hindu were usked to select the loftiest aspec*" 
of his lehg-ion, there can be little doubt that he irould name 
the Vcdama ph.!lo‘’opliy- To that, therefore, thi, chaptei v,i!l 
be giien. In oidei to understand it, we shall have to trace its 
history in outline. 

L^Theie aie a number of philosophic hymns in the 
R/^Z’Ciia and also in the Aihuivavcda, and some oi the ideas 
suggested in them icappcai in iam philosophy; but, for the 
purpose we have in vieiv here, it will snfhce if ite begin our 
siin'ey with the conceptions cxpicssed in the Brahmanas, 
Niiiid the inaumcrable specuGtions and guc'^ses scattered 
through these piicstiy woiks two are woriliy of all attention. 

The fiiH conception is Biahman, which by dciivation is 
connected with the idea of saced utterances, whether hymn 
or player, but which in the Bia.!nnanas is thought of as the 
cue soiuec of the visiblt univcise Brahman was called the 
source of ail things, the Creator and the Ruiei of the iiuivcise 

The othei concept is Atman, which means self. At hist the 
word was u-icd in vaiious senses, but giallually it came to 
stand mote distinctiy foi the conscious thinking powci .whether 
m man oj in the univeise. There was no sheup distinction: 
between the seif in mars and the Self of the unwerse. The 
idea seems to have been that of An all-pcrv-ading conscious- 
ness, which appeals in each man as a speck of light, the 
thought-powei within him, while remaining the SeU of the 
universe. This concept, hke Brahman, the reality of the 
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univeise, was used to explain the \\orM. The Atman was 
spoFen of as the Creator and the Conti oUer of the world. 

There were thus ;he two outstanding conception?, Brahman 
and the Atman, each of which had been declared the souice of 
all things. Brahman, however, had been reached objectively, 
by consideiing the world as a system of nature subject to 
religious influences, while it^was the inner psychical world 
whic‘1 had given birth to the i^oaception of the univeisai 
Atman. 

Next came the moment when some thinker combined them, 
saying, ' Brahman is the Atman ’ The source of all tilings 
thus came to be definitely recognized as intelligent, psychical 
The BrahmaH'Atman was regarded as the seciet of the 
universe, and as picsent in every man, The identification of 
the tiro would greatly stimulate thought , and the conscious- 
ness, unity, univeisality. and divine chaiacter of Brahman- 
Atman ivould gradually use in men's minds and leceivc 
cieaiei definition. 

The Atman was fuithei defined in contiast with the gods. 
These early ihinkets watched the lehgious life around them 
and saw that each god was conceived as eager to receive the 
homage and the sacrifices of men, and in order to i etPivo tliem 
was ready to give men gifts in jctiirn. Each god was thus an 
individual spint, having his own selfish inteicsts, and was 
subject to motives similar to those that lulc men, Ilcncc the 
Atman was conceiv’-ed as free from dvsnc, and, therefore, not 
liable to be tempeed by the sacrifices of men. He was desiie- 
less, actionless, at peace 

There is no doubt that these thmkeis had lighted on a mo?t 
difficult problem. Turn to the leligicns of Egypt, Babylonia, 
Gieece, or Rome, and you will find that the above desciiption 
is true of their gods. They listen to piaise and prayer, and 
aie responsive to human ' need, but they quarrel about the 
things 01 earth, intiigue to get the support of men, and show 
the vilest passions. This is true ev’en of the mighty Zeus ot 
Gieek poetiy, who is concewed as the Supreme and so named 
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The fo.nj.ition of th.s developed conception of the spifitaal 
Reality behind the world necessarily modified thoaght in 
othq: dnections. The world began to ajjpear changeful and 
oidmary in the light of the thought of the spiritual, in\isiblej 
L nchangeable Atman. 'The gods also took a subordinate 
position when contrasted with this omnipresent omnipoienb 
omniscient Divinity Necessardy, a desiie arose to attain 
union with the Atman , and theie aic certain passages in the 
B.ahmanas which teach that men may use to him by knovi- 
ledge and find immortality and release from desiie and action.’- 
Once or twice we receive intimations of the coming of the 
gieat doctiine of the identity of the human soul and Brahman 
but as yet the idea is not seriously taken up 

Up to this point Indian thought contained innumerable 
speculations, some of them bairen, others full of promise 
But ive must draw a bioad line between these early flashes of 
speculative genius and the rise of the earliest Indian philo- 
sophy, It was the coming of a new element into Hindu 
belief and thought that finally led to the production of some- 
thing like a speculative system It was the rise of the doctiine 
of tiansmigration and kaima that proved the occasion at 
least, if not the cause, of that splendid excitement of the 
Indian mmd which created Hindu philosophy. This fact 
must never be lost sight of in our study of the evolution of 
Hindu thought Clearly, belief in transmigration and karma 
was taken very seiiously by the men of those days. The 
soul, as they conceived it, was a prisoner fast bound m the 
system of rebiith, inevitably pei forming actions which would 
in turn bind it as fast in another liie 

The doctiine of kaima fitted in very well with the concep- 
tion of Brahman-Atman aho. He had been conceived as 
unborn, immortal, ever free, and also as desneless and action- 
less Hence, when the theory of karma and rebirth appeared, 

1 'laitUlya B ,vi\ 12 9, 8 ; Sid.ipatka i?., x s 4, 15 x 6 3 , Deussen, 
3 - ” 

“ Saiapa4 a I x 6 3, 2 , 
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he was the only being in the universe that was not undoi the 
sway of karma. Being desireless and actionless, kaima could 
not lay hold of htrp Had he been conceived as acting, he 
would necessaiily have been thought of as bound by kainia 
and liable to birth, 

From this time, then, foiward we lecognire three stiands of 
thought in the idea of the Supreme As Bmhraan, he is most 
closely connected with the matoiial woild , as the Atman, he 
is intelligent, self-conscious spiiit, as free from desue and 
karma, he is actionless 

As a result of the appearance of the doctrine of lebirth and 
karma we also note a deepening of the contiast between the 
Atman and the world. The ivhole univeise is subject to 
kairaa, but the Atman is fiee The world is full of soirow 
and everywhere in bonds no spiiit is exempt , every man 
and eveiy animal is suffeiingoi enjoying the inevitable rccjuital 
of foinier deeds. Plants also are legaidcd as under tians- 
migration. The whole cieation is held m the hiid giiji of 
this remorseless force Lven the gods aic iccognized as 
being temporary beings, enjoying foi a nine in heaven the 
glorious leward of noble conduct in otlici lives, but destined 
each in tuin to rebiith and possibly to a return to a fai lowlier 
condition- They belong to the phenomenal univeisc as Uuly 
as man and the animals Men could not fail to realize much 
moie clearly than before the pitilul contiast between the 
ivorld, on the one hand, with its pain and soiiow, its trouble 
and strife, its petty gods and sacrifices, its transmigiation and 
karma, and the Atman, on the other, in all its spirituality, 
power, and fieedom The Atman was altogether fiee fiom 
the woild. It had no shaie in its action, no relation to its 
religion oi its morality, was undisturbed by its soirow, un- 
chained by Its karma 

Thus thoughtful men began to feel most keenly their 
position m the woild subject to kaima and rebiith, to suffer- 
ing and repeated death. They were filled with a great loathing 
for these repeated b rths and dcit s It seemed to tl em a 
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miserable thing to be whirled ro^nd for ever on thib ^yhcel of 
SKistence. They longed for something imperishable ^ They 
could not acquiesce in continuous reincarnation Was there 
no possibility of finding release from this galling necessity ’ 
Philosophy sprang into '•existence in lesponse to that uigent 
question. 

It was with the Atman that^the piocess began At first 
the Atman or Self seems to have been thought of as a soit of 
conscious essence diffused thi oughout the universe piesent in 
all things, only showing itself most distinctly m man’s conscious 
life, the human self But as thinlcers brooded over these ideas, 
the truth about spirit as such became clearei to their minds 
They thought of the Self as pervading all things and 
appearing everywhere, yet beyond both space and time, and 
in, above, and beneath all things, yet tiuly one In this 
way Jt became impossible to think of the Self as a subtle 
physical essence diffused throughout the univeise* that idea 
was too mateiialislic and mathematical Nor could they think 
of the Self as appearing m part in each man , for that was to 
divide the unity of the divine Spiiit Yet they found within 
themselves the basis of ail their thought about the Self In 
their own souls they found the unity, the intelligence, the un- 
limited thought which they predicated of the Divine Hence 
some one was bold enough to say, ' The self in man is not 
merely the divine Self showing itself at one point; the human 
self IS the divine Self, the divine Self whole and complete.’ 
‘I am Biahman’ It was but a natural infeience from foie- 
going thought, yet it rvas the boldest, the greatest venture ever 
made by the Indian mind ’ 

Now, note carefully the inevitable lesult When this 
mighty thought cam.c home to a man as true, w'hen he 
realized that he was the eternal Biahman, he felt instantly 
tianspoited from his old worldly life" to the changeless freedom 
of Biahman Being the eternal Atman, he was not bound by 
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tiansmigration and karma In his new knowledge he stood 
emancipated for ever. Biahtnaa is altogether fiee, I am 
Biahmanj theieforg I am fiee. 

By this experience the man was completely tiansfoimed 
He had hitherto regarded himself as an individual living being 
in tile multitudinous kingdom of nature, not so very different 
fiom the animals, dependent, altogether on the things of time 
and of the senses, hopelessly entangled m karma and rebirth 
He now realizes that that is all a dream , that he is a spiiitual 
being to whom all natme is but an empty show , ^ an immoital 
being to whom fear, soriow. and death are meaningless an 
eternal being for whom the changes of time are less tlian 
nothing,® a self-sufficing spirit, requiring nothing and theie- 
fore desiring nothing , a umveisal being to whom individuality 
IS but a speck , a free spirit, far beyond the leach of the fetters 
of karma, whether of past oi of future actions. The expcyence 
has bioLight him such a joyous elevation of spirit that he can 
never fall to the old levels again. He knows himself the 
cteinal God, present in all the universe, the sum and substance 
of all reality He stands immoital, fearless, dcsiieless, beyond 
rhe reach of pain, or sorrow, or doubt, his cxpeiicncc all ended, 
his soul filled with the blessedness of a great peace. 

The necessary result of this condition of mind was that the 
man at once gave up all his connexion with the world. He 
did not belong to the fleeting world, but to the world of 
Brahman. What had the eternal Biahman to do with 
worship, children, conifoit, pleasuie, business, propeity, oi 
government ^ Brahman had nothing to do with action, ‘ that 
evil thing.’ ^ Now that the man had icalizcd his own tiue 
being, he could never return to his old life of vanity, folly, and 
sorrow Foi Biakmaa alone is peace: ‘all else is full of 
sorrow.’® ‘What shall we do with offspiing, we who have 

* Kapiaka U , iv 2 , Ma^idilhya KdnkS, 1 16 
“ BnhadarL’nyaka iv 4, 15, ChltMtdogya U ,\ii 26, 2. 
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this Self and thiS wodd? ^ Those -woilds are in truth 
joyless.’® ‘Sunless are those worlds^ covered wifch bhediug 
daikncss.’^' How could the man who, through his enlighten- 
rrent; ‘ovei comes hunger, and thirst, sorrow, passion, old age 
and death,’ ^ leturn to 4he Lfe that is filled full of all these 
evils ? 

So the result of the transforming experience was that the 
man abandoned home, mairiage, family, pioperty, business, 
caste, his sacred thread, the worship of the gods the woiship 
of ancestors,' and wandered about homeless, seeking solitude, 
sleeping at the foot of a tiee or in a cave, and getting his food 
by begging. He was therefore called a Renounesr. sannydsi, 
a Wanderei, pativtajaka, a Beggar, bJnhshu. The word 
sannydsi, Renouncer. is the most significant The iuea is 
that the man surrenders the world They gave up ail amuse- 
menl^s, laid aside all jewellery and ornaments, shaved their 
heads, and wore only a minimum of clothing, or even went 
staik naked, Each cairied a rod and a bowl in which he 
received the food he begged It is most remarkable that 
these men not only gave up everything that makes life com- 
foi table and atti active, but gave up caste also, thus stepping 
outside Hindu society altogether ® The thoroughness of the 
piocess IS explainable only by reference to the conception of 
Bmhman, who, conceived as the Absolute, was believed to be 
altogether untouched by any of the activities of phenomenal 
existence. 

II The deep sincerity and seriousness of the ino'^ement 
stand out peifectly plain in the extiaordinary featuies of the 
life which we have just described. No thinking man can 
foibcar to admire with the utmost heartiness the boldness of 
the thought and the supiemc stienuousness of the discipline 
to which these men submitted themselves We do not wonder 
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that they made a ticmcndous smpicssion upon the people of 
then time and gamed influence by their life. 

All scholars recognize at once the gieat insight levealed ( 
and the essential truth attained in the conceptions of Brahman 
as the spiiitual Self of the univeis<i- and of the identity of 
Brahman and the individual self These ideas form the 
fountain-head of ?U the gicatest thinking that has been done 
in India. 

The conception of the Atman is cleaily and vividly spiiitual. 
While conceived as immanent in all things and transcending 
all things, as truly omnipresent and universal, yet the Self 
is described as invisible, impalpable, timeless spaceless, a 
peifect unity. Consciousness and omniscience are the very 
nature and being of the Self, and the peifect unity of the 
eternal mind is beyond the reach of soiiow, change, oi death 
So fai as It IS positive, the conception of the infinite Spiiit is 
true and rational 

The doctiine of the identity of man with God suggests 
a great many valuable thoughts. No modem tlnnkei is 
likely to accept the dogma as it stands, but all will agree 
that it comes so near to being the light expression of a gioup 
of priceless tiuths that it is no wondei that eaily India hailed 
it as a leveiation Eveiy one will iccognize how close the 
relationship is between the doctiinc and the following ideas • 
mans dignity and spuitual grandeur, the immensity of his 
intellectual faculty, the boundlessness of his desiics, his 
passion for immortality ; his nearness, likeness, and kinship to 
God , the immediacy of the intei course which he may have 
with God, God’s actual presence in cveiy human bcait and 
conscience ; and lastly, the spontaneous desire of the soul for 
union with God. The doctrine is thus of very gieat value as 
a testimony to the divine side of human natuie. 

But we may go one step farther These men had not 
meieiy thought out a conception of God and of man Tfleir 
new belief touched them m the depths of their spiritual natuie. 
and overflowed m rehgious expenence The exa ted language 
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of the best passages of the earLest Ii^eia^ure is sufficieni: to 
atiest the leality of their intercouisc uith God In these 
pa-;sa'5es sevcial distinct elements of thei^ cxpenence are fie- 
quently described, which further strengthen ojr infeience. 

(a) The Atman has become inexpi essibly dear to them . 

Weie a Iran to oiiei this earth surrouniied bv water and filled nith 
wealth yet is this more than that, more than that - 

He who sees, percenes and understands this loves the Self, delights 
m the Self revels in the Sell, rejoices in the Self.® 

This, whicli IS nearer tc us ttian anything, this Self, is dearer than 
a son, dearer than w calth, dearer than ali else.** 

(b) The \vOild has lost all its power ovei them ; 

Wishing for that woiid only, mendicants leave their homes Knowing 
this, the people of old did not wish for offspring ‘What shall we do 
■with offspi ing,’ they said, ‘ we who have this Self and this world ? ’ And 
thsy having risen above the desiie for sons, wealth and new worlds, 
wander about as mendicants® 

Thcy'ie simpletons who follow outvvaid ple.vsurcs ! 

They fall into the snaie of widespread Death 
But wise men, undeistanding immortality, 

Seek nrit th’ Unchangeable ’mid things that change' 

He who beholds that Loftiest and Deepest, 

For him the fetters of the heart bieak asunder.'^ 

Wiat can he desiie who has ali?® 

(c) Tn then conscious knowledge of God they feel they have 
reached immortality 

On whom the fivefold liost of living beings, 

Together with space depend, ^ 

Him knOvv I as my soul, 

Iramoital the Immortal® 

^ ChMfutogya U., vii. £i . viii 4, BriJtaddTanyakaU 4 ,^; li. 4 . 5 i 
V 4, ,I2-3S Kdtiula U., v, 9-15 , vi o-jS, g, 14-15 
“ SankhavcM/i A , xiii 

' Chitdnaogya U , vii, 35 , 3 . ' BfiJ'ada/-tmyaLci U., 1 4 , 8 . 

' Ib . IV 4, 23 ' Kdthala U 2. 

Muadaka i 7 , li 2. 8 ® AldrjJukya Kcirikd 1. 16. 

* BnhadS. n aka U v 4 17 
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All th.s cx.Et.ng un.vcTsc 

Moves m the Life from which it sprang' 

A mighty terroi ’tis, a thu-ndezbolt upiaised ' 

The men tTio know It, they become imnicrtal,^ 

When man foigoes afl those desnes 
Thai he w'lthin his heart, 

The mortal then becomes immortal, 

And here and novV gaips Biahman ^ 

HI. The relation of the Atman to the univeiseis of so much 
importance that vve must attempt to make the connecting 
ideas as clear as possible. The human soul was held to be 
identical with God, as we have seen We have now to icalize 
that the woild also was in a way identified with God The 
gieat phiase in which this idea was cxpicssed is Ehain eva 
adtilyam ‘ One theie is, without a second.’ Fiequently the 
IV 01 id is simply said to be God. This idea comes, cleaily, 
fiom the original conception of Brahman as the invhible 
source and suppoit of all that is. In the earliest literature 
the phrases are still fluid and living, not carefully defined. 
Hence thinkers developed the idea in different directions. 
One would constiue the one Existence as physical, absolutely 
identifying Biahman with the universe, losing the spintuai m 
the material. Another would strain towards an idealistic 
inteipietation, making the spiritual Biahman the sole existence 
and almost depriving the physical woild of lerdity A third 
vv onld think the monistic thought fully satisfied if lie spoke 
of the world as a product of Biahman and cveiywheie intci- 
penetrated by him This last comes neaicst the original idea, 
and, in whatever- dnection thinkers may have leaned, they 
never foigot that God was ali-pcrvading 

But, as we have seen, the Atman, being completely ficc 
fiom desue, was actionless. Thus God pervades the univcise 
in every part, but he does not act upon it The idea is rathei 
difficult to hold, but it must dc grasped if we aie to undei stand 
the system. God is immanent m the univcise all-peivasive, 
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vCt he does not act. To conceive the Atman as acting n,ouid 
be to subject him to karma and therefore to birth, soircw. and 
death. Hence these thinkers declared th^t he was altogether 
untouched by what happens m the world. Here is one 01 the 
passages wheie this corsviction is vigoiously expressed. 

He, Iiowever, tlie Atman, is not so, not so {net neti) He is mcom- 
piehenssbie, foi he is not comprehesded , indestructible, for he is not 
destioyed ; unaffected, for nothing aftects him , he is not fettered, he is 
not disturbed, he suffers no harm ’ 

Sankara constantly emphasizes the actionlessness of Biahmaii.® 
From this absolute severance of the all-peivading Atman from 
the work and experience of the world several results of the 
utmost impoitance followed. 

A. The first result of declaiing Brahman to be apart fiom 
all action is that he is conceived as being above morality. He 
is quite apart from the petty distinctions of light and wrong. 
Moial rules belong to human life, not to the transcendent life 
of the Somce of the univeise Brahman is declaied to be 
leality, consciousness, bliss, but he is never said to be iighteous- 
ness. He is fully recognized as the intelligence behind the 
univeise, but he is ncvci spoken of as having a character, or 
as being the source and centre of the moial older Indeed, we 
are caiefully taught that, as the Absolute, he is separate fiom 
all action, whether good or bad, just as he is above time and 
change ; 

The Self is a bank, a boundary, so that these worlds may not be 
confounded. Day and night do not pass that bank, nor old age, death 
and grief , neither good nor evil deeds.® , 

Distinct from light, distinct from wion™. 

Distinct from causes and effects. 

Distinct from past and futme too, — 

What seems to thee like that, declare.'‘ 

* Bf ihadaranya?:a U , iv. 2, 4 , Deussen, 147 

® S.B E., xxiiv. 33, 6_2 , xxwiii. 355. _ 

5 Ckh^dagya U vuL 4, i • S~S-F- L t^o- 
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Hence emancipation is not conceived as being dependent 
on moiahty m any way It arises altogether fiom know- 
ledge Realization t of one’s unity with Biahman it. itself 
release fiom rebirth and fiom the woild. This clear and 
compiehensible doctrine is taught vvifnout anj? ambiguity in 
the early liteiature and is expounded and defended by the 
greatest authorities’^ Biahmgn not being conceived as the 
souice of moialit33 the method wheieby a man realizes his 
identity with Brahman is not a moral piocess Only enlighten- 
ment could gne the end aimed at, namely complete emancipa- 
tion fiom tians migration and karma. 

Even when a man has found emancipation, he does not 
necessarily become moial E\cn if he be guilty of vicious 
actions, his actions do not stain him Indeed, for the man 
who has realized his identity with Biahman, all moial dis- 
tinctions have lost then meaning Moiality is only, one 
elciiient of the phenomenal life, and the diffcicnce between 
light and vriong disappeais like all other diffcraiccs in the 
blaze of the light of the Absolute Moiality belongs to the 
unreal world, which the released man sloughs off in com- 
pleteness on finding release. It belongs to the sphcie of 
‘ change ’ and ‘ becoming with which he has nothing moic to 
do Hence the life of the monk was oiiginally under no 
moial law 


Then {1 e. iihen he has realized his identity viith the Jltman) he is 
unaffected by good, unaffected by e\ 11 ’ 

He IS not exalted by good works, he is not degraded by evil works ’ 
He who has found it is no longer sullied by any evil deed ■* 

As water does not cling to a lutus leaf, so no evil deed dmgs to one 
■who knows it ® 


He does net distress himself with the thought, ‘What good have I 
lelt undone, wh it e\ il done ? ’ * 


* For bankara, see Si 11 H , xx'iv 
\lviu 9, S.C 

- Bruiadarmiyakti U , iv 3, 3Z 
^ Ib -v 4 -3 ‘ 
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Ab tiie -water-bird is non dtfiied b> mo-Mng in ihe watcr^ so a 
liberated yogi is not pollnted by merit or by deineiitd 

Evil adheiea not to an enlightened man any i^iore than water ciino-s 
to a leaf, but much sin sticks to the unerdiglitened man, just as lac to 
wood.* ^ 

Abandoning tiuth and falsehood, pleasure and pain the Vedas, this 
world and the next, he shall seek the Atman,® 

And no sin can touch them, though they beliaie and conduct them- 
selves in any Xiay that pleases them-* 

Even the Gtta contains this doctrine 

He who ncitlic’’ loveth nor hateth. nor giieveth, nor desireth, re- 
nouncing good and evil, full of devotion, he is dear to me° 

Thus, in the earliest days, the search for the Atman 
was not conditioned by molality. But soon many men who 
did not knowBiahman but weie eager to come to a realization 
of thiir identity with him became monks Thus the monastic 
life came to be thought of as a discipline leading to knowledge 
of Biahman. Consequently, thiee forms of discipline from 
the life of the hei mit (which we deal wiUi in our next chaptei ) ® 
ueic adopted. Fiist, the piactice of austerities, taj>as was 
accepted by many monks as a means of complete conquest 
over then own souls. The systematic exeiciscsfor the regula- 
tion of breathing and the contiol of the intellectual processes 
called ;^'og'a wcic also adopted by many sannyasis Lastly, 
the law of aJihhsd. haimlessness, was imposed on all, that is, 
the law against killing any animal or bieaking a twig fiom 
any living plant. The conception of Biahman as unaffected 
by any passion gave the lule for theii conduct to outsiders, 
viz Indifference ’’ love and hate, gratitude and resentment, 
envy and pride are to be all ciushed. Hence, also, complete 
chastity, tiuthfiilness and honesty were demanded. As time 
went on, the moral side of monastic life pioduced a beautilul 
ideal of the passive virtues* 

* ^fakabka? atic, 247, 17, * Ib,xi] 299,7. 

^ A -fias' ba, g “5. 'Haiau—d'-aT v'lr. 268. 
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B. The second lesult of depniing Biahman of action was 
that men tended to concc-iite him as impersonal He was sdf- 
coascious thought, f bur not v.:U. Hence it did not seem ! 
natmal to credit timi uith peisonahty. The earliest texts 
are b}- no means consistent in this matter for many passages 
are di'-tinctly theistsc in toneU hut theje can be no doubt 
that the Hither rtflecticn went the sttoager became the diift 
towards an impersonal Supreme. 

C. The third result was this, that Biahman was necessaiily 
conceived as not communicating with man One of the great 
statements which they made about him is that he is ‘ beyond 
the reach of thought and voice'. Ibis phrase is repeated 
thousands of times in the later Uteratuie. HencCj though 
Brahman peivades the whole iimvcise, and is close by us all 
the time, it is quite impossible to woiship him, oi even to 
utter prayer to him He can neilhei hear piai’ci noi leccivc 
worship. We have aheady seen ihat sannyasls gave up 
oidina.iy Hindu woiship. Wo now set that lhahraan cou'd 
not be worshipped. The monk worshipped no one His 
time was spent m lealizing his identity whh Brahman 

D. The fouith result was that he could not be thought of 
as creating the univeise. Such an act would liave involved 
him in kaima In the cailiest liteiatuic phrases may bo found 
which come very nuai leprescnting him as Crenlur, bnt the 
moie careful thinkers avoid such statements ; and the farther 
dov.m the stream we go the more dcaily do wc find the point 
realized. 

These four points will come up again later® 

IV. The rehtwn of these thiiikeis to popular Hinduism 
must also be made dear. We have already seen that they 
gave up completely the woishtp of the Hindu gods. We 
must now note that in the cailiest texts wc find these gods, 
the priests who worship them, their sacrifices^ their liturgy, 
and the books in which these ai‘e enshiincd all spoken, of 

’ Deussen, I'sff ' see also p. 352, be^ow. 

° See below, pp. 244-246, 392-40'^ 
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most contomotuoL sly^^ rs ^^o^tlllGSs to tliC ni3.n wlio ktiOivs 
B iahman. They seem to have shaken themselves free horn 
popular religjon as completely as frorq oidinary society. 
The Vedas and the Vedic School were now useless What 
need had they to sacafice to the gods^ They no longer 
desned those things which Hindus expected to isceive from 
the gods m retuin for their sacrifices 

Butj although it is perfectly plain that they stood apart in 
supreme contempt from the whole Hindu system at first, 
3 "et they raised no protest against eithei the lehgion, or the 
life, or the literature. They weie simply altogether indifferent 
to it. Another thing which stukes one as very strange is 
this, that they did not declare all the old gods fictions of the 
imagination. We should be inclined to think that any mind 
vuile enough to think its ivay through so many obstacles to 
the splendid conception of the one God, spiritual, absolute, 
supieme, would have had vigour and sense enough to see 
that the whole mythology of Hinduism was a web of baseless 
imaginations But that was not so All the philosopheis up 
and down the centuries, even the foundei of Buddhism 
himself, believed in the existence of all the Hindu gods 
They legarded themselves as supeiioi to these gods, and 
neither woishipped nor honouied them any longer; but theie 
was not in their thought sufficient real insight to expel the 
vast noxious grow'th of the pantheon and the mythology fiom 
theii beliefs. The gods are transmigiatmg souls, just like 
men, only through their conduct in past lives they have 
risen to the position of divine beings When their merit is 
consumed, they w'ill be born again, and may possibly be in 
veiy low positions. It is of the utmost consequence that we 
should remember this m all oui study of Indian philosophy , 
for without it the couise of the history is unintelligible. 

The discussions which created this system of philosophy 
did not take place in the Biahmamc schools, but in the stieets, 
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in the forest and at sacrifices , and men of any caste, and 
women also took part in them It was at first a most 
democratic moverx^nt Yet though the movement was 
poweiful enough to send many men out into the forests as 
monks, it might soon have withered' and have produced no 
very permanent lesuit. 

But in this matter the genius of the Erriliman showed 
Its masteily power once more Though the new thouglit 
was so rcvolutionaiy as to diive men away from oidmary 
Hindu woiship and to make them despise the Veda, yet 
the Brahmans saw how it could be tamed They in- 
ti oduced it into their schools and taught it as the last 
and highest subject of the couisu. Students studied the 
sacuficial system first, and then the philosophy They 
called it the Vedanta, i e Veda 4- end, the final aim of 
the Veda Giadually the oial instruction, in whtch^ the 
philosophy was taught, tool: definite shape and was handed 
down fiom teachei to pupil in fixed language, each school 
having Its own sacred deposit. Thus were foimed those 
wonderful treatises which we know as the Upanishads. To 
this period belong only the Bfi/taifaf anja/cn, Chhandogya, 
Taiitirtya, Aiianya, Kaushitaki, and Ktna Upanishads. 
They aie in simple discursive piosc, and show cleaily the 
piocess of transition from the old saciificial teaching of the 
Brahmanas to philosophy We must lemcmbcr that only boys 
of the three highest castes weie admitted to the Biahmanical 
schools, that no gill was admitted, and that only Riahmans 
were allowed to teach. Hence, from this time onward, the 
Vedanta was taught only to men of the three highest castes, 
and only Brahmans were allowed to teach it. 

Note how it was possible to intioduce the new philosophy 
into the schools It could not have happened if the new 
thought had led the monks to a seiious protest .against the 
whole practice of Hinduism as dishonouiing to God , but as 
their attitude to the gods was a good-humouied if superior 
contempt there as no istparab barr cr betw n hen and 
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the old rcLgion , and thus the phdosoph}/ could be dr.>„n 
iutu the schools and shut up under the stem caste rules of the 
Biahmatis ^ 

V. We now pass on to the second period of the history of 
Indian philosophy. Tl'e chaonology heie becomes a httle 
clearei. We may date this period as beginning about 550 B c. or 
soon after. The chief mark ofthp new period is this, that there 
aie now many competing systems of philosophy. The almost 
complete monopoly enjoyed at fiist by the thinkers of the 
Upanishads has passed away Everywheie one meets a 
philosopher with a system of his own and with his following 
of monks It would be impossible, even if it were advisable, 
to give anything like a complete catalogue of the extraordinai y 
vaiiety of belief professed in North India at this time. Thice 
things, howevei, ?ie well woith notice The first of these is 
this, ilfat the one aim of all the systems is to win release from 
transmigration, Each is a philosophy of emancipation- The 
second point is this, that all these philosophers practised the 
monastic life, giving up the world and wandermg about in 
beggary. Though their theories of the woild varied very 
gieatly, they all agreed that m the oidmaiy life of man it was 
impossible, 01 next to impossible, to win 1 el ease. The third 
point is the most mteiesting of all Of the many varied 
schools of thought then existing only three found their w^ay 
to fame and suivived, and these three have one gieat chaiac- 
teiistic in common they all deny the existence of Brahman, 
the Absolute. It is suicly a matter of the very deepest 
interest that this, the foundation of a philosophy so striking 
and so profound, should have already been so seriously 
discredited that the greatest of the new thinkers of the time 
should have turned away from it altogether But the leason 
is not fill' to seek. The Biahman of tire Upanishads is so 
exceedingl}' abstract and tenuous tlrat for the ordinal y man it 
IS very hard to grasp the conception and feel its utility. This 
clearly had become evident to many . so tliat tke acutest 
ll nkers of the p od act al y fo med the r systems w hout 
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using God It is of the utmost importance to realize that, 
though these system-buildeis denied the existence of a supietne 
Spuit, they, lilic thp lest, continued to believe in the existence 
of the Hindu gods. 

The thiee schools which have sun'ived are the Jains, the 
Sankhyas, and the Buddhists The thiec seem to form a soit 
of progressive senes, when taken ur the ordei m which we 
have named them , and tradition suggests that this is also the 
Older of their appearance. 

Jainism in its ideas of the woild stands very near essential 
Hinduism. The woild and souls and the gods are all real 
It does not accept the doctrine of the supieme Atman In 
this matter we may eithei legaid it as representing the old 
unconscious thought of the people befoie the emergence of 
the belief in Brahman, oi as maintaining a sceptical attitude 
to that philosophic conception. The forinei is piobably the 
best way to look at the matter; for eaily Jainism is moic 
closely connected with animism than with philosophy. Theie 
IS veiy little speculation m it Indeed we shall undei stand 
the system best if we think of It as mciely a specialization 
and intensification of the old hermit^ discipline under the 
influence of an extreme reveience foi life and of a dogmatic 
belief that not only men, animals, and plants, but the smallest 
pai tides of earth, file, vatei, and wind are endowed with 
living souls. Consequently, a veiy large pait of the Jam 
monk’s attention was directed to using the extiemest cate 
not to injure any living thing.® So eagei were the Jains to 
pait with the world to the utteimost that many of their monks 
wore not a sciaff of clothing Twelve yeais of most severe 
asceticism veie necessary for emancipation. Aftev that, if 
a monk did not wish to live longei, he was xecommended 
to starve himself to death. 

The Sankhya system also holds that the woild and souls 
and the gods are real, but a large sceptical element comes in , 
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for Safilvhyas say that the soul is slot the organ of the 
intellect aal 01 volitional life of man. 

Philosophically, the system is a dualism. It denies the 
existence of the Supreme, and teaches the existence of prahfiti, 
an eteinal fundamental substance from which all phenomenal 
nature auscs, and of innumerable individual souls, existing as 
godsj demons, men, animals, and plants. Every soul is an 
eternal self-conscious spiiit, but without desire, or object, or 
power to act. It is light, but no moie than light The soul 
IS eternally fiee, but, through its association with mattei, the 
man believes himself to be bound. Every man who will 
accept the Sankhya philosophy and lead a life of world- 
1 enunciation as a sannyasi will in time awake to the know- 
ledge of the tuie relation between the soul and mattei and 
will thus reach emancipation. His soul will be set fiee from 
matter, and thereafter will live for ever in that isolation 
{kmvalyd) which is its native light and joy 

It is most sinking that the individual soul is conceived 
m this system precisely as Brahman is concei’icd in the 
Upanishads. Intelligence, self-consciousness, freedom fiom 
desue, from action, from karma, and from suffering, and 
isolation fiom phenomenal existence, are the maiks of spa it 
and the spiiitual life to eaily Indian thinkcis. 

The Sankhya has not had any great influence as a religious 
system But the chaiacter of its principles compelled those 
who held it to think out the way in which the things of 
the univeise come into existence and also the relation of 
the soul to matter. The metaphysical and psychological 
doctiines which they reached in this process’ wtie found to be 
acceptable in the main to Indian thinkeis, and they were 
therefore adopted at a later date, with or without modification, 
by all the schools It wmuld take fai too long to e.xpound 
these ideas fully, but it is important? that we should grasp the 
two most salient features of this part of the system. 

We take first the process whereby the things of nature 
CO e to be. During a pralaya or period between the d s- 
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solut on and tie reappearance of the world, mattei is in its 
qidesi.e!:i.t, invisible, impalpable state ; it is i}rakr%tt. When 
the raornent for a, new cication come=, there is evolved from 
this piiraordial stuff a subtle cosmic substance called buddJa 
(lotdligcnce) From buddht is evolv(?d a second subtle cosmic 
substance called ahahtkma {egoism) Fiom ahavikdra aic 
evolved five subtle cosmic elements, euith, air, watei, fise 
cthei Finally, fiom these fite subtle elements are evolved 
the actual constituents of matter, eaith, an, watei, fiie, ether 
Thia series of emanations from beginning: to end is maleiial. 

Next comes the psychological problem, The two subtle 
cosmic substances, (intelligence) and (egoism), 

reappear m the mdividiian Here ahmhhdra evolves anorher 
subtle substance called mams (mind), and with it the five 
senses, each conespondingto one o*' the constituents of matter, 
and With them the five oigans of action. Once moie the 
whole senes of emanations is puiely physical Now, tlie 
sigqificant point to be giasped is that the whole of om inner 
life, iiitellectual and volitional, is held by Sankhyas to be 
conducted by these physical substanccb. Man has no real 
personal life* the belief that we ihuik and will is a pine 
hallucination Ail that happens within us is the woik of 
these physical powers The senses, straining outv ard, obtain 
impressions of p'lj-sical things, because they coiiespond 
to them. The iminas leceives these impressions fiom the 
senses and conveys them to ahamkara and buddhi. This 
Litter power disci iraiiiates the impressions of the senses and 
acts upon them. Thus all our inner life is physical and thcie 
IS no pcisona! activity in ic. 

What, then, does the soul do ? The btif-conscious soul, 
enmeshed in the body, sheds the light of its self-consdousncss 
upon these inner oigans , and the man, confusing this self- 
conscious light uith the automatic phj'sical uoik of the inner 
oigani, foims the foolish fancy, ‘I personally do all this,’ 
stamps each scnse-impression as it passes thiough akamkdf'a 
a? ‘mine’ and calls the discrimination and dete’-m ‘nation of 
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.he iuJdli mine aiso. The soul has thus nothing to do 
uith intellectual or moral life' that is all carried on outside 
the soul The process may be graphically represented thus ; 
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Gautama, the Buddha. like the Jain and the Sahkitya 
leaders, denied the existence of the Supreme , but he ivent 
still fuithcr. The Saukhyas had depiiued the soul of all real 
share in life. Buddha took the next step he denied the 
existence of the soul altogether. 

In contrast vdth Jainism, Buddhism recommended a mild 
asceticism, but condemned self- toi ture, and sought emancipa- 
tion by knowledge, and i igkt living Hence the Buddhist "lonk 
piessed on beyond the Hindu monk m the matter of morality, 
and Buddhist ethics cxeicised a ptecious influence later on in 
Hinduism’. The know ledge which Buddha taught was summed 
up in three pi opositions, known as ‘ the tlneecharacteiisties oi 
being’: namely, 

jViJ its constituents are tiansitoiyj 

All its constituents aie Inisery ; 

Ail its constituents are laeldug in an ego 
This last proposition is the most important. If nothing has 
an ego, then the world has no God. man has no soul and a 1 
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things aie plicnoinenal Man consists of five giuups of pheno- 
menal dements Desire is the powei that leads to the foima- 
tion and the p-cseryation of the individual Buddha’s method 
of life’- leads to the el mmation of desire, and hence to the 
dissolution of the mdnidual. This linsistciice on desue pio- 
duced large lesults later on. 

The Buddhist woid for emancipation is nirvana, the etymo- 
logical mcanino of which is extinction, i c of a light It is 
used 111 tuo senses A man who lives faithfully as a Buddhist 
monk will experience the imvana of lust, hatred, and igno- 
lance At death he will pass into final nirvana' he will not 
be born again No one knows whethci Buddha believed final 
iiiivana to be annihilation or not He tefused to discuss that 
question But what is absolutely clear is that the character- 
istics of final nirvana are identical wnth the negative character- 
istics of the philosophic Brahman and of the individual soul 
in the Sanhhya system, viz. isolation fiom phenomenal life, 
from desue and fiom action, fieedom fiom tiansmigration and 
karma fiom pain and fiom suffeiing Nuvana in Jainism is 
conceived in pieciscly the same way 

The Saukhya, Buddhist, and Jam systems had one point 
in common with the Vedanta: the monks of all foui sjestems 
practised no w'orship The thiee had also one point of oidci 
in common which distinguished them from the Vedanta 
only men of the thiee twice-boin classes could study the 
Upanishads and the system of the Vedanta; while the 
monastic oiders of the other thiee systems were open to all 
men Buddhists and Jams had each an Older of nuns also 
The Sankhyas remained in Hinduism, while the 'other two 
philosophies went out and finally became distinct religions. 
The leason for this breach did not lie in their doctrines 
These could have easily been accommodated within Hinduism, 
The leason is that they would not submit to being included 
in the Brahmanic schools and bi ought under tlie authority of 


% 
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Biahmans, while tlic Sankhyas agreed Hence the Sankhya 
syblem is to this da}'’ acknowledged to be one of the ortiio- 
dwX philosophic systems of the coimtiy Their denial of the 
existence of God did not stand in the way at all From this 
point, then Buddhism ^and Jainii,m drop out of Hinduism, 
though they continue to inhucnce the lehgion of the country 
veiy seiiously foi more than fifteen hundred years 

VI We know veiy httle about what happened in the school 
of the Vedanta dining the five centuries piecedmg our eia 
Doubtless an unending succession of tv ice-born students 
leained the Upanishads from the lips of their gui us, and at 
some time duirag those centuiies the fiist attempt to system- 
atise the doctrines of the Vedanta in a set of sutras occuired. 
These aie aphoiisms of the biicfest and most piegnant 
description, reqmung a commentary to make thtir meaning 
dear But ot all this we hate no recoid. The one thing that 
stands out m full ccitainty is that towaids the Christian eia 
the school lose to extraoidinaiy influence among thinking 
men; for, as we shall see, its leading doctiines won their way 
in whole or in pait into all the leading sects 

But, though we cannot trace the history of the school during 
those centuiics, a little of its hteialun. has survived. The best 
pdit of it F the little gioup of veise Upanishads, the Kdthaka, 
hd, Svetdsvatai a, Miindaka and Mahdudi dyana The pithy 
aphoristic charactei of these poems shows that they iveic 
wntten to be committed to memory. In the mam they teach 
what was taught in the cailiest Upanishads, but there aieaiso 
several new points to notice. There is fiist the appeaiance, 
especially in the Kdthaka, of a number bf Sankhya ideas 
and phrases, which show that the two schools weie drawing 
ntaicr to one another. 'Along with those aie a number of 
lefeieiices to Yoga methods, but, as yoga exercises were 
probably introduced among the monks at a veiy early period, 
ihcse need occasion no surprise. The most notewoithy fact, 
however is that a new theistic strain of thought makes its 
appearance m these poems, especia ly n tl e f rst three It is 
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very slight in the Kathaka, moie maiked in the lia but very 
prominent indeed in th.e ^vetasvatai a Cleaily there was 
a group of men in^ the school of the Vedanta who believed 
that Brahman was peisonal In the Svctdsvatma he is 
identified with the ancient Vedic god Riidra. Tire grace of 
God IS hc!c spoken of in connexion with Biahman, and the 
or loving faith of the devotee of a ptrsonai god, is once 
rcfeiied to 

Aftei the Cbiistian era we get a little moic light on the 
liistory of the Vedanta By this time the six oithodox schools 
of philosophy ^ were all in existence, and each was taught 
by means of a sOtra-manual elucidated with a cominentaiy. 
From time to time a new set of Sutias, or an amended 
edition of an old set, might foice its way to the front and 
become the recognized manual of a school In other cases 
a sutra-'.’mrk might lemain the standaid woik for ccntuiies 
That is what happened in the school of the Vedanta. For 
many ceutuues Badaiayana's Vcdanta-sutras have stood 
SLipieme. At quite an eaily date it vvas recognized as inspncd , 
and ever since has been a pait of the canon of the Vedanta. 
No one knows w^hen it was wuttea Various dates fiom the 
Chiistian era down to the fourth centui}- have been suggested 
for it The tendency at piescnt is towards an early date It 
is quite clear than it is founded on earlier manuals. 

The theistic tendencies of the veise Upanishads culminate 
in the BliagavadgttS, a remarkable poem which ocems as an 
episode in the Mahdbirdrala, and which is one of the funda- 
mental scuptures of the Vishnuite sect. Scholam arc not all 
agieed as to how the Glia came to be what it is, but probably 
all would acknowledge that, in its piesent foim at least, 
it IS post-Chiistian We deal with it at gi eater length in 
Chapter IX Heie we merely want to lealizc its relationship 
to the school of the Vedanta The following is the Prusthdua- 
traya or triple canon of the school • 

^ These fall into three pairs, the KarMa RUvMmsa and the Vedanta, 
the nd he Yo^ he Vtus sAtia snd xht Nyi a 
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{a) The Upamshads. 

{b) The BLagavadgltd. 

Cl') Tlie Vsdd/ita-silt! as 

^ ft 

Slow a sectarian woik such as the Gl^a is ever came to occupy 
this position is a mosi difficult question It teaches that 
Biahnian is personal, that he is identical uith Vishnu, and that 
tie became mcainate in Kiishiia This is all veiv stiange 
111 the school which sprang hom the teaching of the Bri- 
/iaddrait)aka and Chhdndogya Upamshads and which ac- 
cepts Badaiayana’s Vedduta-sutras as an mspiied expression 
of its teaching Badaiayana’s work does not acknowledge 
the doctrine of incarnations and is in no sense scctaiian 
Some scholais suppose theie was a long-contmued stiuggle 
between the Vishnuite Church and the Vedanta school and 
that the Gita maiks a stage of compromise m that war. To 
the present writer it seems more likely that horn the veiy 
beginning iheie weie Vedantists who tended to think of 
Biahman as personal, that they leaned on the theistic expres- 
sions of the eaiiicst Upamshads for support, that the theistic 
elements of the verse Upanishads are evidence of their presence 
in the school, and that the Gild marks rather the moment 
when the leadcis of the Vishnuite sect, feeling the need of the 
support of the Vedanta, joined foiccs with the theists within 
the school The discussion in Chapter IX will make this 
theoiy much moie comprehensible ' 

VII. Weie this a woik on the philosophy of the Vedanta, it 
would be necessaiy to discuss the work of Sankara at con- 
sideiable length, but, as oui purpose is to uiideistand Hindu- 
ism as a lehgion, we need only diaw out the’significant points 
in his histoiical position. He is said to have been born in 
South India m the yeai 788 A D., and scholais believe he lived 

* The question is often asked whetherihe or the Veda/tla-suti ai. 
IS the earlier work. The truth probably is that each M ork is the result of 
growth and progressive editing, and that they were thus parallel rather than 
successive m origin. If this is so, we can believe that the Vcdatita-siltj iii 
e (j- L) the <7/ J as a‘l cu y com nen ora say and "h-- the C’tS 
refer o be V ft u t?/ nr n he ph bra] rta rfli padtus u jp 

O ■> 
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unhl about S50 A D He was a sannyasi of the school of the 
Vedanta; and his fame lests on his commentaiies on the 
Upanishads, the BJiagavadglia and tlie Veddnta-sfitras, his 
gicatest woik being his bhdshya on the Vcddnia ^utras. 

He vvas a man of great kaimng and of high philosophic 
abilit}' He worked out the Vedanta plnlosophy so as to 
make it a moie self-consistent system than it ever was befoie 
Necessarily, in the piocess ceitain points became elaborated 
iihich give foim and character to his mteipietation. Of these 
the most important aic the emphatic declaiation that Biahimn 
IS impersonal, the equally express declaration thar the woild 
IS not only worthless as compared with Brahman but is in 
veiy tiuth illusion, vidyd, and the positing of an illusoiy 
peisonal god, the lower Brahman, Biahma, as the lulei of 
the world of maya and the object of theistic woiship. 

For our purpose the points that aie most significant aic 
those we discussed above’- in seeking to undcistand what is 
meant by the doctrine that Brahman is actioniess 

A. Since Biahman is actioniess, he is non-moral - We saw 
how' clearly this is recognized in the early literature We 
saw also that, according to the Vedanta, nothing but know- 
ledge can obtain emancipation, and nothing else is nceiled 
Moiaiity is without significance in this raattei This point is 
dealt vvith by Sankara at the beginning of his great com- 
mentary, and is most cleaily set foith. 

B Since Brahman was conceived as actionles.s the eaily 
thinkeis tended towards an impersonal theology Sankara’s 
systematic thinking led him to the definite lesult that Biahman 
IS impersonal. Here theistic thinkeis diffeied senously from 
him as we shall see But Sankaia in the severe consistency 
of his thought made the human spiiit impeisonal also In the 
full Vedantic account of man as given by him the soul is 
encased in several physical sheaths, and m these physical 

^ See above, pp 228-232 

^ In Sankara be is e-ver pure, but he has no character, and no moial act 
la art b ed o him 
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sheaths a e all the personal and mosai facuRies Thus Sahhara 
frankly makes the divine-buman spine impersonal and unmoral. 
This doctiine of sheaths is clearly derived., pnmauly from the 
well-known passage in th<‘ anandavaili of the T^ittiuya Vpani^ 
shad , but it seems to have aiisen under the infiuencc of the 
baukhya doctrine set fo/th above ^ as the foJiouing diagiam 



VEDANTA 3ANKHYA 

mind, vianas = 

disce-’-ninenf, z-rjaana — muidU 

bliiS, anandii, ah-mAara — aAahAata. 

C. Since Biahman « cut off fro’ni all cotninunlcatiuii with 
nianj he cannot be woi shipped The eaily sannj'asis, in con- 
sequence, woi shipped no one. But in Sankaia we have some- 

’ pp 137-339- 
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thing very different. The early thinkcis acknowledged the 
existence of all the gods: but they disdained to woiship these 
temporal y, transmigrating beings Snhkaia. on the other 
hand, u oishippcd them and taught their wojship. He says 
they do not eat the sacrifices but hc^'acknow ledges that they 
enjoy them, and he explains how a god can be present at a 
number of diffeient places at the same moment to leceive and 
enjoy the sacrifices Fuither. he tecognizcd the use of idols, 
and is himself icpiesenlcd by idols and woishipped as a 
divinity in many temples to-day. 

D. Since Brahman is actionless, he cannot be conceived as the 
Cieator. This thought is veiy explicit in Sahkaia Brahman 
is the souice of the woild. but theie is no action involved in 
Its production. All that Brahman does is mcie spoit, 
and thus involves no karma 

The full significance of the development of the Vedanta 
philosophj'' Mill be considered when \vc have Ocfoie us the 
history of the sects \vhich worship Vishnu and Siva, 

I See below, IX 403-407. 
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THE YELLOW ROBE 

I It is most necessaiy at the outset to distingi,is1i between 
the practice of austerity and asceticism. Austerity is the 
cndmance of pam in order to gain pleasure, pov\er, oi some 
other mateiial end. Asceticism, on the othei hand, is the 
endurance of pain oi the giving-up of comforts in order to 
gam moial or spiiitual ends. Austeiityissecu]ai,matciial:stic; 
asceCicism is moial and lehgious’- 

Among most piimitive peoples we find the practice of various 
foims of abstinence and self-toi ture, which may be summed up 
under the woid austerities. At certain significant periods in 
the life of both men and women these have to be undergone 
as tests of cndmance and forms of discipLne In the case of 
diought or famine oi any othei seiious trouble, attempts arc 
made by means of self-denial or self-inflicted pain to persuade 
the gods to icmove the calamity. All these practices rest on 
the idea that pains bring gains, and that it is woith while 
enduring a certain amount of suffering to obtain a greater 
boon Sometimes the belief takes the definite form that the 
gods delight m seeing men under pain, or» that by suffering 
demons may be ciicumvented, or that ‘pain is the root of 
merit 

We find phenomena of the same geneial character, but 
much moie developed, among thc.Indo-Aiyans, towaids the 
end of the period of the Rigveda, and onwards into the time 

' Secant. 'a E P E 

* Aivagbosha JB di futchania viu 18. 
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of the Biahmaaas The woicl foi au'.teiities is iapas It is 
conceived as a mighty power Ihc Cieator undciwent fujtas 
befoie He created hire r\oild^ Tiuln and Right aie born of 
tr7/>ai ^ In the gieat bjmn of Cieation in the Rigveda the one 
Reality is born from lapas^ Manyi'' the pcisonification of 
Wrath, is a mighty wairior thtough The ‘fatheis’, 

phiis, piactiscd tapas^ when they weic on the eaith p so aKo 
the se\en Rishis ® The puipose they had in view was the 
w inning of bliss Tbi ough then ttipas thc}'' became invincible , 
they won hear en ® Thiough fapas the \vo> Ids can be conquered '* 
The saciificeis speak of themselves as practising tapas^'^ and 
the austeiity of the students of the Biahmanical schools is 
alluded to in another hymn Theie is no mention of men 
living a life of austenty as such, unless scholais be right in 
thinking that the Mitiii of the following veises is a man who 
has won his extraoidinaiy powcis by tapas As scyual 
fcatuies ol the practice of latci days appeal m the lines, it is 
probable that the conjecture is light: 

The Mums, girdled wit'-' the wind, weai dirty rolies of saffron line 
They, following the wind’s swift couise, go whore the gods have gone 
befoie. 

The Muni, made associate in the holy work of cveiy gniJ, 

Looking upon ail vniicd fuims, dies llirough Ihe legion of fhc au.^" 

Heie wfc have the yellow lobe, which through all the centunes 
has been the commonest symbol of the austcic life in India, 
and also the miiaculous power which enables the devotee to 
fly through the air and to mingle with the gods 

The ends aimed at, then, by these practices at this lime 
were invincibility, w^ailike piowess, miiaculous poweis,hca\cn 




^ hitiiipLithti B., XL V. 8, 1. 

" RigOtda, 190 , AtliaJi'iiveifa \v l, 3 
^ Rtgvtdj, \ 129 3 

A'n’t van, X. 83, 2-3 ; AtJuava'vt.ihi^vj 32, 3-3 
’ ALi;U’^ai7, X 154, 0 , 4 " R/gVida, x 109, 4 
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Those who practised tapas did so «ith a to personal 
jain It was not yet asceticism, but aubtenty. 

II The second stage is veiy similar to t^ie fii st Heie, too, 
the main aim seems tc be mateiialstic, the endurance of bodily 
toilLiic, oi abstinence f?om ivhat is pleasant, in ordei to win 
magic poweis and such like But ascetic motives now begin 
to mingle with the old ideas so distincth', that 've aie justified 
in distinguishing this peiioJ fiom the preceding. We have 
heie reached a leal asceticism 

Tne men who show these chaiacteiistics lived in the forest 
and built themselves huts of wood or leaves in some pleasant 
spot ncai a streamd The older seems to have come into 
existence in the period of the Biahmanas. perhaps about 
700 B. C, They were called vanaj^rasi/ias, forest-dwelleis 
We shei.il call them hermits The name foi a collection of 
then, huts is airavia This woid means hterallj’, ‘a place for 
self-nioitilication ’, but in oidinary usage the idea of a residence 
came to the front. It is thcrcfoie tianslated ‘heimiUge’, 
They wore coats of baik or skin,® diessed iheir hair in 
matted biaids,"* and lived laigely on woodland faie But 
they kept stoies of giain and weic allowed a fiie to cook 
their food, if they wished it 

But they did no woik of any kind. Their life had but one 
interest, they gave then undivided time and attention to 
religious exeicises. They kept up the tiaditional worship of 
the gods by piayei, hymn, and sacnfice with great caie,'^ 
although unable to perform the greater sacrifices They 
subjected themselves to latbci seveie discipline. Three points 
must be noted 

They pinctised vaiious methods of austeiity, tupas, enduring 
evticme cold and heat, stiange food, most painful postuies, 
and such like They believed that by subjecting themselves 

1 Ra7naya?ia, II Kl - 

® GauUw'a^ ui 34; Vasnhiha, is r, Baud/it^ynu, 111. 3, 19, Apa~ 
iiamba 11 9, 22, I , RamayLtna, II xv'ivip 
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to toitLiie they could acquire miraculous poweis, for examplCj 
the powei of flying through the aii, of rendeiing themselves 
invisible, or of m?king tlie gods do whatever they liked 
Self-tortuie was also believed to puiify the man's moial natuie 
and to biing him near the gods. 

Amongst these men there also giadually giew up a seiics 
of physical and intellectual, exeicises, meant to train the 
body and the mind They began in bodily postures and 
bieathing exeicises which weie intended to subdue the senses 
and quiet the body, and passed on to intellectual exercises 
intended to control the attenbon, to still the mind, and to lead 
up to ecstatic trances. This discipline was regarded as a 
blinging of both body and mind under the yoke, and was 
finally called yoga, 1 e ‘ yoking ’ ^ 

The idea that life is sacred was vciy strong in heimitages, 
so that it became the lule that a heimit must not kill any 
aniniaU At fiist there seems to have been no rule te.stiicting 
the heimit to vegetarian diet In scvcial law-books he is 
allowed to eat the flesh of animals if killed by other animals ^ 
01 given him by a householder The idea was that the man 
who wanted to live the holy life must avoid taking life. This 
law was called harmlessness, ahvhsa. Ilcncc in the Rauid- 
}ana one of the most beautiful featuics of the Iici milage is the 
countless thouiands of birds and beasts that live thcic in 
perfect peace ‘ 

But, although these hermits gave up the life of the city and 
the quest of gam, they did not cut themselves adrift from 
society. As we have alicady seen, they continued the saciifi- 
cial worship. The worship of ancestors'* was also letained, 
and distinctions of caste were not lost sight of The hei mit 
was allowed to have his wife with him in the foicst, if he so 
desired , and children were ficqiiently born in the hermitages. 
When Runia was sent into banishment, Sica decided to go 

^ Deuosen, 3S4fF - Baudhayana, 111. 19, Afanu, \u S. 
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^vfth him ; and they became hcimits. '\\eaiing coats of bark, 
living in a foiest-hut. and eating woodland fare, Smiilarly, 
w'hen the five Pandavas went into exile, Di^upadi accompanied 
them, and shared their hermk-life m the Kamj-aka foiest In 
the case, however, of w'tinior-heimit's such as they weie the 
lule against killing animals was not enfoiced. They hunted 
the deer of the foiest Many^ hermits, on the other hand, 
hied in celibacy, and even gave up the use of a hut. As time 
went on, the lule tended to become stricter^ 

It IS not possible to form an exhaustive catalogue of the 
practices of these austeie ascct.cs No man will ever be able 
to tell the self-inflicted hoirois which the forests and mountains 
of India have witnessed, Fasting caiiiect to the point of 
extreme emaciation is one of the commonest mctliods Sdence 
fiequcntly continued for veiy long periods is anolhet. Among 
the more usual foiras are the endurance of fiightful heat or 
excessive cold , the use of unnatural food ; the tolerance of 
unspeakable dirt , the maintenance of a fixed position for 
weeks, while unimaginable vermin creep over the body and 
feed upon it , and painful postuies maintained for many 
months or even yeais, until the limbs become useless ^ 

Men believed that by scif-toiture almost anything could be 
accomplished. They thought that by tortuie they could get 
whatever they longed foi, whether wealth, strength, valour, 
kingship, high position^ childien, or good fortune. The best 
illustration of this is pci baps the case of Visvamutra, who, 1 

though a Kshatnya by bath, is said to have attained Biahman- 
hood after thousands of >eais of supeihuman austerities But 
magical poweis seem to have been more desired than anything 
else. Men sought powei over thcii enemies, ovei their friends, ' 

ovci nature, ovei the thiee woilds, even over the gods They 
sought freedom from mortal wounds/ power to fly through 
the ail, powei to piocuie whatever they wanted. The cuise ^ 
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of a hermit was a thing of utmost diead, as may be seen in 
the plot of the famous Indian diama, Sahitniala} His piaycr 
was equally poweiful. The gods and demigods came down at 
Bharadvaja’s lequest, and picpaied a heavenly banquet foi 
Rama, Sita, and then tiain.“ The?- Vindhyas bowed their 
wooded tops that Agastya might pass, ^ and Jahnu diank up 
the Ganges at one diaught"*^ Through their austerities many 
hermds are believed to have lived lor ceniuiics oi even 
millenniums, and to have lived without food ’ Hermits might 
even become gods through long-continued austeiitics. The 
gods were often afiaid that they would be dethroned by some 
persistent hermit with his unbounded austei ities , “ and the 
way in which they usually sought to meet the danger was to 
send down a heavenly nymph to diaw the ascetic away from 
his self-torture ’’ 

A special foim of teaching, called aranyaka, i. c. belonging 
to the forest, seems to have been given to young men who 
were about to enter upon the hermit life The essential 
element in this foitst teaching was an attempt to spii dualize 
the sacrifice by means of allcgoiy This instuiction would 
then form the basis of the hei mil’s mcdilatioii ui the foiest. 

The foimation of this hermit piacticc seems to antedate the 
appeaiance of the doctiinc ol tiansiiiigitilion. In none of the 
elements of the discipline is the influence of karma visible. 
Even as early as the Chhdndogya Upanishad'^ this life is 
mentioned as a distinct leligious vocation alongside the life of 
the student and the life of the householdei. In Gnidama’s 
Dharniasuii which dates from about ^co E. C., detailed 
regulations aie Lfid down for the heimit lile; and we find 
numeious desenptions of these anchoiitcs and then hcimitages 
in the eailiest paits of the Raindyana and of the MaJidldiarata, 

Whvt w'as it that led to the foimation of tins peculiar 

‘ Cf, also Ra.may,-tm. I. vlviii. ' Ib , H, \ci ^ Jb , HI xi 

■* Ib , I vliv 

^ Mdnpakain' lived ten thousand years oil an RCwdy.tna, III \i. 
'J I e Sarop’-aJt^is I'ved on light Ih m i-i li >b 'Ii x* 

See be ow ji 298 '1x2 * II 26—35 
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d sCipLne’ Frobably in cast.ng about for a mode of hfe le^s 
luxuiious and more holy than the oidinary life of cities iii 
Noith India then, it occuued to them that the simple life led 
by the far-away ancestois of the race, while they- livt,d ni the 
foiest and had leaint n-^ithei to till the soil nor weave gar- 
nieiits, would be pleasing to the gods and likely to lead to 
liohness. This would account for the forest life, the hut of 
leaves, the tangled hair, the coat of bark or skin and the 
simple woodland fare. In the earliest surviving set of rules 
for the life of the hermit it is laid down that he must not enter 
a village, nor step on ploughed land This legulation also 
fits in well with the idea that this form of asceticism was 
a 1 eversion to primitive life, hkc the case of the Rechabites 
In the Old Testament and other instances elscwheie. In one 
of the Dhaimasutias ^ the value of the hermit life is put down 
to its being hkc the life buds and beasts 

ni. As wc have seen above,' the new doctrine of trans- 
migration and k.aima bioke in upon the old life and the old 
thought with elemental force, transforming many things, 
altering relationships and upsetting the balance of the old 
theology. The nioie icfiective men, stiried to the very depths 
by their loathing foi the icpeated biiths and deaths and the 
nevei-ending sorrow of oidinaiy' existence, were eagerly # 

looking for a means of i eleasc 

A- Many suggestions weie made; but it was the doctrine 
of Brahman and of man’s identity with God that laid hoid 
of the best men with most foice. Realizing the freedom, 
the spirituality, and the peace of Brahman in contrast with 
the sonow and bondage of the vvoild, ahd believing the 
staitling doctiine of theii own identity with Biahmaii, they 
felt it impossible to live the oidmary life of men any longer. 
Emancipated fioin the fiuits of action by their new know- 
ledge, they could not again subject’themselves to the enchain- 
ing life of action. They must live a Hfe more worthy of 

^ Caufama, iii. 32-33. Cf. Manu. vi 16. 
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Biahman. They no longer desiied wealth, position, success, 
children, plcasuie Human life and all eaithly things were 
not only empty and worthless but evil powers, clouding the 
soul with Ignorance, and entangling it moie and more m the 
net 0 ^ buth 3nd death The whole woild of phenomena was 
inheientiy antagonistic to the spuitual life They thciefore 
dcL.ided to divest themselves of evciy element of the common 
Ihe of maiU They rcnomiced the woiship of the god':, 
woidiip of their ancestois, caste, home, the use of fire,“ 
marii-ige, family, money, propeity, amusements, work of every 
1 ind and ordinaiy food and diess, and lived a wandciuig life, 
getting then food by begging. Theii aim was to lay aside 
everything that belonged to the spbeie of karma, i. e. the 
whole world Thus the word sannyasa, which may be trans- 
ited ‘ iciiunciation ‘ world-sun endcr’, was used lo designate 
theii piactice as a whole They wcie thcicfoie called sanu- 
jHus, Rcnounccis. Since they wandcicd about and begged 
their biead, they weie called parnn ajaktts, VVandeieis, bhikshus.^ 
Beggars All this is true of each of the great schools of the 
time, of Buddhists and Jams as well as of Hindus. We shall 
L.i,3e tlie word ‘ Monlc ' as the best word for covering a!I schools 
and all disciplines. 

Thus, when a man decided to adopt this liie, he gave up hts 
woik, tinned away fioin the woiship of the god-s, abandoned 
his piopeity, parents, wife, childien, home, and, with them, the 
Worship of his ancestors, shaved lus head and hud aside his 
sacied thiead,'' his clothes and ornaments. He then put on 
either a yellow robe, like the Munis of the Rigveda, oi a mere 
rag lound his lorns, oi went staik naked He can led a staff 
{ianda) and a beggai's bowl, and daily begged the food he 
needed. He spent his time Uigcly in silent meditation, 

“ Seeabo\e, pp 224-225 

“ Hence the sannyasl is buiied, not burnt. 

® At a later date it became cusLomary to peiform the fiineia! serMce 
over the tnan who was Lecominv a sajanvjsV to indic.iie fhat he was 
bJ ot e u off orn ocicty M ahdn n aTixi 7 vi 339 
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jee! ing solit^idc, avoiding viJages, ex(,ept wLen the hout for 
begging his food came lound. He slept in a cave or at the 
lOot of a tiee. 

Many of the monks in their anxiety to ttin selease, adopted, 
111 addition to all their 4 enunciations, the old forms of self- 
moitification tapas,’- in the belief that by these potent self- 
iiillicted tortiiics they would the sooner conquer the stubboin 
sensual tendencies of the body and the dense ignoiance of the 
soul, which were the chief hindrances to true knowledge and 
final I e! ease It is most cuiious that these piactices, which 
weie oiigmally resorted to in order to secure mateiial blessings, 
should now be used to ciush out the desire for these things. 

The monk usually also adopted the bodily and mental 
exeicises which had been formed in the heimitages fer the 
progres‘'ive lestiaint of body and mind, and were called yoga, 
which means ‘yoking’, ‘means of restraint’.® The physical 
side of yoga was m two parts. The yogi practised postures 
and breathing exercises. He ieained to sit absolutely motion- 
less in certain postuics which weie believed to be favomable 
to peace of mind and to meditation, thus learning to restrain 
aid control his limbs and hts senses Eieathing exercLes 
wcie believed to puiify the man and to enable him to contiol 
his imvard oigans But both postures and biei thing exercises 
weie meicly the physical preliminaries and foundations of the 
intellectual exorcises These began in simple meditation on 
symbolic woids oi on religious ideas, but they culminated in 
an attempt to exclude the phenomenal woild from the mind 
altogcthci, the idea being that in this ivay the human spirit 
would come ncaici the Divine. The concentration of the 
whole intellccLual faculty on a single point to the exclusion of 
all phenomena, the meiging of one’s consciousness of pluiality 
in an ecstatic vision of unity, was conceived to be the best 
way of approaching God. To think nothingness w’as believed 
to be the path which led to the apprehension of the Absolute 


Soc abov pp 48 249. 
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At qaite an early date the law of aliuiisa,^ which had grown 
up in the htimitages, w'as imposed on the monk, forbidding 
him to kill an animal or even to bieak a living twig fiom 
a tiee oi to destio}- seeds All action would pioduce karma 
but the act of taking life would puidiice vciy b td kaiina 
indeed 

As \\c saw above, •• the monk was at fiist subjected to no 
moral rules, lloiality bung no m.iik of Brahni in, it was nut 
demanded of the man who was identical with Biahman But 
as the monk begged his food from householders day by day 
and had frequent intercomse with othei monks and the geneial 
public, a simple code of conduct became necessary. Here too 
the conception of Biahman gave the main piinciple, namely, 
Indifference ^ as Biahman lived in peifect peace, untioubicd by 
love, halted, desire, envy, giatitude, ambition, or icsentmcnt, 
the monk was taught to conquer and crush out all his passions 
He must neither love nor hate any one, must show neithei 
gratitude for favours nor icsentmcnt at ciuclty lie must be 
iiidiffeicnt to all men, feeling neilhei attachment for the good 
nor lepulsion for the evil 

The learned look with mdifleicnce alike upon a wise and couiteous 

BiMiman, a cow, an elephant, a god, oi an Oiilcastc.'’ 

This rule was quite m keeping w-ith the monastic ideal of com- 
plete control over both bodj' and mind Unless a man’s mind 
was at peace with itself, with othuis, and with the outside 
woild, it was impossible to induce that motionlessness of the 
body and that stillness of the soul which weic sought so 
eagerly. Hence '■lie monk was bid to be gentle m speech and 
behavioui to all, nevei lescnting an injiuy nor answeiing 
insult with hard woids, but evei picserving a peaceful and 
humble demeanour The perfect detachment of Brahman 
also necessitated complete chastity on the part of the monk 

^ See above, p 250 ^ Eaudh&yana, ii 10, 18, 2 ; Vasnhiha^ x 3 

® Ganiama, id. 20; 23. * See p 230 “ See p. 231. 

® GCfa, V. 1 8 , cf V. 19, lx 29. 

' VanskOu x 2p 30 1 eussen, 72 3S2. 
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There t!.js grc,v up a code of bchav.oar cxpr^==cd 
vous, which eveiy nuvice had to take (i) ahiihsa, i :;) truthful- 
ness, (5) no stealing, (4) chastity, (5) hb^iahtyd Giaduady 
ihe value of character foi the development of the monk made 
itself moie distinctly felt , and so, hcie and there, in the verse 
Upanfshads and later literatuie, moral conditions for the 
attainment of Biahman appear:, 

Who has not ce?sed fiom wickedness, 

Who IS not tranqud and concentrated, 

Whose heait is not at peace, 

Cannot attain him even by knowledge* 

B As time went on, the number of schools that sought to 
vvm emancipation became exceedingly nuraeious. The variety 
of pnilosophic conception of God, man, and the world taught 
at the beginning of the fifth century B c in noilhein India 
from%Taxila to Rajagriha is peifectly wondeiful In an old 
Buddhist book sixtj -two distinct heiesies are biicfly character- 
wed They difl'eied in their monastic rules to some extent 
also Most of these schools soon passed out of cx,istence, and 
so need not detain us ; but a numbei of those that existed then 
have had a vciy gioat history, and then beginnings aie full of 
instiuction foi us. 

hach was a soit of spiiitual biotberhood , for the monks of 
each school weie closely bound together in a leligious order. 
Its disciphnaiy lulcs weie nev'ci divulged and its meetings 
wcie held m scciet. Some schools had oideis of nuns as well 
as of monks. 

The school of MahavTra, which is to-day Jainism,’ holds a 
most intciesting position among the oidcis oE the sixth century 
befoie Chiist. The school has no doctiine of God at all, and 
must theiefoie be classed as atheistic Indeed, their main 
ideas aie animistic not only men, animals, and plants, but also 
the smallest paiticles of eaith, fue,\vater, and wind aie held 

1 BandhAyana, ii 10, iS, 3 * Kap’aka 24 

' See R 1 ys Dav ds, 1 can L^ctu 3 IF 
* B A jnv 264 266 ' See above p 236 
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to contain souls This ductiine lea to their giving exticme 
emphasis to the doctrine of alilmsa ^ The piictice of a Jam 
monk was most carefully icgulatcd, in oidci that he might 
avoid doing the slightest injuiy to any living thing Hence 
his broom to sweep insects fiom his' path, the piohibition of 
the use of cold water, and other regulations. But, apart fiom 
that, the)’ weic amongst the most cxtieme of the Renounccis, 
They gave up all caie for their bodies , plucked out then ban 
by the loots ; wore only a lag of clothing, or else lived stark 
naked , ate no savoury food , drank no cold water ; and never 
bathed The}’ also cained the piactice of self-tortuie to gieat 
extieraes. Meekness and uncomplaining enduiancc wcie 
amongst then highesr virtues Twelve years of seveie ascetic 
piactice v'ere necessaiy to win icleasc Aftci that a Jam 
monk was allowed to staiv’e himseli to death, if he clio-^e to 
do so At a latei date monasteries were introduced- into 
Jainism 

Gautama, the Sak3'a saint, is the foundci of Buddhism ^ He 
was a junior contemporary of Mahaviia Ho left home, when 
he was a young man, deteinniicd to find release. After 
following tw’o masters foi some tune, he lesolvcd to be his 
ow’ti master, and began a couise of excessively sevcic toiturc, 
consisting of self-inflicted pain and cxticme fasting. But, 
when he was emaciated to the last degiec and his life was on 
the point of flickeimg out, he came to the conelusion that such 
piactices were useless as means towauls emancipation, and 
gave them up once and for all. Hence the old tapas,^ sclf- 
tertuic, has no place in Buddhism Its oiiginal aim was 
mateiial benefit, and its adoption at a latei date as a means of 
winning i dense was veiy curious Gautama's stiong good 
sense enabled him to see its valuelcssncss and to i eject it 
But he practised and ajso imposed on his followeis the 
abandonment of all the oidinaiy foims of human life. He 
also practised and taught the law of ahimsa. His conception 


See p. 350. 


* See aboTB p 339. 


* See pp 248-249 
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of lelease — his name for it was niri'ana — was laigely moral, 
and he saw that it could onl}^ be reached undei ceitain moral 
conditions Consequently, his rule had aigieat deal naoie of 
iuimanity and consideiation in it than other disciplines He 
bade his monk's and rlans weai decent if simple clothing, 
allowed them a sufficiency of plain food, permitted the erection 
ol monasteiics for them and cons^gnted to many small comfoits 
Indeed, although he demanded the complete lenunciatiun of 
home life, business, and oidinarj^ society, a new, happy, quiet, 
social life sprang up in the monasteries,* and thus the most 
noticeable evils of monasticism weie softened, Buddhist 
monks and nuns woie clothing of a dull saffiontint, and thus 
through the spiead of Buddhism, fai and wide, the }dlow lobe 
became the chief symbol of asceticism all over Asia 

The other schools of the period do not stand out with 
sufficient deal ness to make it rvorth our while to attempt to 
describe them, and duiiiig the next thousand years all the 
innumerable vaiielics of ascetics were included either in 
orthodox Hinduism, in Buddhism, oi m Jainism. Further, 
while ascetic practice varied greatly m details and in rigour, 
the three gieat sphcics of aim and effoit which we have 
described, austeiity, asceticism, and woild-suiiender, cover all 
that monasticism stood foi. 

C. Eaily asceticism imposed its ideals in pait on Hindu 
society. From a veiy eaily dale the students of the Brah- 
manical schools had to piactise asceticism, living in complete 
chastity, eating simple food, and enduring light austeiitics 
The householder was also taught to practise austeutits 
thioughout his life. 

At a later dale a new ideal was set bcfoie the Biahman 
He was advised to spend twelve years at school, to pass his 
pi line as a householdei, and, when he had reared a family, to 
retire as a hermit to the forest. All tliiee stages weie then 
called asTMHCis, i. e stages in seli-moitification, the life of the 
student and of tbe householder obtainn-‘°- recognition as 
ascetic as well as the hern t 1 fc Later s il probably after 

m 
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the Christian era, the life of the monk was added as a fourth 
dsrania At the end of his days the Brahman was to give up 
even the heimit hf&and become a wandeimg mendicants 

We have already seen how the widow came under ascetic 
discipline.” 

B Tliere are certain large conti oiling ideas which were 
common to all the ancient a^-cetic schools, whcthei Hindu, 
Buddhist, 01 Jain. The fundamental convictions which underhe 
the whole movement, namely, that the true life of the soul is 
actionless, and that the ordinary life of man exercises a veiy 
evil influence upon religion and spirituality, have been aheacly 
noticed. But besides these foundations, so to speak, part 
of the superstiLictuie m each case was common to all the 
schools 

I One of the curiosities of the thought of the pciiod is 
this, that, although the Sankhyas, as well as the Buddhists 
and the Jains, absolutely denied the existence of the Sitpieme, 
they continued, along w'ith the Vedantists and all other 
thinkeis, to acknowledge the exigence of the pcisonal gods 
and all the heavenly host of Hinduism. It is most curious to 
find these divine and senii-divine beings jcappcaiing m Bud- 
dhist and Jam teaching, and bunging with them laigc pieces 
of the old mythology 

3 But, although the Hindu, Buddhist, and J.un monks 
took ail the gods, dcmi-gods, angels, and othei oideis of the 
Hindu pantheon foi real beings, they gave them a very humble 
place; and they held the whole saciificial system by which 
they were worshipped in profound contempt ^ In consequence, 
they also legardcd the whole of the ritualistic hteiatiue of the 
Biahmans as absolutely vvoithlcss. No pioof need be given 
of this with regard to Buddhists and Jams, foi they lejcctcd 
the Brahmanical iiteiaturc absolutely. But the same con- 
tempt is found clearly expiessed in the sayings of those who 
held the Atman philosophy : 

F R E art. Agrarna. ® Above pp too “ot 

* Deussen 6l 63 
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So then, after that the Brahman has rejected learamg [p&j.d^va)/, 
nitvtdyd), he abides m childhoodd 

Very soon, however, the Brahmans effected a reconciliation 
w Ah the philobophers by the intioduction of their s> stem into 
the Vedic schools, so that in some of the latei Upamshads 
saciifices aie recognized as of real value. Fui example, in the 
Mmtrayanlya we aie told that the fire-iaying foi the ancestors 
IS a sacrifice to Brahman,^ and latei woiks aie still more 
definite. Finally, the Upamshads took their place as part of 
that very Brahmanical liteiature which the eaily thinkers had 
completely rejected. 

3 The ascetic thought of India, Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain 
held the human body in serious contempt and even loathing, 
as the following quotations show. 

In this evil-snicHing, substantia) body, shuffled together out of bones, 
skiiT, sinews, iiiairow. flesh, seed, blood, mucus, teais. eyc-gum, dung, 
mine, gall, and phlegm, how can we eiij'iy pleasuie’^ 

This monstrous wound hath outlets nme , 

A damp, wet skm doth clothe it o er ; 

At every point this unclean thing 
Exudeth nasty, stmldng smells'* 

4 All schools also agice that the senses and the intellectual 
faculties must be severely restrained. In one of the earliest 
Upamshads the monk is urged to ‘biing all his organs to lest 
in the Atman A the demand is constantly repeated later 
All schools of thought icfer the intellectual, emotional, and 
active life, not' to the soul, but to certain subtle physical 
organs, called maiias, mind, ahainkara egoinnt, biulahi, undei- 
standing, by the Sankhyas ** Monks were uiged to leduce these 
organs to passivity Fleie is a stanza fioin the Kdtkaka 
Up&nishcul 

9 

* BrJiadaranyak t V,, 3 5 i, Deussen, 58. 

'* Deussen, 64 

® Quoted in Deussen, 2S4 from MaitrS-jaim V, i. 3, 

4 Wars-en- 4,33, ® CJ'Mndo£-va U-, Mni 15, 

* ep 39 
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W LiSii the fi\e lOoIs ot kno>viftd^ft 
Stand, with the Manas, absolutely still, 

And the understanding makes no move. 

Then tha\ is called the hignest state ’ 

The following ts fiom a Buddhist sutta • 

Percen mg this, O priests, tne leained and noble Jiscipic conceives 
an aversion for contact, conceives an aveision ioi sensation, conceives 
an aversion for perception conceives an aveision for the piedispositions, 
conceives an aversion tor consciousness. And in conceiving this avei- 
sion he becomes divested of passion ; and by the absence ot passion he 
becomes free , and when he is fiee he becomes awaie that he is free , 
and he knows that rebirth is exhausted, that he has hved the holy life, 
that ne has clone what it b> hoved him to do, and that ho is no more tor 
this world ® 

This whole ptoccss was believed by all schools Lo culminate 
in the highest foim of meditation and contemplation culled 
sanhiMt, wherein 

subject and object, the soul and God, are so completely blended into 
one that the consciousness of the scpaiatc subject altogcthei disappeais, 
and there succeeds that which is described as nnil!}Hakaiva,ii, i e 
selflessness 

5- There is one point in the piacttce of sannjasis of all 
schools which shows vciy cle.uiy how completely they had 
bioken with the Biahmanical system When a man decided 
to become a monk, he lepiidiatcd bi,s fathci and mother, his 
wife and his childien, and declaied they had no fuither claim 
upon him. He simply left them, adopted the houseless life, 
and allowed them to get then living as they might Theie 
weie many heartiending scenes in consecjncncc The case 
of the Buddha is well known. Anothci famous case is that 
of Raja GopI Chandia. The puthcUc but fruitle*.? appeal 
made to him before his depatture by his beautiful young 
queen has found a place in Bengali liteiatnic.'^ The idea was 
tliat the monk, thioiigh hfs abandonment of oidinaiy society, 

' Katliaka U.,‘vi, lo , cf m 13; SveidsvaiM a U, u. 9. 

® ajTcn 152. • Deussen 393 

■* D nesh Ch Sen B ngtJ -ottguage ani Liicrui r 58 AT 
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and could not in any sense be held lesponsible for those still 
living in the system which he had repudiated To this day 
the old ideas remain unchanged, if a man wishes to become 
a sannyasT, he may si-inply leave his wife without making 
any provision foi her. The wife may go to her husband 
and beg him to leturn; but she has no claim upon him, 
and he feels no obligation, nay, rather peihaps lesents her 
inteifeience ^ 

6 It has often been asserted that eaily Buddhist and 
Hindu monks were vegetarians Tins seems to be a mistake 
In those early days people did not condemn the eating of 
flesh: it was the killing of the animal that was viong. The 
Buddha tiansgicssed no Buddhist law^ when he ate the 
poik which gave him dysenteiy and killed him The idea 
at the basis of ahiihsa is that all life is sacied. and that 
no holv man can take life. Hence the monk, whether Hindu, 
Buddhist, or Jain, was forbidden to Inll any animal, Oi to 
take the life of a twig by bicaking it fiom the stein, or 
even to crush a living seed The reaping of a field of wheat 
01 ncc would have been quite as heinous a sin as killing 
a dccr or an ox. This is one of the leasons why it was 
a lulc for monks of all ordeis to beg then food ■ they could 
nevet do any of the ciucl work of killing plants oi animals, 
but received their food alieady cooked fiom the hands of 
householders The taking of life was not so seiioua for the 
householder, as he did not piofess to be a saint. The same 
explanation is required with regard to the hot water which 
was the only dunk of the Jain monk Cold watei has so 
many lives in it that he must not dimk it on any account ; 
but if a houscholdci kills <all the animalculac by bniling the 
water, he may then use it 

The rule of ahiihsa was binding'bnly on the heimit and the 
monk, but it was lecognued in Buddhism that the Liyinaii 


* Oman men on. a case ^8 
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could win merit by doing- all m bis povcr to sa-ve animal hfe. 
Hence Asoka the Buddhist empcior of the thud century B. c , 
used h*s impetial position for this puip ).se, issuing scieral 
edicts to lestiict the skugbiei of animals lu various ways * As 
animal saenfiee was still one of the mdtit piomiueiit featuics of 
Hinduism, these laws must have been unpopular in Biahman 
ciicles It IS notewoithy thatpt is only animal life that Asoka 
legislates foi. Fiom this time foiwurd we heai fai less of the 
law against dcstro} mg vegetable bfe. 

It was only when the original icvetence for all life, vegetable 
as well as animal began to fall into the back-ground and the 
idea of the meat of sarong animal life became piomincnt that 
the conception arose that the monk ought to re&tiict himself 
to a \/egetaiiaa diet. How this idea passed fiom the monk to 
the layman we shah see in a latei chaptei.^ 

IV When we turn to 0111 own times w'c find that the hei-nnts 
har-e disappeared, and also all the ancient cnJeis ot monks 
except the Jams. Modern Jams aic divided into tliicc ^cels : 
Digambaras, Svetambaias, and SthanakavrisTs. Each sect 
has Its own Older of monks, and the two latter have nuns 
also. 

Sankara, at once gieat ^edantist and gicat champion of 
Hinduism against the Buddhists, leoigauizcd the ascetic ordtis 
in his day. Among the changes intioduccd by him was the 
adoption of the use of monasteries fiom Buddhism. The 
modem w'oid is matha The leading moua. 4 eiies which he 
founded became centies of sacied Icainmg which wcic of 
inestimable seivice m rhe long'contniucd stmggle with the 
iival faith. Fom of these monastciies are slid in existence, 
the head of each bcaiing duiing his teim of office the masleks 
name, Sankaiachai-va 

Ramanuja, the gieat Vishnuite leadci of the twelfth century, 
is said to have founded a very large number of inonasteiies , 
and their use has passed into all tiie modern biiakti st-cts. 


' Vincent Smith’s A^oka, 56 -rr. 
* See pp So 3b6 
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Each rchg.ous kadcr — Madhv-a, Ramananda, Kabir, Goraich- 
nath, Naiiak, Dada, Vallabha^ Cliaitanya — not only gathered 
the laity round him but formed his own otder of ascetics. 

Of ail these orders two are much nearer the ancient 
sannyasi in practice thaJi the others, viz. those that have heid 
by Sankaia’s rules, and those that follow Ramanuja In the 
life of these strict sannyasls thpre are four stages Each is 
called a Kutlc/ia) a sannyasi to begin with In the latei stages 
of then piogiess they are called successively Bahudaka, 
Haihsa, Pa) ainahamsak 

Sankara’s immediate followers were called dandis, because 
they cairied the danda,^ or rod, which the original sannjasi 
usually earned. Since they weie divided into ten gioups, 
each ruled by one of ^ankaia’s disciples, they weie called 
da^naviis, ten-name sannyasis. Foui only of these ten gioups 
letajp their original pmlty, the names being Tiriha, Airaina, 
Sarasvail, and BJia>'ai7 These still icluse to receive as 
membeis any otheis than Hindus of the thiee twice-born 
castes ; and, as Ivshatiijas and Vaisyas aic so few, they are 
piactically lestiicted to Birihmans These men aie usually 
called Lkada?tdls, i.e single-rod men, to distinguish them 
fiom the followers of Ramanuja. They cany a lod with 
a little red pocket attached, like a flag, to its uppei pait 
Ihe sacred thicad winch the man discaided when he became 
a saniij'dsl is contained in the pocket. 

Ramanuj'a’s followcis aie called Tridandls thiec-iod men, 
because instead of the single danda they cany thiee lods 
fastened together Another dififeiencc between them and the 
Ekadandls is that they ictam then caste’ and the sacred 
thiead.'^ Tiio liiple lod also has a little red flag, but it con- 
tains the cloth foi stiaining water, winch the man cariies as 
a sannj’asi Onlj' Biahmans aie admitted to this order 

Like all othei modern ascetics thisestiict sannyasT worship 
some god oi god-i belonging to the Hindu pantheon That is 

® S-c p ~S4' 
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a point in which they aie h?^c the hermit and unlike the 
ancient saiiin asl. Ail modern ascetics are sectarian Eka- 
dandls aie Sivaite, while Tndandis aie Vishnuite. Both these 
oiders contain a considerable number of learned men 

The remaining six gioups of Dasniknis aic open to Hindus 
of all castes, and la many othei points they have depaited 
from the ancient discipline ^ In fact, they aie on the same 
level as the other modem ascetic oiders We shall call all 
these ordinal y ascetics j-jT/i/rr to distinguish them uom stiict 
sannj asTs of the Ekadandi and Tndandl ordcis. 

The piactice of the sadim is a hybiid, a combination of the 
life of the ancient hetimt and the ancient sannyani In 
geneial, the discipline is of the iattei type, but the rules have 
been lelaxed in several particiilais Many of the oideis 
admit men of any casted Discipline is latlici kx in most 
cases All the oiders aie scctauan, practise scciauan^woi- 
ship, and read scctauan hteiatuie Sadlnis believe that 
the pilgi image is a valuable ichgious oxeicise They 
spend the.r time in long leisuicly joiiineys to the gicat 
places of pilgrimage, visiting all the fairs and festivals on 
the way, and halting now and then at a monastery 01 it 
may be, all alone at some pleasant spot. The sadlin has 
a few moie belongings than the ancient mnnlc had The 
rosaiy was fiist used in the woiship of Siva, but it is now 
found in the seivicc of all the gods, the sects vaiying in the 
material and m the number of the beads The old staff and 
bowl aie almost universal The pipe has been added, and 
hemp and other drugs aie often smoked. Tiie yeliow robe is 
still common, buf nakedness, a scanty loin-cloth, or an outfit 
of lags aie almost as fiequently encotmtcied. 

The sadhu usually weais a scct-niiuk on Ills fjichead and 
frequently canies some sect-symbol If he lecognizes biVa, 
he will cany a tiidcnt 01 fl,'ear a miniatuie ^ and in lus 

hut will be found a human skull, a tiger skin, oi a dawatu 

* T vf z'jj, - Set be ow p 30 
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He will probably have his whole body smeared wth 
white ashes. This is in imitation of Siva, the Destroyer, 
who is fond of the biirning-ghat, and is. believed to smeai 
himself m this way.^ When he settles m a place, he will set 
up a linga for woiship* If he recogmres Vishnu, he may 
possess a discus, a salagrama stone, a conch shell - 01 a i’llsl 
plant, Wheiever lie settles, he will set up an image of Raina, 
01 Krishna, or whatcvei form of Vishnu he adores. 

Ihe old lulc that a monk may not adoin himself is related 
m many oidens, and the result is often veiy pictuiesque. The 
hail is dressed in some most unusual fashion or is allowed to 
glow wild and matted The body is marked, or the diess ’s 
arranged, so as to recall the god whom tne sadhu worships 
Showy badges are worn indicating the places of pilgrimage he 
has visited 

jV.numbei of new foims of tapas ate found among sadbiis 
One ficquently sees the bed of spikes, meant to repiesent 
Bhishma’s aiiowy bed described in the Muhabharala. Shoes 
filled with spikes aie not uncommon Now and then nn 
ascetic will hang head downvvaids from a tiee above a smoky 
file, Oi wear an cnomious weight of chains, or use mechanical 
means to Irccp down his passions, or measiue his length along 
the load foi hundicds of miles Most of the old forms of 
austerity aie also in use Yoga piactice is still common, 
but the mental exercises aie usually scctaiian. 

Asceticism has gieatly detciioiated in modem times. There 
,s no seiious thought-movement m it; a laige piopottion 
of sadhus aic ignorant men; many aie giossly immoral; 
some of the oidcis are coaise and indecent, and Hindus 
acknowledge that thcie aic but few smceie and earnest men 
amongst them. Yet here and theic one meets a man ot 
chaiactei and learning^ 

Theic aie ceitain other phenomtna connected with asceti- 
cism which are well woith our notice. 

® Ser pp 362 392- 
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V. It univej sally believed in ancient India that, if 
a heimit lived a life of purity and austerity, oi if a monk 
achieved release and lived the life of world-abandonment 
faithfully his body \vould giadually become spiiitualized, so 
that It would be veiy diftcient in apphaiaiice from the bodies 
of oidinary men Not only ivould all signs of passion dis- 
appear from the featuics and frame, the anatomy and the 
material elements of the body would actually change until, 
refined and etheiealizcd, it became a fit expression of the 
exalted spirit within. The musculai system would become 
less piominent ; the trunk would become smooth and delicately 
shaped, the man would glow with beauty and supei natural 
light , and the physical nature of the fiame would be so trans- 
formed as to be no longer subject to giavitalion and otlici 
ordinary restnctioiis 

The eailiest refeienccs to these lesulu of asceticism occui 
in the oiiginal Rdmdyana of Vdlmiki Wc read of a hcimilage 
wheie 

Dwelt many an old .and revcient sue 
bright as the sun oi Loid of Fiic, 

All with each earthly sense subduetl 
A pute and saintly multitude 

Of Sarabhaiiga we aie told that lus 

lusLie vied 

\tiLh gods, by penance piuificdU 

Agastya is said to be 

Thiough ficicc devoUon biiglit as naniu;" 

and Bhaiadvaja is^dcscnbtd as 

Calm saint, whose vows had well been wiought, 

Whose feivent rites keen sight hud bought * 

We do not meet with the idea m the earliest Upanisliads, but 
in the Sveidivaiaj'u 
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Ac V } heaLhj fre&lom from desire, 

A fair counU*nance, beajly of voicsj 
A pltAsant odour, 1 

are stated to be among the first results of yoga The 
siitra’^ does not rnentioii'ibearts'and sphituaL^ation as a result 
of yoga, but malces much of c thercaluation. 

Buddhism followed Hinduism m this mattet Of a monk 

■s 

who has attained nisdom it :s said in the Pa'i boous, ‘Placid, 
brothel, are all yoin organs of sense, cleat and bnght is the 
colotu of your skin ' ^ Gautatna is said to hare radiated 
a golden siiecnp and lus body is spolren of as being iilie the 
tiunk of a liou,^ thatjs, smooth, lithe, siendcr-waisted In the 
later Quesdo/is of J\hhoda ne are told of BudUlia that 

'he was golden in coioui with a skin hkc gold, and there 
spiead around him a gloiious inalo of a fathom’s length’.* 

Of Mahan Ii a, the Jiua, it is said, that he was ‘ refulgent like 
the sun, puts like excellent gold’, that ‘like a weii-kmdled 
file he shone in Iiis splendour’’ He was veiy beauhful.® 
His body emitted an exquisite peifume. 

When, at a latei date, BuddluLts began to use images, this 
belief pioduccd some of their noblest qualities. The images 
of the Budcliia owe their suggestion of deep sp'utuality partly 
to the meditative pose of the body and the calm of the featuies, 
but largely also to a peculiar treatment of the tiunk whereby 
eveiything speaking of activity, effort, and sense pleasure is 
excluded, and ‘an e.xticme simplicity of foim and contour’ 
gives a powerful impi cssion ot rehgious exaltation and balanced 
peace. The Buddhist scuiptoi actually succeeded in creating 
a style ivhich gives cxpiess’oa in stone to a’lofty spirituality. 
The same type of .cligious ait is iouiid also lu Jainism and 
Hinduism. Indeed, all the best image-sculptuie of India ewes 
Its power to this mighty mode of aitisac speech. Thus the 

i 

111,13, Deijsseu, J9S. Ci'. ^/aUntyana 0 '.. i.Z- 
’ Bool; HI, ® Warren, 5S Warren. 71 , 73' 

® GnmweJd, Buddluu Art tn India, rdi 
« S.M. E , -MXV. lit. ' S B.B , rs!i 
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loftiest Indian conception of divinity, whether amon^ Hindus, 
Jams, or Buddhists, is an idealisation of the wandciini;! ascetic 
This aspect of Indian ait is most convincingly expounded by 
Mr. E. B Havell in hrs luduiu Scnlfturc and Painting ^ and 
the dignit} and beauty of the finest cilamples of Indian plastic 
ait aie biought oui with siii passing stiength in the plates in 
the same volume 

The shining radiance of the ascetic’s body lefciied to above 
reappeais in the halo which m Buddhist sculptuie so often 
encircles the head or even the whole body of tlie Buddha. 
This, too, was copied on occasion by Jam and Hindu artists 
The goiden hue of Buddha's body has found fuithei expiession 
m the custom of gilding Buddhist images prevalent in all 
Buddhist lands.’- 

VI. We have seen that the Muni in the Rigvcdn fiics thiough 
the air and that the heiniit of a latei date acqimcs magic 
powers and wins all his desires, even to the dcthionement of 
the gods, by means of his austeiities It is a most cm lous 
fact that thc.se miiaculons results of the enduiance of pain 
weie finally attiibuted to the liousckss monks, who weic 
believed to have emptied themselves of all dcsiies, and who 
despised heaven and all the gods In all the ■-tliools these 
poweis are icgaiJcd as a natiiiaJ outcome of sainthood,^ 
although they are often closoly associated with the piactice 
of 5'oga, e-'pccially with its moic advanced foiins. 

In the earliest Upanishads they do not occur, bitt, when 
we reach the Sveiasvatara, ' we read 

He knows nofhmg fuillicr of sickness, old .\ge, or siitloving, 
Who gains a body out of ibe hre of yog.i , 

the Mcuti has a similai passage; and, latei, the 
Anuttabindid detlares that the yogi aftei thico months 
attains to kno"'ledge, after four to the vision of the gods, 

J_R A S , 1911, p 715, 

® ApaUamba 1: a, 23, 7-S. 

■* II, 12 Deussen 395. Cf -vi 13. 
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after five to their stiength, and after six to their absoiute 
nature. 

In the Yogasufya of Patanjah, which dates from the middle 
of the second centuiy B C , those poweis are described, classi- 
fied, and explained as aiLing fioni yoga exercises 

What Gautama, t!ic Buddha, may have believed on this 
subject we do not know; but m the books of the Pali canon 
he and his f dlowcis are ciedited with the most extiaoidineiy 
poweis. Pcihaps the following paiagiaph will give most 
succinctly the eaily Buddhist belief. 

If a Bhikkhu should desire. Brethren, to exercise one by ore each of 
the different Iddhis, being one to become niuliiform, being multiform to 
become one, to become visible, or to become invisible to go without 
being stopped to the fuither side of a wall, or a lence, or a mountain, as 
ifthiough air , to penetiate up and down through solid ground, us if 
tluough watei , to walk on the water without dividing it, as if on solid 
giound , to tiavel cross-legged thiough the skv, like the birds on wing. 
to touch and feel with the hand even the sun and the moon, mighty and 
powerful though they be , and to reach in the body eten up to the 
heaven of Ihatima ; let him then fullil all righteousness, let him be 
devoted to that quietude of heart which spimgs from within, let him not 
drive back the ecstacy of contemplation, let him look through things, 
let him be much alone ' ^ 

Ail this is continued in Buddhist Malidyaiia iitcrature and 
exaggeiated beyond nil bounds 

A cm SOI y glance lluotigh the life of Mahavira in the Kalpa 
Sutra of the Jains will show that they attributed the same 
powers to then Jinas, Kevalins, and holy men of other degrees. 
Of Mahaviia it is said, ‘like the fiimament he wanted no 
support; like the wind he knew no obstacles'- 

These beliefs weie-acccpted by Sankara® and Ramanuja,^ 
and can be tiaced in all the bhakti ® sects of the last thousand 

^ Adnnklieya Suita, 14, S B A , xi 214 If 
® i B. E , \xii. c6o. 

^ S B AjXxxiv 200, wheie we aie told a yogi muy assume many forms. 
* S B E. xUiii 3SI. Cf. Ramdnu,a. lS2. where die philosopher is 
said to ha e be ome a thousoud eaded serpen n 1 o ha e a gucc 
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years. Many of the old maivcls aie repeated and new 
stones, often giotcsqiie in foim, appeal Madhvacharya for 
example, was atde at any time to eat a meal fit for an o::.i 
Chaitanja is credited with the same powci 

In the last few centunes hypnotistn, mesmciism, juyglety, 
spiiitualism, and qnackeiy in gcneurl have been used by I'-ogls 
to win the leputation of supematuial pou'cr The pioduclion 
of a state of coma or trance was carefully piactised, until 
adepts could actually allow themselves to be buried for a 
lengthened period and come out fiom their entombment alive 
Until recently, yogis now and then pittendcd to possess the 
power of levitation and such-hke W'e need scarcely say that 
they wcie moie indebted to baud than to mnacle. Madame 
Blavatsky’s escapade settled the general question foi all 
thinking men 

This belief, that the saint possesses supeinatuial powci, 
IS the sojice of one of the most notable elements of the 
Budchist cult namely lehc-w'oiship. The powci is a soit of 
holy contagion which inheres m the saint’s body and in evciy- 
thing he has used 

The same reasoning lies behind a piacticc which is found in 
all the Hindu '-ccts. When a disciple meets his icligious 
tcachei, gi'ru^ be piostratcs himself before him, and takes 
some of the dust fioin his guru’s feet and places it on liis head 
In many of the sects it is coosidcied a high spiiluial piivilcge 
to be allowed to dunk the water in which the guiu has washed 
his feet. Holiness is held to be physically communicable 
VII When the monastic movement hist appealed in India, 
it was the greatest intellectual and lehgious foice of the time 
It laid hold of all the noblest minds and ruled them , and foi 
many centimes thereaftci the highest spiiiUial life of the 
courtly found foi itself in its discipline a sufficient, a satisfying 
expression. Koi need we' wonder Suidy no one can study 
this gieat old hutory without being stiuck with the splendid 

' 36- 97- 1^4 176- 177 
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